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Arr. L—NATURAL VS. SUPERNATURAL 


We all remember days when we walked forth with a light step 
and a glad heart to commune with nature. The fresh air of the 
morning fanned our cheeks, the fruitful valley stretched out 
beyond the range of our vision, the river winding down through 
field and forest, dispensed blessings on every hand, generous fruits 
and gorgeous flowers proclaimed the provision made for man, the 
height of the mountain beckoned to the adventurous foot, the 
glorious sunshine was like a robe of brightness flung over the fas- 
cinating picture, the groves rang with the music of birds and the 
sweeter music of the voices of children. Even while we looked a 
light shadow flitted over the fair face of nature. It came and 
went in a moment. It touched the mountainside, it deepened the 
green of the foliage and the darkness of the pool in the forest, it 
tempered the golden sunshine for a moment, and then the same 
picture in its bright colors lay again before us. But what did the 
shadow mean? To what did it owe its origin? What was its pur- 
pose and mission at this particular moment? Did it whisper one 
of the secrets of nature? Did it say there can be no shadow with- 
out the concurrence of sunshine and cloud? Was the shadow a 
voice out of the depths of nature to break the monotony and sug- 
gest sullenness, and stormy moods, and tempests that come—no 
one knows from whence, and go—no one knows whither? This 
little hint that nature supplies is taken up and elaborated in 
human experience. If you ever engaged in an earnest conversa- 
tion with your fellow man on any subject involving the deepest 
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needs and calling forth the most impassioned utterances, why, then 
you know that as the conversation drifted away from commonplace 
sayings, and you got farther away from the mysterious shore bor- 
dered by what we call actual knowledge and began to speculate 
about what lies beyond the horizon, the voice of your fellow grew 
lower and his countenance took on an appearance unearthly, for 
in that moment he expressed a hope, or a doubt, or a fear, that 
came from the great deep of his soul, and you felt awed and 
hushed by the intensity of feeling or the bitterness of the grief. 
There is a great deal that is on the surface in conversation and in 
books, but in every character and in every book that would escape 
the fate of being ephemeral and evanescent there must be some 
soul utterances. People will find out in spite of you that there is 
a difference between gewgaws and gold. There is no ery so pathe- 
tie as the ery of the soul after God. There is a conception of 
Deity that is fraught with doubt, anxiety, bewilderment. It says 
that God is immanent in his world: he is associated with all forms 
of vegetable and animal life, he is in some mysterious manner 
identified with all forms of activity and all conditions of repose, 
he is in the gleam of the lightning, the swing of the storm and the 
shimmer of the sunshine, in the heat of the summer and the cold 
of winter; in the healthful breezes of the mountain, the malaria 
of the jungle and the simoom of the desert; in the firmness of the 
earth and the troubled surface of the great deep; in the grain of 
sand and the towering mountain; in the drop of water and the 
rushing river; in the flower that fades in a day and the tree that 
took fifteen hundred years to reach maturity; in the tumult of an 
individual life and the convulsion that rocks a whole nation; in 
everything, from the most insignificant matter to the profoundest 
mystery, God is immanent; but, as between matter and mind, you 
cannot tell where one stops and the other begins. Now, however 
comforting such a notion may at first seem, it will be found on 
closer analysis that it is altogether unsatisfactory, for it omits all 
reference to a personal revelation of God to man. Then there is a 
conception of Deity which spurns such an interpretation as the 
foregoing. It arraigns the notion as low and unworthy; it is a 
caricature of greatness; it is groveling and sensuous; it suggests 
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no lofty ideal toward which the candidate for immortality is to 
struggle as for an invisible prize. The true conception of Deity 
is that he is transcendent. He made the worlds that rolled out 
from his plastic touch into space—planet, comet, star-dust, and 
solar system ; the sea in its immensity, the over-arching sky in its 
sublimity, the all-pervading atmosphere, the mysterious spirit of 
the seasons—he made all that; but he is above it, and beyond it. 
It must work out its own destiny in obedience to occult and inflexi- 
ble laws. God is too great, and too high, to stoop to the little 
details of individual lives or the greater interests of a whole 
nation. God transcendent is the only possible solution of this pro- 
found mystery. To those who are satisfied with such interpre- 
tation of Deity I can only say that it does not take much to satisfy 
them. But for ordinary, everyday conflict in the real scenes of our 
human life the one theory is too low and the other too high. In 
neither is there any definite revelation to man. There is no voice 
that speaks to his troubled soul and proclaims the one great reality 
for which he is groping about in the dark—the sublime fact of 
the Fatherhood of God. 

It is almost impossible to adequately estimate the power of 
unseen influences. A stone flung from your hand with all the force 
you can summon may be projected high into the air, but you very 
well know that there is a subtle and inflexible law that will bring 
it back to the earth. In some sense more or less clearly understood 
that law asserts itself in all the movements of the bodies that 
revolve in space with such wonderful exactness and harmony. It 
is incorporated as an element into the poetical language that speaks 
to us about the “music of the spheres.” It envelops all physical 
appearances even as the raiment covers the body; it is even more 
closely identified with all material phenomena. We speak famil- 
iarly and confidently about the law of growth; about the spirit 
that underlies the operations of germination, development, matur- 
ity. We look abroad upon the earth and it seems as though nature 
were asleep, or dead; there is withered vegetation, there are bare 
fields, desolate forests, signs of death everywhere; but lo! the 
springtime comes, and the flowers bloom, and the birds sing, and 
the fields become green, and the forest teems with life, and there 
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is sunshine, and warmth, and vitality everywhere. We say the 
earth has had a resurrection. The time for the recuperation of 
spent forces is past, and now we have prodigality of production 
that delights the eye and thrills the ear with music and fills the 
hands that were empty. The earth has felt the mystic touch of a 
myriad-fingered genius that has wrought greater wonders than 
the wand of a magician. And yet how little do we know about 
that spirit of the seasons which has caused such a transformation ! 
Who ever saw her? who ever heard her voice? who ever heard her 
soft tread ? who ever felt the touch of her deft fingers? We live 
in the very midst of the most startling transitions, and witness the 
most opulent wealth of gratuitous disbursement, without being 
able to entertain the mysterious guest that ministers to our com- 
fort and enjoyment of life. I do not think we are to consider 
ourselves usurpers or transgressors because we enter the realm of 
the unseen. There is a fascination in the study which is an inte- 
gral part of all thought-manifestation. The relation of the present 
to the future, the relation of mind to matter, the relation of man 
to his destiny are themes that can never be devoid of interest so 
long as humanity is constituted as it now is. Curiosity is a neces- 
sary element in every normal life. It is in an important sense 
the key to undiscovered territories. It begins to assert itself very 
early. It is one of the dominant traits of childhood. Whatever 
is marked by mystery constitutes a legitimate challenge to the 
child. He wonders why a certain room in the house is always 
locked; he wonders what there is behind the curtain; he wonders 
why he cannot walk on the flower-beds as freely as upon the 
graveled pathway; he wonders why boys cannot have the freedom 
of field and forest rather than to be shut up within four walls 
to learn by slow, tedious, irksome processes the hard, fundamental 
principles of what is called an education. Now, would you repress, 
and strike down, and strangle the curiosity and the impatience and 
the restlessness, and sometimes the petulance and unreasonable- 
ness of the boy? Would you with one imperious word or gesture 
sweep away the interrogation points with which his whole being 
bristles? No more than you would strangle the boy himself. All 
that prying curiosity is a necessary condition to his unfolding and 
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development. It is only when curiosity assumes an unwholesome, 
abnormal importance that it must be held in check or diverted into 
newer and safer channels. It must never be eliminated from the 
personality. That is why the eye is ever looking for a rift in the 
cloud or for a widening of the line of the horizon; that is why 
the hand is ever reaching out into the shadowy future and fre- 
quently returns empty; that is why the eager footstep is ever 
perilously near the crumbling edges of the undiscovered, the 
unknown but not the unknowable. The teacher, whether he be 
employed for a stipulated sum to be paid at the end of the month 
in the currency of the realm, or whether he be that other teacher 
whom we call experience, and who collects his revenue in the form 
of cracked shins and bruised bodies and blighted lives and broken 
hearts, the teacher that can supply the real elements of an educa- 
tion, and can stimulate the zeal and the intelligence and courage 
and patience and faith and hope of the learner, and can keep him 
away from the brink of the precipice or can reach him a hand of 
help when he has fallen over and rolled down to the bottom—that 
teacher puts all the world under obligation to him. We are all 
learners. We may finish our course of study at school or college, 
we may have a thorough academic knowledge of all the curriculum 
provides, we may have a diploma signed by the president and 
faculty of the institution, we may even have graduated with honor ; 
but, for all that, we shall be guilty of the most extravagant and 
unpardonable egotism if we ever say to others—or to ourselves— 
“My education is complete.” There is a university that never 
ceases to place new text-books into the course of study, that never 
ceases to add new departments, that is always adding new halls 
and libraries and observatories, yes, and new dormitories too 
—ever nearer the stars—for us to rest in when we are weary 
with our upward, outward, onward course. That university never 
graduates any of its students. She never gives any of them a 
diploma, for she couldn’t find any suitable material on these shores 
of time upon which to write his name, and the name of his alma 
mater, and the names of the faculty. The best and brainiest 
students in this world are registered within those invisible and 
ever-expanding walls. And even in the world to come, when all 
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this magnificent scaffolding and elaborate stage-setting and the 
gorgeous paraphernalia have been taken down and swept aside, and 
thrown unceremoniously upon the rubbish heap of the long-past 
and long-forgotten centuries, even then our students will still be 
learners. What shall I call that institution? I will call it the 
University of Progress. The botanist who dissects the flower in 
order to find out its species and classify it for the convenience of 
students is in his legitimate domain, but if he insists on tracing 
the law of growth and the harmonies of color and the charm of 
fragrance into their secret hiding-places, if he insists on a general- 
ization that shall deal with those subjects with mathematical pre- 
cision, then he has overstepped the boundary line of his rightful 
territory and need not be surprised to find that he is baffled and 
defeated. The geologist who threads his way through subterranean 
caverns to find out the secrets of that mysterious tomb of the world, 
who studies the delicate tracery of rootlet and fern leaf on the 
face of slate and coal, who finds various forms of rock formation 
whose character, depth, and relation to one another give him some 
hint of the transition stages through which the world has passed, 
as if she had had a paroxysm of pain—that man is rendering a 
valuable service to his fellows; but if he now begins to dogmatize, 
and asserts that he has found out all the secrets of nature and that 
all these appearances can be explained by natural phenomena, then 
he is a thinker still, but not a Christian thinker. The astronomer 
whose eagle eye sweeps the heavens, and who classifies stars and 
suns and systems and constellations, and from the long and patient 
study evolves discoveries and formulated truths that benefit his 
fellows, deserves honor and reward. If he can calculate the dis- 
tance of the sun and stars from the earth, if he can compute the 
exact time when an eclipse of the sun or moon shall occur, if he 
can estimate the power the sun has over the earth, if he can find 
out the mystic charm the moon exerts over the waves of the sea— 
rocking them in invisible arms, flinging them high up on the rocky 
headland and then causing them to roll in mimic billows along the 
sandy beach—if our astronomer in his lofty flight can ascertain 
the speed with which the heavenly bodies move and the speed with 
which light travels, if he can tell us why the days and nights are 
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equal at one time of the year and unequal at another, if he can 
explain the relation of his science to the succession of the seasons, 
then he has rendered invaluable service to his fellows ; and if, after 
his long and rapid flight through space in search after the mys- 
terious, he now takes his position beside the inspired bard of the 
Hebrew nation and says, “The heavens declare the glory of God; 
and the firmament sheweth his handywork,” why, then you feel 
that you are in rare company and rejoice in such fellowship. But 
if our scientist can explain this marvelous mechanism, whose wide- 
spreading glories—whose “majestical roof fretted with golden fire” 
—challenges our admiration every night, without finding any room 
for a personal, intelligent Creator, then let him go along; for, 
however bright his mental vision, his soul is dark, chaotic, and 
forbidding. 

Let us look at this anatomist as with scalpel in deft and 
eager hand he examines the house, now empty, recently occupied 
by human intelligence and a human soul. It was a vain attempt— 
that old-time effort to locate the soul of man. The skillful fingers 
felt their way along the mysterious avenue of bone and muscle 
and sinew and blood and nerve fiber and brain tissue; they paused 
long and anxiously at points which an inspired writer designated 
by the lofty and poetical language, “Or ever the silver cord be 
loosed, or the golden bowl be broken, or the pitcher be broken at 
the fountain, or the wheel broken at the cistern.” But our anato- 
mist cannot find the soul. He cannot trace life to its last hiding 
place. However alert he may have been, the prison door has 
opened and the real selfhood has eluded his eager clutch. If he 
now says, “Because I cannot pursue that fugitive and indefinable 
essence which for want of a better name we call life, therefore I 
will conclude that life is the resultant of organization, and that 
when disintegration asserts itself, life is simply an eliminated 
factor in the profound problem,” then his search after truth has 
served him but a poor purpose. He may have acquired additional 
knowledge about the physical organs, or about some modern phase 
of therapeutics, but he should have conceded one point before he 
began his investigations—the point that the faculties of the soul 
are as clearly defined, as sensitive to touch by invisible fingers as 
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are the organs of the body to external contact. One thing our 
anatomist must learn—that no scalpel of human construction 
can pursue to its last hidingplace that which is essential and 
spiritual in man. There is a class of thinkers in these days who 
take pride in sneering at the exercise of faith in the unseen. One 
of those men, in an article published in the North American 
Review a few years ago on “The Decadence of Theology,” speaks 
about the death of Tennyson, and says that on his deathbed the 
book he held in his hand was not the Bible, nor the Prayer-book, 
but a copy of Shakespeare. The physician was there, but the 
parish priest—no one seemed to know or care where he was. He 
says science was there to minister to the body and literature to 
minister to the soul; and he describes the poet making his exit 
from this world leaning on the arm of another poet and thinks 
this was an appropriate and sufficient escort. Then he goes on to 
say that the deadly gases of the carboniferous age of theology have 
mostly passed away. He gives Renan and Huxley credit for clari- 
fying the atmosphere ; and says that no self-respecting theologian 
will in this age have courage to stand up in the defense of what 
is known as the historicity of the miracles of the New Testament. 
The most conspicuous feature in the articles of such writers is 
their ignorance of the Bible; and yet they assume that with one 
imperious wave of the hand they have demolished temples and 
palaces which it required centuries of patient, competent, dis- 
criminating toil to erect. Before we part company with this 
representative magazine writer it would be an interesting thing 
to know what his estimate might be on one little point that has 
caused considerable agitation in the minds of believers in the 
unseen. Let us refer to the circumstances under which Thomas 
gained his most accurate knowledge of the character of Christ. 
Yonder in the room in Jerusalem, on the evening of the resurrec- 
tion, the disciples were assembled with closed doors for fear of the 
Jews. Into that presence came a form well known to those men 
for several years past. It stood in their midst and a familiar 
voice said: “Peace be unto you.” The faithful historian says: 
“And when he had so said, he showed unto them his hands and 
his side. Then were the disciples glad when they saw the Lord.” 
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But Thomas was not present on that memorable occasion. The 
historian goes on: “The other disciples therefore said unto him, 
We have seen the Lord. But he said unto them, Except I shall 
see in his hands the print of the nails, and put my finger into the 
print of the nails, and thrust my hand into his side, I will not 
believe.” Now I fancy our magazine writer comes forward and 
says: “Well done, Thomas! You are a bold, competent, original 
thinker; you have the courage of your own independent convic- 
tions; you are not going to be gulled and priest-ridden by any such 
superstitious and unthinkable tales as that; you have seen the 
relentless grave open and close too often over its victims to believe 
it will ever give back the spoils it has won. If you had lived in 
modern times, you would have joined our noble fraternity in the 
announcement that decadence in theology is an assured fact and 
that miracles are stories for immature childhood and feeble old 
age.” But I would detain our enterprising and self-sufficient 
magazine writer a moment until he can get another glimpse of the 
character he has so lavishly eulogized. One week has passed, and 
again the disciples are gathered together in that room in Jerusalem. 
This time Thomas is with them. Again the doors are shut. Again 


that familiar figure stands in the midst of that little company— 
and the voice that was full of kindness said: “Peace be unto 
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you.” He had a message for all those men; but he had one special 
message for Thomas. “Then saith he to Thomas, Reach hither 
thy finger, and behold my hands; and reach hither thy hand, and 
thrust it into my side; and be not faithless, but believing.” When 
the doubter heard that challenge, what did he say? If our modern 
critic had been there, he would probably have whispered : “Thomas, 
tell him that unless he explains to you all the properties of a resur- 
rected body, and tells you how that material form got into the 
room through closed doors and windows, you will not believe.” 
But Thomas has no time, nor disposition, for such farfetched senti- 
ment. With heart well-nigh bursting with penitence and surprise 
and joy, with every nerve and fiber quivering and trembling with 
a strange and indefinable ecstasy of emotion, he exclaims: “My 
Lord and my God!” I disclaim, once for all, any intention to 
severely criticise Thomas. He was an honest doubter; he had 
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many noble and generous qualities ; but then I do not think he was 
at his best as a doubter. At all events, the act for which Jesus 
commended him was not an act of doubt, but of faith. If the 
demands made by Thomas should be acceded to in every individual 
case, the very foundations of Christianity would be subverted. 
Notice how significant are the words of Christ. “Thomas, because 
thou hast seen me, thou hast believed; blessed are they that have 
not seen, and yet have believed.”” This surely was the offer of a 
premium for that act of faith which did not insist on establishing 
its claim by an appeal to the organs of the human body. It is 
ever an interesting thing to study God’s methods of revealing great 
truths to his humanity, and it is important for us to remember 
that, whatever lofty intellectual and spiritual agencies he might 
have employed, he has employed men. May we not look a moment 
at that significant and prominent fact as it stands out in Scrip- 
ture? What was the essential furnishing and equipment of an 
Old Testament prophet? Whatever may be the theories, ancient 
or modern, regarding the question of inspiration, this much is 
a necessary factor in all our speculation, controversies, and con- 
clusions: God issued a call to the man. It was as clear and dis- 
tinct a call to service and responsibility as ever belonged to the 
manifesto of an emperor, or king, or president of a republic. God 
called his man out from his fellows and clothed him with authority, 
and pointing out the territory for his operations bade him enter 
and assert his rights, and the rights of the throne he represented. 
He talked with him in clear and unmistakable language. He 
whispered to him the profoundest secrets of the everlasting govern- 
ment. The man might be in lofty political position and have a 
reputation which in itself made him a public force to reckon with ; 
he might have held a high place in the recognized scholarship of 
his age, like Moses, who “was learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians, and was mighty in words and deeds”; or he might 
employ courtly language, and glowing thought, and splendid 
imagery, like Isaiah; or he might deal with dark symbolism and 
tragical terminology, like Ezekiel; or he might be a philosopher, 
like Solomon; or a poet, like David; or he might be an obscure 
character—a plowman, a vine-dresser, a herdsman—it mattered 
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not what his former condition of prominence or obscurity, he 
was God’s man; God’s messenger to the individual, the family, 
the nation, the world. God gave him the preparation for his 
supreme and superb task. He led him up and out to great promon- 
tories of the thought-realm. He made him oblivious, for the time, 
to the material world that spread its vast acreage all about him, 
and though his feet were yet in the dust of the earth his head was 
above the stars. The political and ecclesiastical history and 
destiny of the nation were unrolled before him like a vast and 
magnificent panorama. God’s prophets were the watchmen on 
the walls in that great frontier of human history and destiny. He 
had beckoned them away from the ordinary pursuits of life. He 
had repressed the human ambitions that might have flowered out 
into patriotism, or literature, or art, and developed a growth of 
moral character and heroism whose fiber and stamina were in 
marked contrast to the easy-going virtue of the times. He had 
taken those men away from the pageantry of the world and 
revealed to them the surpassing splendor and triumph of a chiv- 
alry that should endure when all that vast stage which now 
trembled to the tread of conquerors’ feet was silent, and the cur- 
tains were down, and darkness, desolation, destruction were over 
all. He took those men into his confidence and revealed to them 
the ultimate outcome of great political and military campaigns, 
and showed them the mailed warrior as he marshaled his redoubt- 
able forces and galloped across the field of battle; he showed them 
dynasties appearing and disappearing above the horizon, and in 
the midst of consternation and alarm, when human genius and 
prowess were at their wits’ end, he introduced again and again 
the one Character who was the hope of the Jewish nation, and of 
the world. And from that mysterious presence of the Almighty 
the prophet came out the most potent factor in the intelligence and 
activity of his times. His simple word meant more than the official 
mandate of a king, and his walking-stick, as he strode barefoot 
along the public highway, was more efficacious in the summoning 
of invisible and irresistible forces than the scepter of royalty. 

So long as human nature is constituted as it now is the spec- 
tacular, the weird, the tragical can never be without fascination. 
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Who shall say it was not of set purpose that the vision of the 
prophet of the Old Testament led him into the territory of mys- 
tery? He stands in the midst of a vast charnel-house where in 
other days there surged a great tide of human life. It is not an 
individual or a family or a neighborhood but a nation whose 
bleached and moldering bones are scattered far and wide all round 
about him. Now there is something absolutely repulsive about a 
skeleton. You see one in a window now and then. You came 
upon it without knowing it. You would have looked another way 
if you had known it was there. You go down the street with a 
great many unwelcome suggestions obtruding themselves upon 
your mind. The greatest of all dramatists makes one of his char- 
acters watch a grave-maker as he digs up human bones. He repre- 
sents him as taking up a skull, and saying, “Alas, poor Yorick— 
I knew him, Horatio; a fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent 
fancy; he hath borne me on his back a thousand times; and now 
how abhorred in my imagination it is. Here hung those lips that 
I have kissed I know not how oft. Where be your gibes now? 
Your gambols? Your songs? Your flashes of merriment, that 
were wont to set the table on a roar? Not one now to mock your 
own jeering? Quite chap-fallen? Now get you to my lady’s 
chamber, and tell her, let her paint an inch thick, to this favor she 
must come. Make her laugh at that.” Weird and tragical as it 
may appear, the address of the living to the dead is incorporated, 
in some form or other, with all human experiences. While the 
prophet is looking at this picture of desolation and death and 
abandonment to the laws of decay, and the question of the 
Almighty is still sounding in his ears, “Son of man, can these 
bones live ?” does anyone suppose for a moment that the prophet’s 
faith in God was no target for the skepticism of the times? If 
men talked then as they do now, we can readily imagine the 
approach of a representative of the liberal opinions of the times 
who should try to help the perplexed man out of his dilemma by 
saying: “Ezekiel, the thought of a physical reconstruction after 
such disaster and disintegration is too severe a tax on human 
credulity ; there are well-authenticated chemical facts all about us 
which imperatively forbid such a thing. I can resolve any part of 
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a human body into its constituent elements and tell by an absolute 
analysis what the body is composed of; and after the elements 
employed in its construction have been incorporated again with 
their native aggregation of particles what a violent infraction of 
all known law it would be to promote their segregation for any 
purpose whatever.” Now, that there were people in the days of 
the prophet who thought and talked after this fashion, I have no 
doubt. Certain it is that in these days there are many people to 
whom the idea of the resurrection of the body is an unthinkable 
and impossible thing. But the body of Christ that died is the 
body that rose again from the grave. The Roman soldiers guarded 
the outside of the sealed sepulcher, and the angels of God guarded 
the inside. The Saviour gave his disciples the most unmistakable 
proofs of his identity. He said to the timid, frightened men: 
“Why are ye troubled ? and why do thoughts arise in your hearts ? 
Behold my hands and my feet, that it is I myself; handle me, and 
see; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me have.” We 
are left in no doubt concerning the relation of Christ to other 
human bodies in the doctrine of the resurrection. We read that 
he became “the firstfruits of them that slept.” What was the 
central thought suggested by the firstfruit? Evidently that it 
was a fair sample of the grain in the whole field. The body that 
died is clearly compared with the body that shall be raised from 
the dead in order to show that this resurrected body is constructed 
upon principles, and in obedience to laws, by which God is going 
to govern that world that is to be as contradistinguished from the 
world that now is. But the skeptic comes forward, and insists on 
being heard, and says: “What are you going to do with the argu- 
ments I advance against the doctrine of the resurrection?’ My 
simple answer is that I am not going to do anything with them. 
He may keep them for himself if they comfort him. He may 
bequeath them to his children if he thinks they will constitute a 
satisfactory inheritance. He may publish them to his fellow men 
if he thinks they will enrich and elevate society. He may have 
them elegantly engrossed and placed under lock and key to be 
produced at some future time as a great curiosity of skepticism. 
For aught I care, they may be relegated to the empty tomb from 
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which the Son of God came forth leading “captivity captive, and 
gave gifts unto men.” There is no use in our trying to measure 
the sea with our little bucket or the sky with our twelve-inch rule; 
and so there is no use in our saying that, because chemical analysis 
brings us in contact with some insuperable difficulty, therefore 
God, in the final adjudication of the great forces in his material 
world, must fail in the demonstration of principles which seem 
contradictory to us. The declamation against the supernatural 
is as cheap as it is common. 

It is astonishing, and it would be amusing if it were not so 
serious, to listen to the confident and oracular utterances of a 
class of thinkers who, after all, do not know exactly what they 
believe, or whether they believe anything. They deal in nega- 
tions. They say: “We do not believe in the supernatural; we 
think that belongs to the dark ages; it should long ago have been 
relegated to the realm of superstition and fable; it dwarfs and 
degrades the best specimens of original thought; it is superficial 
and chimerical; it is the survival, in some form, of legend and 
mythology; in the light of science and investigation it is high 
time the whole system were discarded and proscribed. That is the 
ever-recurring, dismal refrain of the people whose constant and 
uncompromising effort is to eliminate the supernatural from the 
Bible. In answer to this I may only say that, when you have suc- 
ceeded in explaining away to your own satisfaction the super- 
natural element from the Bible, then its chief charm, and its 
chief value too, will be gone; and you can place it upon the same 
shelf in your libraries with works on history and fiction and 
literature and biography and poetry. The Bible was not written 
to teach science. The moment you classify it with books on science 
its supreme authority over the human heart and conduct will be 
gone. But it is safe to say that nothing taught in the Bible has 
been disproven by science. Science has shifted like the sands of 
the sea, in all the centuries, but the truths of God registered in the 
Bible have been permanent as the rock-ribbed mountain. No one 
ean study nature without becoming aware that every now and 
then he reaches a spot where a chasm deep and wide yawns beneath 
him; overhanging mountains which no human foot can climb 
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tower above him ; impenetrable forests and impassable rivers mock 
his best efforts; the ocean and its mysterious counterpart the 
desert are clearly outlined in this illimitable territory. Will any- 
one deny that these facts obtain in the world of thought and soul 
less vividly than they do in the world of sense and sound? The 
fact to be emphasized is that our excursions through this mys- 
terious region are marked by clearly defined voices that speak 
across the chasm, and down from the mountain, and over the 
waves of the ocean and the sands of the desert. It is God strug- 
gling to reveal himself to human thought and comprehénsion 
through methods that are necessarily mysterious and inexplicable. 
I do not give way before the superior claim of the skeptic who 
laughs at the humble child of God who confidently asserts that 
he has heard those voices speaking to the great deep of his soul. 
I will not be stared out of countenance or laughed out of court 
by those who claim that you cannot know a thing unless it is 
capable of mathematical demonstration. The briefest and most 
senseless creed that was ever formulated reads: “I will believe 
nothing I cannot understand.” The appeal to the eye and the ear 
is by many contended to be the final test of accuracy. This is their 
claim: “You must believe what you see and hear.” Not by any 
manner of means. The hand of the magician is quicker than your 
eye, and the ventriloquist will locate sounds of human voices in a 
room that is absolutely empty. You must believe what is true 
whether you understand it or not. Saint Paul distinctly repudi- 
ates the eye and the ear as the properly constituted media for the 
revelation of the greatest truths to the soul of man. It is not the 
supernatural that we need to be afraid of. It is the hypercritical ; 
it is the skeptical ; it is the suspicion of, and undermining of, the 
supernatural by methods which ignore or explain away the con- 
struction that would be reasonably put upon the narrative and 
miracle of the Scriptures by any person of ordinary attainment. 
It is safe to say that no system of religion can long survive which 
repudiates the supernatural. There is a story told about Lepaux, 
a member of the French Directory, who devoted much time and 
thought to the invention of a new religion to which he gave the 
rather high-sounding title, “Theophilanthropy.” But it was not 
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popular. Indeed, it was so much a failure that he one day com- 
plained to Talleyrand about his poor success. That distinguished 
statesman and diplomatist, originally educated for the priesthood, 
heard him through, and remarked: “I am not surprised at the 
difficulties you find in your effort. It is no easy thing to introduce 
a new religion. But there is one thing I would advise you to do, 
and then perhaps you may succeed better.” The disappointed 
man was eager to know. So Talleyrand continued: “Go and have 
yourself crucified, then be buried, and then rise again on the 
third day, and then go on working miracles—raising the dead, 
healing all manner of diseases and casting out devils—and then 
it is possible you might accomplish your end.” In the solution 
of the profoundest problems the badge of the supernatural is still 
the only guaranty of escape from contempt and oblivion. If 
anyone should at this point assert that ordinary intelligence can- 
not form proper conceptions of truth and duty, as suggested by the 
Scriptures, then you must also conclude that in so far the Book 
has been written in vain. The utterances of neither Jesus or Paul 
would bear out such a theory. The great trouble with many 
modern thinkers is that they pay themselves gratuitous compli- 
ments of scholarship, and assume, if they do not declare, that the 
kingdom of heaven lies along that road. Far be it from me to 
disparage scholarship. I do not think there is any immediate 
danger of acquiring too much reliable information on any sub- 
ject. But then I cannot forget that the greatest of apostles made 
the distinct statement that “the world by wisdom knew not God.” 
And it is fair to assume that, if human genius and scholarship in 
any age of the world could have achieved that superb feat, it was 
in the age in which Paul lived. The constant and imperious 
demand of a great class of thinkers is to submit every great prob- 
lem to the final arbitrament of human reason. Would it not be 
well for us to remember that there were mysteries that Jesus never 
tried to explain to his most astute hearers? He said to Nicode- 
mus: “The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither it 
goeth.” The reference to a great force in nature suggested a 
greater force in the realm of the moral and spiritual. He who 
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should deny the existence of great storm centers because he 
could not identify them with a territory defined by the arts of the 
surveyor, and should deny the existence of the wind that swept 
with a velocity that carried destruction in its track because he 
could not see the wind, would astonish us, not indeed with his 
sagacity, but his stupidity. The difficulty in the explanation of a 
miracle is that when you have satisfactorily explained all its mys- 
terious features you have made it an ordinary, commonplace occur- 
rence. We cannot bring the occult laws that govern the material 
world into close enough range to manipulate them with our clumsy 
fingers; no more can we comprehend the mysterious laws that 
underlie spiritual entities, and reduce them to the level of the 
ordinary affairs of life. If you deal only with the phenomena you 
can satisfactorily explain to yourself and your fellows, you will 
be like an owl blinking in the foliage of the forest tree; but if you 
exercise thought that is put into harmony with the source of all 
wisdom by means of the connecting link of faith, you will sweep 
above the forest that is dark, and damp, and solitary, and, like an 
eagle soaring among the clouds, brushing the lightning with his 
tireless wing and gazing with eye undimmed upon the sun, you 
-may claim kindred with the skies, and as a child of God feel at 
home in surroundings which would otherwise be intolerable. 

All the world has heard how, over in the tideless waters of 
the Mediterranean, the polypi build up one little cell after another, 
and how the price of that curious submarine architecture is the 
life of the little builders, until after a while, as the result of that 
ceaseless activity, the coral reef looks out upon the sunny sky. 
After long exposure to the elements it begins to break up, and 
soil is formed; and inasmuch as it is in no special hurry to 
astonish the world it coquets with time and with the hidden 
sources of fertility and growth; and one day a seed is dropped 
by a bird of passage, or an ocean current, upon the prepared 
and waiting soil; and after a while grass grows, and flowers 
bloom, and palm-branches wave, and birds sing, and children play, 
and homes are bright, and parents are glad and happy in that 
island in the sea. It is a marvelous transformation. But someone 
says: “What if it is all the work of some gifted and high-born 
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dreamer!” Well, even then you like to hear and read such dreams, 
and you wish ycu knew the dreamer, so that you might go to him 
in some moment of darkness and discouragement and defeat and 
despair and ask him to build for you an island in the dark realm 
of your disordered life and people it with stalwart and symmetri- 
cal forms of chivalry and fair forms of grace and beauty, and break 
the ominous silence with songs of love. To establish a connection 
between a weary and dust-begrimed pilgrim whose face is toward 
Mount Zion and one of those great spiritual laws which conserve 
the best interests of society is ever a great achievement. And it is 
as simple as it is superb. 

In the gloaming of a long summer’s day a boy sat in the door- 
way of his humble home. He had his arm outstretched as though 
he was taking hold of something out of sight. A gentleman pass- 
ing the house saw the boy in this curious and eager attitude, and 
asked what he was doing. The boy promptly replied that he was 
flying his kite. The man looked up and, either ignoring or not 
seeing the slender string, replied: “I don’t see any kite.” The 
boy’s brief and satisfactory philosophy expressed itself in the 
language: “I don’t see it either, but I know it’s up there, for I 
feel it pull!” “No man hath seen God at any time.” And yet 
there are devout believers by the multitude, many of whom we 
know and some of whom we are, who are more absolutely certain 
of his existence and affection and wisdom and constancy than they 
are of any earthly values, any material appearances, or any 
human friendships. And they would no more count God out of 
their lives because they cannot comprehend him than they would 
refuse the cup of cold water because they cannot climb the high 
rocks where the mountain stream has its source. 
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Arr. IIL—METHODISM IN THE SCOTTISH CAPITAL 


A series of fortunate events has recently placed Methodism 
in a better position in the ancient and important city of Edinburgh 
than it has ever occupied before, and the time seems to be oppor- 
tune for recalling the whole story of these one hundred and fifty-six 
years since its founder first set foot in the Scottish capital. The 
place was never very congenial to him. All his prejudices were 
pro-Episcopal and anti-Presbyterian ; and Edinburgh in a peculiar 
way was anti-Episcopal and pro-Presbyterian. It must be remem- 
bered that Erasmus was born before Edinburgh became the capital 
of Scotland, and that it was not the seat of a Scottish bishopric. 
There was no ancient cathedral with dignified associations to 
impress the populace, who were always turbulent and liberty- 
loving. John Knox may be termed the first and only bishop of 
Edinburgh in any national sense. Now, John Wesley disliked and 
despised John Knox, regarding the Reformation work he accom- 
plished as marked by unnecessary violence and rudeness. On the 
other hand, he was much attracted by the personality of Knox’s 
adversary, the accomplished and unfortunate Queen Mary, and 
his diary contains many passages which freely record his prefer- 
ence. ~ Wesley was distinctly Knoxophobe and Maryophile. 
Even in Wesley’s time the treatment of the suffering remnant of 
Episeopacy in Scotland was harsh and discourteous, Episcopal 
services were forbidden in public, and the clergy were harassed 
and frequently mobbed. The communion service as observed in 
an Episcopal chapel was regarded by strict Presbyterians as semi- 
Popish, and as such was frowned upon. It was only as private 
chaplains to members of the nobility or gentry that Episcopal 
clergymen were free from boycotting and persecution in the dis- 
charge of their functions; especially in Edinburgh. Wesley was 
prudent enough to get such a chaplaincy. 

It was in the year 1751, five years after the battle of Cul- 
loden was fought, that John Wesley first crossed the Scottish 
border. He entered by way of Berwick, on the east coast, and 
made directly for Edinburgh, in the outskirts of which the famous 
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battle of Prestonpans was fought on September 21, 1745. He 
was accompanied by an English officer, Captain Gallatin, and both 
of them were interested in visiting the spot where the gallant 
Colonel Gardiner had fallen six years before. The life of this 
saintly man had been written by Philip Doddridge, of Northamp- 
ton, Wesley’s good friend. The two travelers went over the field, 
which is situated a short way in from the sea, on rising ground. 
Down this slope Prince Charlie and his Highlanders had swept 
like an avalanche on that misty morning in September, 1745. 
Wesley and Gallatin were taken to Colonel Gardiner’s house. 
“The Scotch here affirm,” says the diary, “that he fought on foot 
after he was dismounted, and refused to take quarter. Be that as 
it may, he is now ‘where the wicked cease from troubling, and 
where the weary are at rest.’”” Gardiner was related by marriage 
to the Buchan family, whose patronymic is Erskine, a gifted race. 
Wesley was to receive many favors from them, and to become 
private chaplain to the Countess of Buchan. He was not destined 
to find the Prestonpans people congenial. Visiting the place fif- 
teen years later, when the Society had established itself in the 
town and hired a room for devotional purposes, he went to this 
room and “had it all to myself; neither man, woman, nor child 
offered to look me in the face: so I ordered a chair to be placed 
in the street. Then forty or fifty crept together; but they were 
mere stocks and stones, no more concerned than if I had talked 
Greek. In the evening I preached in the new room at Edinburgh, 
a large and commodious building.” Two days later—it was the 
month of May—he “spent some hours at the meeting of the 
National Church Assembly. I am very far from being of Mr. 
Whitefield’s mind, who greatly commends the solemnity of this 
meeting. I have seen few less solemn: I was extremely shocked 
at the behavior of many of the members. Had any preacher 
behaved so at our Conference, he would have had no more place 
among us.” 

Wesley’s first impressions of Edinburgh were not favorable. 
He was intensely fond of cleanliness and cleanly habits, and the 
people of the Scottish capital were not the precisians in this mat- 
ter; they did not believe, with him, that cleanliness was next to 
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godliness. Rather were they of the Highland woman’s opinion: 
“The clartier [dirtier] the cozier.” Cities in the eighteenth 
century, with the exception of cities in Holland, were mostly 
filthy, and Edinburgh was worse than the average. As the passer- 
by walked down the High Street or the Canongate he had ever 
to be on the watch for the ery of “gardyloo!” (garde-a-l’eau— 
look out for the water!) or the contents of a pail of slops might fall 
on his head. Several years before this time Whitefield had visited 
the west coast of Scotland and had taken part in the celebrated 
Kirkintilloch revival movement which stirred the country round 
Glasgow to its depths. Whitefield’s florid style was appreciated 
by the Scottish people, who love oratory and can appreciate it. 
Moreover, Whitefield was a Calvinist, and the form of doctrine he 
expounded, retaining all the catch phrases, was congenial to the 
Scottish amateur theologian. Wesley, on the other hand, while 
quite willing to work along with Calvinists, rejected doctrinal 
Calvinism in a decisive way and his style of preaching was matter- 
of-fact and often colloquial. Inasmuch as it lacked the charm of 
sonorous eloquence and of congenial doctrinal phrases it failed 
either to fascinate or to warm the Scottish hearer. Whitefield 
expected little from Wesley’s visit to the Scottish capital. “You 
have no business in Scotland,” he wrote; “for your principles are 
so well known that if you spoke like an angel, none would hear 
you; and if they did, you would have nothing to do but to dispute 
with one and another from morning to night.” To which Wesley 
responded: “If God sends me, people will hear. And I will give 
them no provocation to dispute; for I will studiously avoid all 
controverted points, and keep to the fundamental truths of Chris- 
tianity. And if any shall begin to dispute, they may, but I will 
not dispute with them.” His experiences were not of a nature to 
falsify friend George’s predictions. ‘You may as well preach to 
the stones,” he remarked on one occasion to his brother, “as to the 
Scots. They hear everything but feel nothing.” They refused to 
be played upon emotionally by any of his most telling methods; 
it was a case of constitutional lack of sympathy. The fact is, that 
Wesley’s direct, unvarnished, cut-and-thrust manner of preaching 


had never been unknown in Scotland; and the truths which, when 
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stated boldly, were fresh to English hearers, and stirred them 
deeply as they came from Wesley’s lips, were familiar to Scot- 
tish ears. Scottish audiences were always perfectly respectful to 
him. Only on one occasion was any insult offered; and that was 
in Aberdeen—once an Episcopalian center—where he had begun 
to preach on the High Street one Sunday afternoon and a few 
toughs attempted to break up the meeting. A potato struck Wesley 
on the arm—a very mild assault when compared with the fierce 
onslaughts he experienced around Newcastle and in the English 
midlands. 

Wesley, however, obtained a foothold in Edinburgh through 
the good will of two excellent Christian women. One was Lady 
Maxwell, who, left a widow and childless when not yet twenty, 
devoted the rest of her life to good works. She founded a school 
at Edinburgh in the year 1770, six years after her first meeting 
with Wesley, and depended on his advice and aid for its organiza- 
tion and regulation. Soon after their first meeting she became a 
member of the Wesleyan Society, in which she remained until her 
death, in the year 1810, at a ripe age. All the time she kept up 
her membership in the Church of Scotland. Her Edinburgh home 
was at Coates, on the northwest side of the Castle, close to the 
present location of the Caledonian Railway terminus. Her church 
was Saint Cuthbert’s, lying under the shadow of the Castle, where 
Dr. James MacGregor preaches today to large audiences. Wesley 
in his diary tells of his attending the church along with his hostess, 
Lady Maxwell, and of his taking part in the Scottish communion 
service, which was not to his liking. The old church was recently 
renovated and enlarged, its quaint steeple being retained. 

When first Wesley visited Edinburgh the New Town, on the 
north, and Princes Street were not yet in existence. He planted 
his mission work on the Calton Hill, now at the east end of Princes 
Street, and had consequently to traverse a mile of country road 
from Coates, which lies at the west end of the thoroughfare. 
What a change has come over the locality! On his right hand, 
as he rode along in the early morning—his hostess for thirty-two 
years attended gospel preaching at five in the morning—lay the 
North Loch, a sheet of water now drained and converted into 
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ornate parks. The country road is now one of the handsomest 
and busiest thoroughfares in the whole world. Its first building 
was put up when the Calton Hill Methodist Society was still in its 
infancy. On the hill above the huge Waverley terminus of the 
North British Railway—the largest of its kind in the British Isles 
—the Edinburgh friends of John Wesley secured a quaint little 
building, known as the Saut Backet, or Saltcellar, from its box-like 
appearance. This they rented, for Sunday services, to dissenting 
Presbyterians, who later founded several large and flourishing 
congregations in the New Town. In one of these churches Dr. 
John Brown, author of the immoral Rab and his Friends, grew 
up to manhood as the minister’s son. The Saut Backet served as a 
meeting place for fifteen years, when it gave place to another hall 
in the same locality described as “a dirty, damp, dangerous hole, 
holding six hundred people.” This hall was sold in 1815 to the 
bridge commissioners when the North Bridge was constructed. 
The construction fifty years later of the handsome Edinburgh Post 
Office has changed the whole appearance of the district. Another 
“elect lady” who aided Wesley in his work was Lady Glenorchy, 
who opened a chapel for gospel work near the Grassmarket. Wesley 
secured a clergyman from Ireland, the Rev. Richard de Courey, a 
graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, for its ministrations, but in 
the fierce Calvinist-Arminian controversy which was then raging 
de Courey took the Calvinist side, and Wesley’s preachers were 
shut out. Through all this trouble Lady Maxwell remained his 
steadfast friend. Lady Glenorchy, a short time after her desertion 
of Wesley’s cause, fell ill and died, leaving her friend Lady Max- 
well as sole executrix and manager of her schools and chapel. 
Wesley came to hold the people of Edinburgh in high esteem. 
Three years before his death he remarks of them in his diary: 
“I still find a frankness and openness in the people of Edin- 
burgh which I find in few other parts of the kingdom. I spent 
two days among them with much satisfaction.” He and they had 
a common foothold in reverence for the Bible, and their differences 
were minor and unessential. In an entry to be found in his diary, 
dated Dundee, June 5, 1766, he sums things up thus: “My ground 
is the Bible. Yea, I am a Bible-bigot. I follow it in all things, both 
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great and small. Therefore (1) I always use a short, private 
prayer, when I attend the public service of God. Do not you 
[Seotchmen]? Why do you not? Is not this according to the 
Bible? (2) I stand, whenever I sing the praise of God in public. 
Does not the Bible give you plain precedent for this? (3) I 
always kneel before the Lord my Maker, when I pray in public. 
(4) I generally in public use the Lord’s Prayer, because Christ 
has taught me when I pray to say—.” Practically, on all the 
points of difference, doctrinal and ceremonial, the Presbyterian 
Churches of Scotland have come close to Wesley’s position. Only 
two years ago, by a decision of the English Lord Chancellor Hals- 
bury, the largest Presbyterian body in Scotland, formed by a 
union of two powerful churches, lost most of its property because 
it had—so to speak—compounded with Arminianism. 

During most of the nineteenth century Edinburgh Methodism 
kept on the quiet tenor of its way, being steadily recruited from 
northern England. It failed, however, to make itself felt as a 
power, as an intellectual and religious influence; the chapels were 
English offshoots. But in the year 1888 there came to the city an 
Englishman, the Rev. George Jackson, then in his twenty-fifth 
year, to be pastor of the Nicholson Square Church, which is close 
to the University. “His eighteen years’ magnificent service in 
Edinburgh,” says a journal of standing, The Scottish Review and 
Christian Leader, “has begotten an intellectual respect for Metho- 
dism and shattered our Presbyterian self-complacency. Mr. Jack- 
son has broken down the middle wall of partition, and Presbyterian 
and Methodist have learned to understand and to think well of 
each other.” Mr. Jackson’s aim when he arrived in Edinburgh 
was to move out from the more scholastic environments of Nichol- 
son Square, associated with routine work, and do something for 
the city at large and its struggling masses. He conceived the 
plan of founding another congregation which, to use his own 
words, “should do for the Methodists on the west side of the city 
what already Nicholson Square Church was doing on the east 
side.” Accordingly he launched “The West End Mission.” Its 
first home was not far from Coates Place, associated with Lady 
Maxwell. In Shandwick Place there was a second-class entertain- 
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ment hall known as Albert Hall, and this was rented for Sundays. 
After two years the work had so grown that its supporters felt jus- 
tified in moving to the Synod Hall in Castle Terrace, a hall capable 
of seating about two thousand persons. It is interesting to recall 
the fact that this great structure was originally built for theatrical 
purposes; but the Edinburgh people did not take to the grand 
theater and it was readjusted to church ends, being made the 
headquarters of United Presbyterian work in the capital. Soon 
the hall was filled to its full capacity by audiences largely com- 
posed of young men who were attracted by the speaker’s fresh 
and forcible manner of treating gospel truth, and many of them 
proved valuable and loyal assistants to him in his further efforts 
to evangelize the masses. A men’s meeting was organized, which 
aimed at creating an interest in social and religious questions 
among workingmen who were not in the habit of attending any 
church. These gatherings were held on Sunday afternoons, and 
prominent men from different parts of the country were invited 
to speak. Not only were new converts numerous, but many who 
were drifting into infidelity were influenced for good and brought 
back into the Christian communion. 

Another movement was the “Temperance Public House,” 
which furnished counter attractions to public houses (or saloons) 
of the city. A few years later work began further north, at Stock- 
bridge, in a poor neighborhood ; and before long a flourishing Sun- 
day school, and all the equipment of an active church, were in full 
activity. A place of amusement known as Albion Hall had been 
rented for the work, but this was bought and rebuilt, and the new 
premises are modern and excellent. By the close of the year 1901 
the parent institution was also in permanent quarters. The site 
chosen was south of Castle Terrace, and directly west of the 
University, at Tolcross. In addition to a spacious large hall, one 
of the best auditoriums in Edinburgh, there is a smaller hall for 
lectures and like purposes, and about a dozen classrooms. The 
whole structure cost over a quarter of a million dollars. Mr. 
Jackson’s work has given Methodism a dignified place in the life 
of Edinburgh which must be gratifying to all lovers of the cause. 
The great pulpit orator of the city, Dr. Alexander Whyte, has for 
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several years been lecturing on noted religious thinkers and leaders 
of religious movements. He devoted one winter to William Law, 
and another to John Henry Newman; and just at the time the 
Wesleyan Mission Hall was completed he chose John Wesley as his 
theme. These lectures presented a new and better estimate of the 
great leader to the thinking people of Edinburgh. Dr. Whyte 
has been friendly and sympathetic throughout, and has aided Mr. 
Jackson in every available way. His own church, Free Saint 
George’s, stands in Shandwick Place, where the mission work was 
first started. Mr. Jackson is now on this side of the Atlantic, en- 
gaged in similar work in the city of Toronto in Canada. His 
successor will have no light work in carrying on the enterprises 
that have been launched so nobly in the city of John Knox. 
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Art. ITI.—AN ESTIMATE OF SIDNEY LANIER 


Srpyey Lanier was born in Macon, Georgia, February 3, 
1842. Of Huguenot and English ancestry, he inherited some of 
the sterling qualities that are found in such sturdy stock, exhibit- 
ing withal a distinct individuality as a man and an author. Grad- 
uating at eighteen years of age with the first honors of his class 
at Oglethorpe College, Georgia, he remained a while as tutor in 
the college of which he had been a student, the opening of the 
Civil War in 1861 calling him to the field in actual military serv- 
ice. Acquitting himself with honor as a soldier he experienced 
all the privations and hardships then incident to the Southern sol- 
diery, having been a prisoner for months at Fort Lookout and there 
revealing undoubted symptoms of that fatal disease which so soon 
was to terminate his promising life. From the close of the war, in 
1865, to his death, 1881, he fought a brave and losing fight with 
disease, the marvel being that he did what he did as an author in 
the scattered intervals of freedom from suffering. A clerk in 
Montgomery, Alabama, the principal of an academy in Prattsville, 
Alabama, studying and practicing law at Macon, he made his 
home at length, in 1873, in Baltimore, devoting what little strength 
he possessed to his music and literary work, pressed as he was by 
the immediate pecuniary needs of himself and family. His 
appointment in 1879 as Lecturer on English Literature in Johns 
Hopkins University gave him unfeigned delight, and seemed for a 
time at least to renew his rapidly declining health. Immersing 
himself in the study of Old English and Elizabethan English, writ- 
ing verse and prose, and lecturing at the University and in the 
city, waning strength made it at length necessary for him to remit 
all literary labors, so that, in May, 1881, as a last resort, he 
journeyed to the mountains of North Carolina, dying at forty 
years of age, when life seemed more desirable than ever, and 
when he stood at the border-line of the realization of the fondest 
ideals of his heart. The most casual survey of the life of Lanier 
thus reveals two characteristics of undoubted prominence. 

The first is that he was, out and out, a Southern poet. A 
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Georgian by birth, and a soldier on the Confederate side in the 
Civil War, his patriotism in this specific, sectional sense was a 
passion and a religion with him, expressing itself in all the deeper 
undercurrents of his life as well as in their outward and more prac- 
tical forms. Especially in his poetry he was a representative 
Southerner, fittingly included by Professor Baskerville, his biogra- 
pher, in The Southern Writers Series; a national and yet a local 
author, exhibiting the Zeit-Geist, the time-spirit, and the Staat- 
Geist, the place-spirit. This he does in “The Song of The Chatta- 
hoochee,” “Tampa Robins,” “A Florida Sunday,” “On a Pal- 
metto,” “The Palm and The Pine,” and similar poems. His 
residence and work in Baltimore, midway between the North and 
South, happily saved him from the narrowness of sectionalism on 
the one hand, while making it also easy for him to turn his eye 
southward to the fond associations of his youth. It was, however, 
as an American rather than as a Southerner that he penned his | 
Centennial Cantata, “From this Hundred-Terraced Height.” A 
second and more valuable feature of his personality is the sensi- 
tiveness of his organization, physical, mental, and spiritual. 
Indeed, the term “spiritual” may be applied to the sum total of 
his being, as applicable, in a sense, as to Keats and Stevenson and 
Shelley; so delicately constructed in the fiber and tissue of his 
nature and so responsive to every psychic influence that he enjoyed 
and suffered as few others have done. Lawyer and soldier that he 
was, he was, more than all, a highly strung and keenly sensitive 
personality, more fitted for some exalted sphere midway between 
earth and heaven than for the struggles and defeats of the world 
as it daily goes on. Poverty and ill-health intensified these condi- 
tions to the borders of acute personal distress, so that few sadder 
pages can be found in modern letters than those that tell the story 
of the unsatisfied ambitions of this aspiring spirit. While it must 
be conceded that his mental outlook and inlook were somewhat dis- 
turbed and distorted by adverse conditions, it is also true that 
from these very conditions there have also emerged elements of 
tenderness and delicacy and spiritual force which could ill be 
spared from his works. 

His prose works are as follows: Tiger Lilies; his first and 
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last attempt in fiction, and his first production in prose. It was a 
symbol of the Civil War. Florida; its scenery, climate, ete. The 
Boys’ Froissart, The Boys’ King Arthur, Science of English Verse, 
The Boys’ Mabinogion, The Boys’ Perey, and The English Novel, 
his work in this direction thus covering the province of fiction, 
literary criticism, and historical miscellany, constituting, as is too 
often forgotten, the larger and the more valuable part of his work 
as an author. His editions of a series of the older chroniclers, 
such as Froissart, prepared especially for the young, serve to con- 
nect his later literary life and educational work in Baltimore with 
his earliest experience in teaching, as well as to reveal his personal 
interest in secondary education and his strong desire to acquaint 
the youth of the country with these primitive, semihistorical times. 
The first publication of one of these, Mabinogion, in the year of 
his death, and one of them, Perey, the year following, served to 
add pathos to their preparation. Of these prose works thus cited 
there are two that are so characteristic of the author as a man, 
and so fully set forth his peculiar views of verse and literary art, 
that they deserve specific study. These are The Science of English 
Verse and The English Novel, each of them first delivered as a 
course of lectures at Johns Hopkins University, and together, as 
his editor telis us, “intended to be parts of a comprehensive philoso- 
phy of formal and substantial beauty in literature—a scheme, as 
is known, which the aspiring author did not live to elaborate. The 
first of these books, The Science of English Verse, indicates in its 
title its character and purpose; a title, however, from Coleridge’s 
point of view, strictly contradictory, since he sharply contrasts 
poetry and science as mutually exclusive. In the preface he gives 
us a condensed account of poetic criticism in England from the 
time of Aldhelm, in the sixth century, on through the work of 
Gascoigne, Sidney, Puttenham, and Webbe, down to the days of 
Coleridge and Poe’s didactic discussion of The Rationale of Verse. 
The volume gives us in full his theory of verse, and involves two 
fundamental teachings. The first is the essential importance of 
form, of formal poetry; the principle of technique applied in the 
sphere of verse. So thoroughly is he possessed with this idea that 
even in The English Novel he devotes a substantial portion of the 
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book to its exposition. He stoutly contends that science, or the 
knowledge of forms, as applied to poetry is simply the application 
in a special sphere of a natural principle everywhere applicable ; 
that as every art, such as music or painting or sculpture, has its 
corresponding science, literature, in the form of verse, is no 
exception to the law. Hence he contends, first of all, that such 
a view of technique in no way prevents the free office of the imag- 
ination, but rather stimulates it, as seen especially in Shakespeare 
and Tennyson and Beethoven, and all the masters of every art. 
He insists that genius and method are interactive and supplemen- 
tary, and not, as is supposed, antagonistic; that English science 
and English verse have been developing, side by side, since the 
days of Elizabeth, as seen in the work of Davy, Faraday, Huxley, 
and Darwin, on the one hand, and that of Wordsworth, Keats, 
Byron, and Longfellow, on the other; that this technique is “the 
rudder of the literary artist,” so that, as the proverb states it, “he 
who will not answer to the rudder must answer to the rocks.” As 
especially in point he adduces Tennyson as a well-versed scientific 
man, and quotes at length from “In Memoriam” to confirm his 
theory. He cannot too strongly condemn such a lawless poet as 
Whitman, who in the name of democratic freedom in the field of 
verse runs athwart all artistic limits and becomes a law unto him- 
self. Against the extreme positions of the school of Zola he is 
equally severe—that literature is to be reduced to the purely 
experimental, and the imagination made always subordinate to 
the realistic and objective. The second teaching emphasized in 
this volume is the vital relation of poetry and music, a theory that 
pervades all Lanier’s deliverances on verse, and is at length carried 
by him to great extremes. Applying the same principle in the 
sphere of prose fiction he contends that science, music, and the 
novel have risen and developed together, as suggested by the fact 
that Newton, Bach, and Richardson lived and worked in the same 
century. The division of his book into the three parts—Rhythm, 
Tones, and Colors—reveals at once this emphasis of sound in 
poetry. He enunciates the principle that verse is “a set of sounds 
and silences with definite relations,” by which he means musical 
relations. “When we hear verse,” he says, “we hear a set of 
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relations between sounds; when we read verse we see that which 
brings to us a set of relations between sounds.” It is the prin- 
ciple of Pope, that “the sound is an echo to the sense,” carried 
to a far wider application as it is also an equally wider appli- 
cation of Poe’s definition of poetry as “the rhythmical expres- 
sion of beauty.” “All possible phenomena of verse,” he says, 
“are reducible to terms of vibration.” All poetry is thus finally 
tested by the ear. He speaks of the “imagination of the ear.” 
The study of verse must thus begin, as philology does, with pho- 
neties, a study of sounds. He insists that the sound-relations 
which constitute music are the same with those that constitute 
verse, or, as he states it more concisely, “the art of sound must 
always be regarded as the genus, and music and verse the two 
species,’ while throughout the book English poetry is fully utilized 
to illustrate the various teachings of his favorite theory. As to 
this theory, suffice it to say that in each of its fundamental teach- 
ings as to form and music it is simply the extreme application of 
a principle in itself valid, historically illustrated and beneficent 
in its working. To verse, as to all literature, there is a technical 
or scientific side, and more prominent in verse, as metrical, than 
in prose, but always held in due subjection to the thought as 
superior. Sense, spirit, and structure are the three essential fac- 
tors of verse, and this stated in the order of their importance; 
the mere form, important as it is, being strictly secondary to the 
idea and the inspiration behind it. Spontaneity or poetic unction 
is unspeakably more important to the poet and reader than mere 
esthetic correctness, nor is it at all true, as the author holds, 
“that not a single line of verse was ever written by instinct alone,” 
if by that he means that the poetic “instinct” is not the main factor 
involved, as in Burns and Whittier. So, again, music and poetry 
agree, but not to the extent of practically abolishing the marks 
of difference between them, or of making it possible to develop 
the one along the lines of the other. It is only in the infancy of 
nations and civilizations that such a close connection is seen as the 
minstrel goes about, with harp in hand, reciting and singing his 
verse. As society advances, and knowledge broadens, these arts, 
hitherto conjoined, diverge, until the difference between Mendels- 
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sohn and Milton is a definite one, so that each would impair the 
value of his own distinctive work by trespassing too much upon 
the domain of the other. Here, again, the author is carried 
by his theory to positions neither antecedently nor historically 
tenable. 

The second of the author’s more important prose writings 
and, indeed, the ablest and most satisfactory of all is The English 
Novel and the Principle of Its Development. He studies the 
novel as one of the great prose-forms of literature, as also the most 
readable and popular form. Noting, by way of preface, that prose 
is a later literary form than verse, and is so in that the earlier 
speech of man was rhythmical, he begins, in his fourth chapter, to 
discuss the central theory of the book, the growth of human per- 
sonality and its expression through the novel as a medium. This 
he does in a concrete way, by comparing the crude idea which the 
Greeks had of such personality, as seen in the Prometheus Bound, 
of Aschylus, and the clearer idea of the modern world as seen in 
Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound or Bayard Taylor’s Prince 
Deukalion. He argues that no adequate idea of human personality 
existed in the Greek drama, in its polytheistic and pantheistic sys- 
tem, it being reserved for later ages to expand and apply this 
doctrine, revealing the relation of man’s personality to God and 
humanity and nature. Passing to a still more concrete illustration 
of this gradual growth of the notion of individuality he takes up 
the work of George Eliot, as the leading English novelist of her 
day, in connection with the poetic work of Mrs. Browning, in 
order to show how this principle passed to more and more specific 
and complex expression and introduced into literature just the 
elements of vitality, variety, and interest that it needed. “What 
an amazing are of progress we have traversed,” he says, “from 
ZEschylus to George Eliot, from feeble personality and justice 
to strong personality and love!” Taking up, then, the history of 
the English novel he goes on to show how in England alone and in 
the sphere of English fiction alone the growth of this idea of per- 
sonality is seen, when we compare such earlier novelists as Richard- 
son, Fielding, Smollett, and Sterne with such later names as 
Bulwer, Dickens, Thackeray, and Charlotte Bronté and George 
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Eliot, to say nothing of that marvelous moral advance which is 
made in the writings of these later authors. If it be asked how 
this idea is expressed in George Eliot’s fiction in such pronounced 
and practical forms, the answer is that in her novels, from first 
to last, she seeks to mediate truth in common terms to the common 
mind, to preach “the russet-coated epic of the everyday life of a 
common people,” to aim to explain the strange and apparently 
unjustifiable partiality of God’s spiritual gifts as between man 
and man. Thus he takes up in order her best novels, Adam Bede, 
The Mill on the Floss, and Silas Marner, to show how she taught 
the possibility of moral greatness in all men, even the lowliest; 
contrasting such characters as Pamela and Clarissa Harlowe with 
Dinah Morris and Maggie Tulliver, such a record as Janet’s 
Repentance being impossible in the earlier and immature stages 
of British fiction. The volume closes with an earnest plea for 
morality in art, as illustrated in Keats, Mrs. Browning, and 
Emerson, or as so signally seen in fiction by a comparison of 
Fielding’s Tom Jones with George Eliot’s Amos Barton. The 
discussion is especially suggestive as exalting the mission of the 
modern novel and the special work of a great British authoress. 
Here, again, as in the other treatise, any critical objection taken 
to the discussion would apply to the extreme application of the 
principle and not to the principle itself. The novel as a repre- 
sentative form of prose is, beyond question, a highly important 
medium of expressing the doctrine of human personality, but it is 
by no means alone in this particular nor is it the chief medium, 
dramatie verse being more distinctively so and historical prose 
being quite as prominent. Moreover, the limitation of the discus- 
sion to the English novel confines the principle to a field quite 
too narrow for historical or literary justice. Such exceptions 
apart, however, the book is full of sound suggestion, and may be 
said to form a valid contribution to the general subject treated, 
its best feature being that it connects fiction, an imaginative type 
of prose, with the profoundest mental and moral processes, and 
thus lifts the whole department of literature to the highest literary 
level. In this respect the treatise is in keeping with the author’s 
character as a man and with the exalted ideals that he aimed to 
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realize in the realm of American letters. If we have, then, in 
mind the entire content of his prose work, and inquire as to the 
general characteristics and merits of his style, we may safely affirm 
that it is, in the main, a clear, vigorous, and correct style without 
being brilliant or masterly ; a style suited to his own way of think- 
ing and wholly free from artifice. Apart from his Science of Eng- 
lish Verse, which may be called a professional rather than a popu- 
lar treatise, his diction is lucid and virile. If we compare his 
English Novel with his semimythical books for boys, we note two 
distinct types of prose, the philosophic and the popular, the ability 
with which each type is illustrated clearly revealing an order of 
merit quite above the average, and which, it is safe to assume, had 
his life been spared would have expressed itself in other and 
superior forms of prose productions. As he died he had just 
about begun to live as an author. 

Turning from the author’s prose to his verse, although we 
come to a much more limited literary product, it is in his poetry 
more fully than in his prose that he reveals his essential self and 
stimulates the appreciative study of the reader. In the edition 
of his collected poems, embracing in all about one hundred titles, 
no attempt is made at classification from the view-point of poetic 
forms, the poems being divisible, chronologically, into the earlier 
and the later, a half dozen of them, however, falling under the 
category of Local or Dialect Poems, as exhibiting certain phases 
of southern life and character. We find no dramatic poem, nor 
any example approximating thereto; no epic poem, nor any speci- 
men distinctly epical; no poem of any special length, the selec- 
tions being, throughout, of the miscellaneous order, gathered up 
by his devoted wife from the various periodicals in which they 
had appeared. They are thus characteristically descriptive or 
lyric, such titles as “Clover,” “Sunrise,” “Sunset,” “The Waving 
of the Corn,” “The Marshes of Glynn,” emphasizing the descrip- 
tive feature, and such as “A Song of the Future,” “The Sym- 
phony,” “In Absence,” and “Life and Song,” emphasizing the 
subjective or lyric. No one of his better poems fails to fuse 
these related elements in a natural unity as interpreting human 
life and destiny. Whatever the special form or teaching of the 
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particular poem, this may be said of Lanier that cannot be said 
of all standard poets: that he is always himself, a natural bard, 
voicing in verse, as best he may, the deepest convictions of his 
soul quite apart from the accepted canons of the schools. “My 
principle,” he says, “is that the artist shall put forth, humbly and 
lovingly, the very best and highest that is in him, utterly regard- 
less of contemporary criticism.” In subjecting his work as a poet 
to a more specific inspection we note first of all that his nature 
and ideals were essentially poetic, and poetic on the lyrical side. 
He had what has been called “imaginative genius,” a genuine 
poetic temper and taste, the true poetic tone and touch of the 
verbal artist, and in this sense at least possessed something of the 
“vision divine.” As Stedman states it, he was a poet “bent upon 
no middle fight,” seeking, as Milton sought, to compass “the height 
of the great argument” toward which from his earliest manhood 
he had aspired. The record of his life, fragmentary as it is, is a 
sufficient confirmation of this growing love of his art, connected, as 
it always was, with his devotion to music as one of the choicest 
media for the expression of the soul’s innermost life. As early as 
his graduating year, when still in his “teens,” he felt the uprisings 
of this poetic passion and its struggle for embodiment in verse, 
such poems as “A Birthday Song,” “Resurrection,” “In the 
Foam,” and “The Tournament,’ having been composed before 
1870. Even during his army experience he was poetizing, and 
forecasting his poetic work. When returning to Macon in 1868, 
though formally to the study and practice of law, he seemed fired 
with a new ambition to do something far above the professional 
restrictions of the court room. As he writes to his wife, in the 
most intense language at his command: “The very inner spirit 
and essence of all songs hath blown upon me in quick gusts like 
the breath of passion and sailed me into a sea of vast dreams, 
whereof each wave is at once a vision and a melody.” To his 
father, urging his return from Baltimore to Macon, and practically 
his renunciation of poetry for the practice of law, he writes: 
“Think how for twenty years, through poverty, pain, weariness, 
and sickness, these two figures of music and poetry have steadily 
kept in my heart so that I could not banish them.” To his wife 
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he writes again, in almost boastful strains: “I know through the 
fiercest tests of life that I am in soul and shall be in life and 
utterance a great poet,” as he felt himself also to be a divinely- 
gifted musician. In fine, he loved poetry as his life. It was, in 
truth, his life, his meat and drink, his joy and solace; so that com- 
fort and peace came to him just to the degree in which he was able 
clearly to conceive and embody these supremest impulses of his 
nature. 

Readers have wondered that such an “imaginative genius” could 
have written such a book as The Science of English Verse, with 
its technical method and diction, by which the very spirit of poetry 
would seem be be affrighted. A closer study of the book dis- 
closes the fact that he so presented the subject of verse, from the 
standpoint of the musician’s art, only because he thought that 
thus, and thus only, could the innermost and as yet unheard melo- 
dies of verse be communicated to the dull ears of the people at 
large. If it be asked how this poetic spirit especially expressed 
itself, we answer, first of all, in his love of nature, somewhat as 
Bryant experienced it. No reader can fail to be impressed with 
the number of his poems bearing on natural phenomena—nature 
poems—such as “Tampa Robins,” “Corn,” “The Bee,” “The 
Mocking Bird,” “A Ballad of Trees,” “Under the Cedarcroft 
Chestnut,” “Night and Day,” “The Waving of the Corn,” and 
“Sunrise,” the last poem of his pen. Fully one third of his verse 
is of this out-of-door order. He had Wordsworth’s and Whittier’s 
enthusiastic fondness for the open life of the world as God first 
made it. Thus in his beautiful poem, “Clover,” written as a 
tribute to the memory of Keats, he talks to the hills and fields of 
Westchester as if they were sentient beings, conscious of his 
presence among them and responsive thereto: 


“Dear uplands, Chester’s favorable fields, 
My large unjealous Loves, many yet one— 
A grave good-morrow to your Graces all; 
Fair tilth and fruitful seasons! 

Lo! how still! 
The midmorn empties you of men, save me; 
Speak to your lover, meadows! None can hear, 
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I lie as lies yon placid Brandywine, 
Holding the hills and heavens in my heart 
For contemplation. 

*Tis a perfect hour. 


So in “The Marshes of Glynn” he speaks 


Of the dim sweet woods, of the dear dark woods, 
Of the heavenly woods and glades. 


It is when in these deep and dark glades he writes: 


And my heart is at ease from men, 

And the wearisome sound of the stroke 

Of the scythe of time and the trowel of trade is low, 
And belief overmasters doubt, and I know that I know; 
And my spirit is grown to a lordly great compass within. 


A further expression of this poetic spirit is seen in the struc- 
ture of the verse on its rhythmic side, in what he loved to call the 
music of the verse; where the line between music and poetry was 
too delicate to be visible, and his favorite theory of their substan- 
tial oneness was illustrated. Most of his best poems might thus 
take the title of one of them, “The Symphony,” notable as they 
are for their melody and resonance and rich cadences, so as to 
satisfy alike the ear and taste of the reader. “The Marshes of 
Glynn” is a striking example of this verbal rhythm, as it reads: 


Oh what is abroad in the marsh and the terminal sea? 

Somehow my soul seems suddenly free 

From the weighing of fate and the sad discussion of sin, 

By the length and the breadth and the sweep of the marshes of Glynn. 
Oh like to the greatness of God is the greatness within 

The range of the marshes, the liberal marshes of Glynn. 


Sinuous southward and sinuous northward the shimmering band 

Of the sand-beach fastens the fringe of the marsh to the folds of the land. 

Inward and outward to northward and southward the beachlines linger 
and curl, 

As a silver-wrought garment that clings to and follows the firm, sweet 
limbs of a girl, 

Vanishing, swerving, evermore curving again into sight. 


So in “The Waving of The Corn” and similar poems the melodies 
of English verse have never been more beautifully sounded, the 
old English principle of alliteration finding frequent and beauti- 
ful illustration. In fine, Lanier’s poetic spirit was too rich and 
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deep for full expression, and we thus note the limitation of his 
genius at the very point of its most pronounced excellence. He 
had no language in which to embody his ideals, nor was his genius 
creative enough to meet the conditions of the highest art. If he 
had “the vision divine” in occasional and approximate measure, 
he had no distinctive possession of “the faculty divine,” while at 
times the extreme of his favorite theory of English verse-structure 
on the technical side became prominent over the poetry itself and 
reduced his work to the level of the didactic. This conceded, 
however, not a few of his poems, such as “The Symphony,” “The 
Crystal,” and “Sunrise,” are the rarest products of what we may 
call rhythmic genius in the last half century. Hence we note, in 
the final survey and estimate of his work, that it was at best 
tentative only. His short life of forty years, saddened as it was 
by poverty and struggle and the gradual inroads of fatal disease, 
made it impossible for him to do anything more than form his 
plans, shape his ideals, and embody in a fragmentary way the 
most cherished conceptions of his mind. He knew the unspeakable 
anguish of what Watson has called life without health, “the dire 
compulsion of infertile days,” and he had but fairly adjusted the 
outlines of his poetic future when the summons of death came. 
He, however, lived just long enough to give to the world some indi- 
cations of the spirit that was in him and what he could and 
would have accomplished had his days been prolonged. Modern 
criticism must therefore deal leniently with the poetic product 
of such a bard, and give him at every point the benefit of the doubt. 
It is thus that Baskerville is bold enough to write that “Sidney 
Lanier is already generally recognized as the most distinctive 
figure in our literature since the famous group of New England 
poets passed away, and that many are almost claiming for him the 
right to rank among the few genuine poets of America.” Mabie, 
in speaking of his “affluent and plastic imagination,” calls him “a 
great figure in the opening of the national period which followed 
the Civil War,” and he adds: “A century hence, when American 
literature shall have struck deep into the almost unexplored depths 
of American life, his significance will be acknowledged.” 

It is further to be noted that his influence has been altogether 
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ennobling, thoroughly appreciated by those who live in the spirit. 
As one has expressed it, “he was an embodied ideal sent into the 
world to rebuke its commonplace aims,” and rebuke them he did. 
With a kind of Lutheran protest he lifted up his voice against all 
forms of sin and wrong; against Zolaism and Byronism in litera- 
ture; entreating authors to magnify their office. He believed in 
“the holiness of beauty” as well as in “the beauty of holiness.” 
As he said to the students of Johns Hopkins, “He who has not per- 
ceived how artistic beauty and moral beauty are convergent lines 
which run back into a common ideal origin, he is not yet the great 
artist,” while few poets so aroused his indignation as did Whitman 
with his coarse theory of the democracy of art and the subordina- 
tion of the spiritual to the sensuous. “Unless you are suffused 
with truth, wisdom, goodness, and love,” he says, “abandon the 
hope that the ages will accept you as an artist.” It is this temper 
and ideal that make the personality of Lanier permanently attrac- 
tive, whatever may or may not be the specific value of his literary 
work. He wrote to Hayne, a fellow Southerner and poet, that at 
the close of the day, when wearied with work and suffering, he 
would hold up in his arms his blue-eyed boy and peer into his 
face and wonder at the thrilling mystery of his being. Somewhat 
thus do we look upon the face of Lanier, wondering “at the thril- 
ling mystery of his being,” at the possibilities lying latent in his 
gifted and gracious nature. Conceding all his alleged faults and 
limitations, we can pay to him the tribute that he lovingly paid to 
Beethoven as a great master of music: 


O Psalmist of the weak, the strong, 
O Troubadour of love and strife, 
Co-Litanist of right and wrong, 
Sole Hymner of the whole of life, 
I know not how—I care not why— 
Thy music sets my world at ease, 
And melts my passion’s mortal cry 
In satisfying symphonies. 


So did he speak and write; so did he sing and suffer ; so did he live 
and die—this Keats of American letters. 
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Art. IV.—THE FIRST ATTEMPTS AT CHURCH UNION 
IN AMERICA 


Tue stately volume containing the Proceedings of the Inter- 
Church Conference on Federation held in New York in the month 
of November, 1905, calls to mind a small pamphlet, or rather a 
series of seven pamphlets, giving reports of a number of confer- 
ences held more than one hundred and fifty years ago. Those 
conferences, meeting in little log cabins in the colony of Pennsy!- 
vania, had the same object in view as had the great assembly that 
convened in Carnegie Hall, and some questions were discussed 
then which appeared on the program of the recent New York 
Conference. I cannot find in the volume of Proceedings of the 
Inter-Church Federation Conference any reference to those 
modest precursors, yet the fact is that in the year 1742 there were 
held seven conferences for the explicit purpose of federating the 
various denominations existing among the German-speaking popu- 
lation of Pennsylvania. The leader in these first efforts toward 
church union in America was Count Zinzendorf, the founder of 
the “Unitas Fratrum,” who visited America in the years 1741-43. 
The minutes of the conferences were printed by Benjamin Frank- 
lin in Philadelphia and are among the rarest prints in the German 
language dating from the colonial period. The complete title of 
the first one is: “Authentische/ Relation/ von dem/ <Anlass, 
Forfgang and Schluss Der am iten und 2ten Januarii Anno 
1742/ in Germantown gehaltenen/ Versammlung/ LEiniger 
Arbeiter/ Derer meisten Christlichen Religionen/ und/ Vieler 
vor sich selbst Gott-dienenden Christen-Menschen/ in Pennsyl- 
vania;/ Aufgesetzt/ in Germantown am Abend des 2ten obligen 
Monats./ Philadelphia,/ Gedruckt und zu haben bey B. Frank- 
lin./’”? 

Pennsylvania was the haven of refuge for all those who were 
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persecuted in Europe on account of their religious convictions. 
A great many Germans driven from their fatherland by the 
intolerance of the state churches turned their faces to the new 
world and settled in William Penn’s colony, where they were 
allowed to serve God according to their consciences. Soon Men- 
nonites, Baptists, Schwenkfelders, Moravians, Siebentiiger, Sepa- 
ratists, Inspiritists, Hermits, also adherents of the Lutheran and 
Reformed Churches were clearing the woods and building their 
cabins and sending their prayers to the Heavenly Father in the 
untrammeled enjoyment of religious liberty. When Count Zin- 
zendorf came to Pennsylvania in December, 1741, he heard that 
nearly one hundred and twenty thousand German settlers were 
living in the colony.’ But the spirit of intolerance and religious 
strife to which they had been accustomed in their former homes 
had not been left behind across the sea. It manifested itself even 
in free Pennsylvania, causing envy, malice, bitter discussions, 
harsh words and slander. A well-meaning, pious Separatist, 
Johann Adam Gruber by name, was deeply pained by those need- 
less dissensions and as early as 1736 sent a “Call to those souls 
in Pennsylvania, who were formerly awakened, and who are dis- 
persed here and there, in connection with existing sects or inde- 
pendent, to a new bond of organic union and fellowship in prayer, 
issued by a heart that is anxious for the healing of the bruises of 
Zion.” In strong and touching words he described the bruises of 
Zion, but no definite plans for healing them were offered until 
the arrival of Count Zinzendorf. He had been for years the 
apostle of a united Christendom on the basis of personal faith 
in Christ Jesus, and he was in hopes that the great design of his 
life, the ideal of “a Church of God in the spirit,” might be realized 
in America, where no political, ecclesiastical or dogmatical preju- 
dices stood in the way. The Count prevailed upon Heinrich 
Antes, a member of the German Reformed Church who was 
widely known, and highly respected on account of his sterling 
Christian character and his social standing, to address, on Decem- 
ber 15, 1741, an open letter to the heads of the va~ious denomina- 
tions inviting them to send representatives to a meeting which was 


1D. Crans. Alte und Neue Brilder-Historie. Barby. 1772. p. 345. 
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to be held, on January 1 of the following year, in Germantown, 
“not to quarrel, but in love to discuss the most important articles 
of faith, so as to find out how closely they were united in essential 
things, and for the rest to bear with each other in love in all 
opinions that do not undermine the foundations of salvation, in 
order that all judging and criticising might be lessened and 
eliminated.” The minutes of the first conference contain the fol- 
lowing with reference to the origin and purpose of the meeting: 


Heinrich Antes and several other lovers of liberty in this country 
had desired many years ago that not so much evil should be spoken and 
written of their fellow beings without evidence, because by this means 
the cause is never furthered. The opportunity to do good is always cut 
off beforehand. They only waited for the favorable time and hour, and 
now they thought the time had come. Because they not only noticed a 
desire among various people to know one another more accurately, so as 
not to need to fear a shadow, but with greater certainty they desired to 
avoid what is harmful. They were even requested (by some) to take the 
matter in hand. Therefore Heinrich Antes wrote letters to all and each 
representative and worker in the various organizations where he and 
his friends desired greater friendship among one another in respect to 
matters above stated. 

The good hand of God was with this little dove. It came like the 
latter, with an olive leaf, and not one of those invited failed to come. 


The following denominations were represented at the first 
Conference or Synod: German Reformed, Lutherans, German 
Baptists or Tunkers, Mennonites, Moravians, Schwenkfelders, 
Separatists, Hern:its, Siebentiger. According to Count Zinzen- 
dorf’s account the:'e were above one hundred persons present,’ and 
more than fifty p:rsons took part in the deliberations.? Count 
Zinzendorf was wianimously elected President, or Synodus, and 
the Moravian brother Johann Jacob Miiller was made secretary. 

It was proposed, since it was impossible to unite all heads, and 
since this would be of no great service to the Saviour or to the souls of 
men, that all workers in the various bodies should agree: to worship 
unitedly the common Saviour, to ask his forgiveness for everything that 
had passed between them, to drop at once all personal difficulties or 
animosities, and, although belonging to different denominational! families, 
to unite on one common basis and to build upon that foundation in such 


a manner that no one who knew Christ or was seeking him with his 
whole heart, should appear a barbarian in his language to the others. 


1 Naturelle Reflexiones, p. 194 
® Reichel’s History of the Moravians, p. 98 
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The questions which were discussed, and the “unanimous replies” 
as adopted by the conference, are as follows: 

Query 1. Is it not an adherence to the creature when we 
make fellowship, and is this not at least to be apprehended ? 
Unanimous Reply: We adhere to creatures from the inclination 
of the flesh, or by reason of selfish interests or fear, and this 
adherence belongs to the works of the flesh. But the adherence 
of the children of God should be as intimate as that between our 
God and his Son (John 17. 2). This mutual love must be 
extended as far as possible; all reconciled and pardoned sinners 
are entitled to it, one as much as the other. We desire, then, by 
God’s grace to tenderly love all his children in all religions in this 
country, and to so cling to each other as will be granted to us 
by Him whose last will was: John 17. 14-23. 

Query 2. How manifold is the community of the saints? 
Unanimous Reply: The community of God in the Spirit is num- 
berless and is found throughout the world, sometimes in places 
where it is least expected. 

Query 3. What can be expected with regard to such a unifica- 
tion in Pennsylvania? Unanimously they replied that, as far as 
they knew each other, there were in every organization some 
workers who were striving after their own salvation and after 
the salvation of others. If it were possible to agree on the main 
points it were well to venture upon such a union where each body 
should preserve its peculiar rights. 

Query 4. Are honor and respect due to every orderly organ- 
ization? Unanimous Reply: All orderly organizations are 
established or supported or at least tolerated by God. Therefore 
the children of God are not only not called upon to storm well- 
arranged organizations, or (what is worse) to destroy them in a 
stealthy and sneaky fashion; but they have a veneration in their 
feelings for all that have adjusted themselves in an orderly 
manner. 

Query 5. How can it be brought about that, without subduing 
the Spirit, it should be possible to give good advice to one another, 
and, if it is wanted, to help one another honestly? Unanimous 
Reply: In a lengthy answer it is declared that all differences of 
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opinion shall be submitted in writing to the Synod, “but who- 
ever cannot abide his time is directed to the house of Heinrich 
Antes.” 

Query 6. How is it to be ascertained whether those who are 
delegated to this council of brethren are of God? Unanimous 
Reply: The written testimony of each community within itself 
(having been publicly laid before each community and validated) 
is sufficient. 

Query 7. What are the main points to which all must agree 
to enable us to be present at this council of brethren? In the 
Unanimous Reply is printed in large letters the passage John 3. 
16-18, followed by a lengthy confession of belief in the divinity 
and the atoning death of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of mankind. 

In conclusion the conference adopted the following resolu- 
tion : 

Finally, we have unanimously agreed, in order to further thorough 
discussions in our future meetings, not to allow any disputation about 
Scripture passages that are neither prophetic, nor mystic, nor metaphori- 
cal, but are plain and clear, and which according to the original texts as 
given in all editions bear only one sense. 

Six more conferences took place during the next few months. 
At some of them very practical questions were discussed, as, for 
instance, what could be done to improve the training of the chil- 
dren. But soon disagreements became manifest. Accusations 
were raised against Count Zinzendorf which caused him to make 
public replies, which he had printed. Some disparaging remarks 
which he made concerning certain members of the conference were 
reported to them, and the outcome of it was that the Count was 
compelled to resign the presidency. At the third synod three con- 
verted Indians were introduced and were baptized, by sprinkling, 
by the Moravian Brother Christoph Heinrich Rauch. At this 
the friends of immersion took offense and withdrew. The attend- 
ance upon the succeeding conferences became less numerous, and 
at the seventh, held in Philadelphia in June, 1742, no arrange- 
ments were made for another. 
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Art. V.—DO WE NEED A METHODIST CREED ? 


For many of our sister churches the problem of creed sub- 
scription and creed revision has been a pressing one. Not only 
in this country but in England and Germany and France it has 
been a center of war controversy. From all this the Methodist 
Church has been free, and it came as a surprise when the Church, 
South, at its last General Conference, proposed the formation of a 
new Methodist creed. It is not the purpose of this paper to cham- 
pion the specific proposal for an ecumenical creed, but to consider 
some questions suggested by it. What is the creed of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church? What is the place and value of the creed ? 
Do we need a Methodist creed ? 

Among the great branches of Protestantism Methodism stands 
alone in one respect. Each of these stood at the beginning of 
some particular doctrine or principle in church constitution or 
practice. Methodism began with no such innovation. Wesley 
had no quarrel with his time or his church as to doctrine or 
polity. He had definite opinions, and they were not commonly 
shared by men about him; but he felt no need to go out of the 
church to preach them. Nor did these things stand first in his 
conception of Christianity. The Christian Life was to him 
primarily a spirit: Love. “I will not quarrel with you about any 
opinion. Only see that your heart be right toward God, that you 
know and love the Lord Jesus Christ ; that you love your neighbor 
and walk as your Master walked.” What the Christian religion 
offered was not a teaching, but life’. What it demanded of men 
was life. As to Paul and Luther, so Christianity came to Wesley 
as the gospel of a Life, God’s gracious gift in Christ, pardoning 
men, receiving them into the life of sonship, renewing them by his 
Spirit. Like Paul he preached that life as the gospel of God’s 
gift and as the measure of man’s duty. And England, idle, 
drunken, vicious, stupid, indifferent, needed just this: not philan- 
thropy, nor ethics, nor a new doctrine, but the gospel of life. And, 
as with Luther and Paul, so Wesley’s own experience of this 
gospel was the preparation for service. And he himself gives us 
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his aim: “To describe the true, the scriptural, the experimental 
religion,” avoiding all show of learning, all phrases of the schools, 
speaking that common men might hear and know. The impress 
of the founder has remained on the church. The first interest of 
the Methodist Church has been practical, not theological. We 
have been so busy reproducing Christianity in men as a life that 
we have not taken time to express it as doctrine. We have retained 
Wesley’s emphasis in our thought of religion. Three conceptions 
of Christianity may be discriminated, each marked by a different 
emphasis. In the Lutheran and Reformed churches the supreme 
concern has been pure doctrine. The articles of faith have been 
the exclusive foundation of the church. For Roman Catholicism, 
and high churchism elsewhere, Christianity has been primarily an 
ecclesiasticism. Papacy, priesthood, apostolic succession, these 
have been chief. As Fairbairn puts it, Romanism is at heart a 
doctrine of the church, Calvinism a doctrine of God. Methodism 
illustrates a third conception. From the beginning it has laid its 
stress upon the vital and experiential. Christianity has been 
to ita life. It has viewed the whole circle of Christian truth under 
this form. Now it is the life from God, gift of his grace in 
Christ; now the life with God, through his Spirit; now the life 
for God, lived out among men; now the life of fellowship with his 
children. All these truths, the doctrine of God, of the Holy Spirit, 
of Christ, of the new birth, of the church, were emphasized in their 
relation to experience and conceived in terms of life. Here is the 
heart of Wesley’s tolerance. If faith and life were present, he 
could be indifferent to lesser matters. And Methodism, changed 
from “society” to church, has been true to this spirit. It, too, 
has said to me: Have you a real desire to save your soul? “Is 
thy heart herein as my heart? If it be, give me thy hand.” And 
this power has done what no fence of creed might do to preserve 
a church, not only rich in spiritual life, but unswervingly faith- 
ful to the spirit and truth of the gospel; a church untroubled by 
doctrinal strife or heresy trial. 

It would be farthest from the truth, however, to say that 
Methodism has ever been indifferent to doctrine. John Wesley 
stands for three great achievements: a religious awakening, a 
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moral reformation, and the founding of a great church. But he 
was more than a voice crying, Reform, or Repent. He was far 
more than a churchman forming societies and making rules. 
Something greater preceded these great results. Wesley was 
a preacher. He had a message. He saw a great need. He met 
that need, not with an exhortation or a society, but with a truth, 
a doctrine. He had tested that truth himself. It had been the 
satisfying answer to years of search. It was the good news of 
Christ offering forgiveness and saying, Ye must be born again. 
It was his life business to bring that news, to preach that doctrine, 
as the power of God unto salvation. If Wesley had not believed 
that doctrine, he would never have gone forth. Without that 
preaching he would never have kindled England. It was not his 
zeal nor his earnestness nor his industry that lifted England into 
a new life. He had all these in Oxford and in Georgia. Had he 
gotten no further, who now would care to read the story of John 
Wesley, sometime Fellow of Lincoln and somewhere rector in the 
Church of England? But that which found Paul and made 
Luther found Wesley also: the doctrine of a life not simply of 
zeal and effort, of high ideal and hard service, but a life of forgive- 
ness and fellowship given by the grace of God through faith in 
Jesus Christ. It is true he was not a great theologian. He was 
not interested in working out a system. He had no liking for 
theological dispute. But he performed for the church what is the 
greatest service that the theologian can render, he interpreted the 
heart of the gospel to the mind of men. He saw the heart of the 
Christian religion ; it was God in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself. And so he preached justification by grace through faith, 
repentance, and the new birth. It was a simple creed, but neither 
narrow nor poor. What Methodist preaching emphasized was all 
connected with this. It was a new life, not a resolution or a 
reformation, and so they emphasized the new birth. It was a gift 
from God, and so they magnified the free and full grace of God 
and talked not of unknown decrees. It was offered to free man, 
and so they insisted upon responsibility here and judgment yonder. 
It was a life of sonship through the Spirit, and so they spoke of an 
inner witness and assurance. That Spirit was the Holy Spirit, 
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and so they preached holiness as a Christian’s privilege through 
grace and a Christian’s duty in life. Wesley, like Paul, found 
in the doctrine of the Spirit alike an ethical ideal and a regenera- 
tive power. The God of such a gospel was not the inscrutable 
Sovereign, but the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
God of holy love. He who accepted it confessed his faith in Christ 
as Saviour and Lord, and knew him as such in the peace and 
power of a new life. And they whose heart God had filled could 
not but say, “And I believe in the Holy Ghost.” 

It is most misleading to place Methodism as a religion of 
enthusiasm and emotion over against an interest in doctrine. It is 
equally misleading to suppose that we have escaped doctrinal strife 
and heretical inroads by indifference to doctrine. The significant 
point has not been indifference to doctrine, but the character of the 
doctrine for which we have stood. Our working creed has centered 
not in abstract propositions or in speculative constructions, but in 
the truth of the gospel as it appeals to faith and relates itself to 
life. Methodism has its creed, and that creed has been for it no 
incidental matter, but at the heart of its life and work. It is 
another question when we consider the formal creeds or legal 
standards of Methodism. We note, first, that the branches of 
Methodism are not united here. The Methodist Episcopal Church 
has an abridgment of the Anglican Articles. The English church 
has no formal creed at all, but refers to Wesley’s Sermons and 
notes on the Scriptures. The Canadian church uses both the 
Articles and Wesley’s writings. The Southern church has not 
specifically declared of what its standards consist. A second fact 
is more significant. The only formal creed of any Methodist 
Church has never been much more than a formal creed. It is not 
that the church is in disagreement with it. It is not that it has 
become an unwelcome burden, as certain confessions in other 
churches. It has simply been passed by. Our preachers have not 
found in it their message. Where the pastor has used it for 
instruction of the young it has not been as a help to explain the 
Christian faith, but as the necessary task of explaining a church 
standard. It has never meant to our theologians what Augsburg 
and Westminster have for the teachers of Lutheranism and Pres- 


LS SO lll 
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byterianism. It is not strange that this should be so. If a creed 
is to be of value in a church it must root in its religious life and 
express this. The twenty-five Articles did not spring from the 
new life and faith of the Wesleyan movement. Their immediate 
source was the thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England. 
These came from the English Reformation, primarily a political 
movement. They were more polemic than religious, more con- 
cerned with the protest against Roman doctrine and practice than 
with the expression of the evangelical faith. Theologically, their 
inspiration came from Augsburg, modified by Geneva, with a Cal- 
vinistic element of the extreme type. It was not enough that 
Wesley eliminated articles of secondary importance or excluded 
gross Calvinistic errors. The whole emphasis and view-point here 
was different. Wesleyanism was dominated by the thought of 
Christianity as a gospel, by the great thought of justification 
by faith and the new birth. No such conception rules here, or 
even finds expression. Wesley looked at doctrine from the stand- 
point of experience and faith. These are rather theological and 
ecclesiastical propositions. Wesley’s insistence was on the funda- 
mentals, but even with Wesley’s abridgment a full third of the 
articles remaining are of secondary or polemical character. Wes- 
ley’s conception of Christianity was as intensely ethical as it was 
religious. But of Wesley’s emphasis on holiness, either on the 
religious or the practical side, there is no suggestion here. Specific 
illustration will make the comparison more plain, It is not enough, 
with the Articles, to speak of infinite power, wisdom, and goodness, 
of unity and Trinity. What Methodism proclaimed to men was 
the heavenly Father, holy and loving, offering to all men his 
grace in forgiveness and in the fellowship of a holy life. Metho- 
dism had no doubt as to the divinity of Christ. But its supreme 
faith is not expressed in a definition concerning one substance and 
two natures, but in the thought of him who reconciled them to 
God, their Saviour from sin, the Lord of their life. Methodism 
believed in the Holy Spirit, but its concern was not so much in 
any question of filioque as in the witness of the Spirit and his 
presence as the power of a new life. It had a message that con- 
victed men of sin, but its deep sense of man’s responsibility and 
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freedom and the guilt of sin which rejects the love of God finds no 
expression in the Articles on free will, or original sin, or sin after 
justification. The Article of the church speaks of doctrine and 
order, “the pure word of God” and “the sacraments duly admin- 
istered,” but there is nothing here of that practical faith of Metho- 
dism for which the church was a spiritual fellowship and a 
missionary force. 

It is not hard to say why Wesley did not frame a new creed 
for the American church. Wesley was a churchman to the very 
end, with a deep veneration for ail its forms and institutions. It 
was the conservative side of his nature. To such a man the creeds 
of the church seemed more ecclesiastical than personal. There 
are doctrines expressed in the thirty-nine Articles to which he was 
not simply indifferent, but against which he most vigorously pro- 
claimed. But it was enough for him that here, as with the canons 
of the church, there was room to admit of his work without actual 
hindrance. He had not gone to the creed of the church for his 
message. It did not concern him that it was not expressed there. 
And it was not on any creed that he depended for the conservation 
of the message which he handed on to his followers. It was in 
their hearts and in the hearts of the people; he knew it would 
live on. But we are not left to surmise if we ask what his creed 
might have been had he drawn one up. Quite aside from his 
sermons, more than one writing declares his conception of the 
Christian religion and its essential doctrines. In form and sub- 
stance and emphasis the creed would not have been the twenty-five 
Articles. Here, then, is the anomaly: a great church without a 
creed of its own. An anomaly in Protestantism, it is not, however, 
without its parallel in history. The early Christian Church had 
its definite faith and yet no formal creed. The Wesleyan move- 
ment offers a striking resemblance to this early church. The 
little societies, the strong spirit of fellowship, the enthusiasm and 
the emphasis on the spirit, the missionary character, the rapid 
spread through humble workers, the positive faith with absence 
of formal creed, the close unity without elaborate organization, 
these are striking points of likeness. And by the side of the great 
leader of the early church, the apostle Paul, we may place Wesley, 
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though one is master and the other disciple. For both Chris- 
tianity was a gospel of redemption, salvation by grace. Both 
magnified the word “faith.” And these two words freed both 
from the bondage of law, or ecclesiasticism, or other external thing. 
For both the Christian religion was a living experience, Christ 
dwelling in the heart, the child crying, “Abba, Father,” by the 
grace of God’s Spirit, and living the life of sonship in trust and 
hope. For both religion was a transforming moral power; it 
was faith, but faith working through love. “Jesus Christ, and 
him crucified” meant to both these men not an emotional experi- 
ence simply, not spiritual selfishness or an unpractical otherworld- 
liness. It meant not merely a new life that was given, but a new 
life that must be lived. Both began with religion and not with 
reform, and yet they became the greatest moral reformers of their 
day. They were both restless itinerants. Both saw the missionary 
meaning of Christianity and were filled with this spirit. Long 
before Carey the whole Methodist Church was a missionary society. 
And both these men were catholic, for there is no such liberty as 
that which comes with a true spiritual faith. 

This early church, like all the later church, points out the 
value of the creed and its need. Over against Judaism, whose 
hope lay in the future, over against paganism, hopeless, or search- 
ing in the dark, the new religion came with its definite faith. It 
was variously expressed, it had no fixed form, but it was always 
the faith in the living God redeeming the world in Jesus Christ. 
The question with us is not creed or no creed, but what creed. 
Shall we content ourselves with a formal creed, sprung from 
another soil, which, though not contradicting our faith, is still not 
fully expressive of it, or shall we seek a confession that shall give 
simply and positively the faith and the message of our church ¢ 
Is the ereed to be a vital part of the life and work of the church, 
or is it to be simply a piece of ecclesiastical furnishing. The 
opposition to the proposal of a new creed has been from varying 
motives. Some have feared it might be a radical movement, 
endangering essential doctrines. The origin of the proposal and 
the character of those who have seconded it would suggest the 
contrary. Moreover, it is not proposed to supersede the present 
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Articles with a new legal standard, which would be unconstity- 
tional for us in any case, but simply to frame an additional creed 
for the service of the church. Others express the fear that such a 
movement might endanger the liberty that we now possess and 
bring in an era of heresy-hunting, or at least of doctrinal strife. 
Let it be said again, the proposal is not that of a new legal standard 
to be used as a club over the heads of men. And let us ask soberly, 
in this day when we are turning more and more to essentials and 
away from dogmatic omniscience in lesser things, when other 
churches are striving to cast off inherited burdens, is there any 
real danger that the Methodist Church, expressing its simple, 
spiritual, evangelical faith, should lead us back to bondage or to 
persecution? As for an era of strife, look at the free churches of 
England, Calvinistic and Arminian, Baptist, Methodist, and the 
rest, agreeing on a common catechism. Look at Methodism, Pres- 
byterianism, and Congregationalism in Canada adopting a common 
confession. Does it seem that in the single family of Methodism 
we could not agree without strife upon the essentials which we have 
preached and by which we have lived all these years? I believe 
it is the last objection which leads us to the crux of the question. 
Is not this fear of doctrinal discussion simply the obverse side of 
doctrinal indifference? We have been suffering from a reaction. 
On every side we hear the deprecation of theology and the declama- 
tion against creeds. There has been some occasion for this. Intel- 
lectualism looked upon Christianity simply as a doctrinal system. 
Theologians busied themselves with discussions which had no 
relation to life and were not the expression of faith. Men came 
to think of doctrine and creed as apart from life and faith. The 
creed seemed a necessary ecclesiastical equipment. It was a fence 
to keep the wolves out, or to keep the sheep in. As a test of 
orthodoxy, to be applied on proper occasion, it was necessary. To 
the real life of the church it had no relation. That it should 
embody the message for which the church stood, that it should 
express the faith by which men lived, this was apart from men’s 
thoughts. But, whatever the reason, we are still in this reaction. 
Its signs may be seen in our preaching. Sometimes it is ultra- 
orthodox, droning or shouting old phrases but with no grip on 
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their real meaning. Sometimes it is “advanced thought,” quite 
sure that it is historical and critical and correct, but not so constant 
or clear in proclaiming those truths for lack of which men perish. 
Too often it is simply a voice busying itself with harmless lesser 
things, sesthetic, moralistic, hortatory, while the great message of 
the gospel, simple and powerful, goes unproclaimed. The sign 
may be seen in our church life, well-intentioned and busy but not 
very deeply rooted in a clear and definite faith, the happy hunting 
ground for the folly of every newly invented religion. It may be 
seen in the moral quality of our social life, with men who fear the 
daily press but do not fear God, because that is real and powerful 
and He has faded away into a name. In such a day the church 
can have no greater task than to ask itself again concerning its 
faith; to declare that faith in a creed. Let it be, if necessary, 
with question and debate. There could be nothing more whole- 
some than to call men from lesser questions to consider what is 
vital and central in Christianity. Let it bring home to the preacher 
again, in this day of journals and books, of essayist and lecturer, 
what that truth from above is whose proclamation alone gives him 
the right to stand before the people week by week. Let it be a 
standard to summon the church anew to its great task as it sets 
up the sign by which the world is to be conquered. Such a creed 
is to be of service not simply to the preacher. The work of the 
pastor and the missionary makes the need most plain. Our 
Articles are not ideal for their purpose. The pastor finds in them 
too much that is polemic, to him a burden rather than a help, or 
that is secondary, and thus confusing when he wishes to give the 
convert the simplest statement of our faith. The experience of 
the missionary is identical. And yet it is to our Articles that we 
must turn those who wish to unite with our church and who ask 
for what it stands. It was a makeshift, but suggestive of the need, 
when the commission determining the creed for the proposed 
united Methodist Church of Japan dropped eight of the twenty- 
five Articles. For this practical work of nurture, whether at 
home or abroad, the truths of our faith should be stated in the 
simplest and most direct manner, in their meaning for conscience 
and heart and faith. It is not necessary that a creed should be 
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abstract and technical and metaphysical in order to express the 
full truth. 

What the character of such a creed should be has already been 
suggested. It should be positive. We want no polemic here 
against Roman Catholicism or Calvinism. It should be modern, 
speaking the timeless truth in the language of the day. It should 
be evangelical, expressing that conception of Christianity as a 
gospel of redemption for which our church has stood. It should 
be vital, the creed of a religion of experience and life. It should 
be ethical, true to the spirit of our founder in setting forth Chris- 
tianity as holiness in life and faithfulness in service. It should be 
simple and brief, for it is to be not a theologian’s system, but the 
servant of the life of the church. It should not be speculative or 
intellectualistic, for it should express Christianity as that which 
can be appropriated by faith, experienced in the heart, and mani- 
fested in obedience of life. It will be a Methodist creed, not con- 
troversially or narrowly, but only as Methodism expresses the 
truth of our common Christian faith. And so it will be a catholic 
creed. Finally, it should express those truths which the Spirit has 


taught us for the needs of these days: life as a stewardship as well 
as a probation; the meaning of brotherhood in life for those who 
say “Our Father” in prayer; the character of the church as an 
instrument of the kingdom of God, and its missionary calling at 
home and abroad. 
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Arr. VL—ROBERT BROWNING’SCHRISTMAS REVERIE 
A STUDY OF “CHRISTMAS EVE” 


Proressor James, in his Varieties of Religious Experience, 
gives account of the following case: 

Question: What does religion mean to you? Answer: It 
means nothing; and it seems, so far as I can observe, useless to 
others. . . . Praying, singing of hymns, and sermonizing are 
pernicious. . . . I teetotally disbelieve in God. 

Professor James remarks that if we are looking for a broken 
and a contrite spirit, we shall get little comfort out of this brother. 
And that would seem to be true enough. But what such a bovine 
fellow thinks about religion—or anytlring else for that matter— 
is of small concern to anyone save himself. The same may be 
said of the pert fellow represented at present most glaringly by 
that noisy Philistine Hubbard, alias the Yellow Fra. No one 
expects a man born blind to appreciate the miracle of the dawn. 
There are such things as human limitations and also such things 
as specific limitations in certain human instances, and when we 
meet them we should not be disconcerted by them. When, how- 
ever, we overtake such a man as Robert Browning, a full-orbed 
soul, richly endowed by nature intellectually, with an unusual 
blending of the metaphysical and the practical, combining in his 
intellect both the analytic and synthetic powers; one with a vast 
knowledge and an accurate scholarship as well as high power as 
a thinker; one who had the courage to look all the facts of life 
squarely in the face and rejoiced in grappling with all the hard 
problems of life; one who sought out the mysteries of the “dark 
hemisphere” with as much delight as a boy takes in disentangling 
enigmas; one who made it his business to know what life had 
meant to men of varied types, of different centuries, and widely 
separated civilizations—when we meet such a man it behooves 
us to know what he thinks about anything, and especially about 
that deep eternal thing we call religion. This ought to be all the 
more the case with us so far as Browning is concerned, for he was 


a religious genius of the first rank. He has been called “the man 
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of God to our peculiar. age.” It would not be possible to set forth 
in a single paper all that Browning had to say about religion. No 
more would it be possible to give any just idea of his utterances 
concerning Christianity. It is possible, and that is the purpose of 
this article, to set forth what he had to say about Christianity in 
one of his poems, “Christmas Eve.” As our title indicates, 
“Christmas Eve,” is a Christmas reverie. As all of us have fre- 
quently done at such times, Browning, one Christmastide, turned 
over in his mind what Christianity means to the world life. We 
might say that the real subject of this poem, to put it in the most 
prosaic form, is, What shall I think about Christianity? The 
poem, so far as its thought substance is concerned, is just that; 
though it is also more than that, for it is one of the great poems of 
the English language. To refresh our memories, let us run through 
the story of the poem. 

The poem is the record of a reverie, but the reverie is objecti- 
fied and dramatized. The hero of the poem, whom we shall call 
Browning, to save tiresome circumlocutions, one Christmas eve, 
surprised by a sudden, violent burst of rain, took shelter in the 
lath-and-plaster entry of a bare, dirty, ill-smelling Christian 
chapel. He had no thought of entering the sacred place, his only 
desire being shelter from the storm. But he cannot be indifferent 
to the people crowding past him to “their special clover.” With 
his matchless realism he enables us to see with his eyes the eager 
worshipers hurrying to their Christmas Eve service. There is the 
fat woman with her flapping umbrella a wreck of whalebones: 

Prompt in the wake of her, up pattered 
On broken clogs the many-tattered 
Little old-faced peaking sister-turned-mother 


Of the sickly babe she tried to smother 
Somehow up, with its spotted face. 


Close on her heels, the dingy satins 
Of a female something 
flitted past 
With lips as much too white, as a streak 
Lay far too red on each hollow cheek; 
And it seemed that the very door hinge pitied 
All that was left of a woman once, 
Holding at least its tongue for the nonce. 
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Then there was the “pig-of-lead-like” stupidity of the preacher 
rolling out the fog of his dingy mind. Such a Christmas mes- 
sage: Death at unawares might duck them all deeper than the 
grave in hell’s grim drench! These people are disciples of Christ, 
the Christ of the open fields, of the birds, and the babes, and the 
Father’s love. They have met on the eve of the day set apart to 
perpetuate his memory, and they have met in his name, yet the 
preacher’s message brings no disclosure of the goodness of God, 
of the joy of life, of the Eternal Love suffusing all things, of the 
possibilities and improvabilities of the soul, of the glory that shall 
come to the soul when at last it shall see God face to face. The 
poet has come to know God through nature. There he has seen 
his power and glory, and beholding his power has felt his love, 
too; for man, God’s creature, has capacity for love, and shall not 
God, his creator ¢ 
The loving worm within its clod 


Were diviner than a loveless God 
Amid his worlds. 


The poet has come to believe in God as Love, and he has also come 
to believe that this God, who has created man free for praise and 
life, will give him what he needs: not simply a few years here 
upon earth, but eternity, the blessed fellowship, and the beatific 
vision. His faith is a vast, glorious, free thing. Therefore he 
cannot stand the suffocating theology of the Mount Zion Chapel 
preacher. So he throws himself out of the stuffy fold into the 
open. There the poet finds breathing room and uplift. He has 
been drenched in hell; now he is swept into heaven. The storm 
is still raging, but receding. The sky is stormswept and light- 
flooded by turns, when 

Lo, what think you? suddenly 

The rain and the wind ceased, and the sky 

Received at once the full fruition 

Of the moon’s consummate apparition. 

The black cloud barricade was riven, 

Ruined beneath her feet, and driven 

Deep in the West; while bare and breathless, 

North and South and East lay ready 


For a glorious thing that, dauntless, deathless, 
Sprang across them and stood steady. 
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"Twas a moon-rainbow, vast and perfect, 
From heaven to heaven extending, perfect 
As the mother-moon’s self, full in face. 

It rose, distinctly at the base 

With its seven proper colors chorded, 
Which still, in the rising, were compressed 
Until at last they coalesced, 

And supreme the spectral creature lorded 

In a triumph of whitest white— 

Above which intervened the night. 

But above night too, like only the next, 
The second of a wondrous sequence, 
Reaching in rare and rarer frequence 

Till the heaven of heavens were circumflexed, 
Another rainbow rose, a mightier, 

Fainter, flushier and flightier 

Rapture dying along its verge. 

© whose foot shall I see emerge, 

Whose, from the straining topmost dark, 
On to the keystone of that arc? 


The poet has been swept into a spiritual ecstasy. His mind is 
glutted with the too-much glory of the sky scene, when, suddenly, 
ahead of him in the narrow path across the world he beholds 


Christ : 
No face: only the sight 
Of a sweepy garment, vast and white, 
With a hem that I could recognize. 


The poet is beside himself with joy. But Christ heeds him not. 
Why? The poet tells us. He has not read the service of Mount 
Zion Chapel aright. Beneath all of its crudeness there had been 
a real love for God. True, God should have our best. Our forms 
need not be burlesque, uncouth. The treasure of truth “lies as 
safe in a golden ewer” as in “the earthen vessel,” but God is will- 
ing to slake his thirst at the poorest love ever offered if only it be 
genuine. The poet sees that he has been prejudiced, truly repents, 
is accepted, and he and Christ cross the world together. They 
arrive at Saint Peter’s, Rome, just as the Christmas mass is being 
celebrated. Christ goes within but the poet remains outside. This 
time there is no contempt in his mind. However, he does feel 
that Rome’s worship is an imperfect form of worship. He admires 
the greatness of her love but cannot excuse her indifference to the 
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claims of the intellect. In the early centuries the Christians failed 
similarly, despising the pagan literatures, the classic painting, 
sculpture, architecture, and music. Why did they not use all 
things? Why does not Rome honor the intellect? Why expect the 
mind of man to be satisfied forever with a rattle? Why expect 
him always to creep when he was born to run and climb? Still, 
he will admire Rome for her exceeding love—and perhaps the next 
time he will go within and worship. 

They leave Rome and arrive at Géttingen. A hawk-nosed, 
coughing professor is lecturing on Christ, the Myth. And it is 
Christmas eve! Browning lingers at the door of the lecture room. 
The lecturer is taking his students back to the beginnings of the 
Christian movement. He is constructing a Christianity that shall 
meet all the needs of the intellect. There was no historical Jesus 
anything like the Christ of faith. The real Jesus was simply a 
good man and, yes, a great man; perchance the greatest man of all 
time. But not such as we think—very God of very God. The dis- 
ciples, the first disciples, the fishermen of Galilee, really created 
the Christ we moderns know. He, our modern Christ, is a myth. 
Nevertheless, concludes the discerning professor, we do well to 
honor him, for he was the first to insist on the natural sovereignty, 
the divinity, of man. This arouses Browning’s indignation and he 
heaps his withering scorn upon this “martyr to mild enthusiasm.” 
We cannot resort to his full statement of the absurdities of this 
position, a rough outline must suffice: Why should we call Christ 
a great man if he simply restates moral truth already known? 
Others have told us these truths concerning justice and right with- 
out making the huge blunder of claiming for themselves Deity. 
Do you say this was the mistake of the first disciples? How, then, 
shall we call Jesus a great teacher if he could not make his mean- 
ing known? Or why should we call him good if he has presumed 
so much? The blunder, however, is the professor’s. Jesus does 
more than throw light on the meaning of life, disclose to us its 
laws. He performs the God-function of creating in our hearts 
“motive and injunction” for practicing what we already know. 
His command is not “Believe in good,” but “Believe in me.” 

Still Browning discerns the ghost of a love for Christ in this 
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lecture room, and is willing to call such people as the professor. 
“Christians.” 

The journey is renewed, but the poet is in an entirely different 
mood. Heretofore he has lacked in charity, in catholicity. Now 
he feels that every form of faith is more or less right, that is, more 
or less wrong, and that not simply as concerns the sects of Chris- 
tendom but as regards the world faiths too. The poet, in other 
words, has passed over into a spirit of religious indifference. He 
will be no devotee, simply an observer of the world’s religious life, 
the religion of savage, sage, and saint. But lo, his Guide has left 
him and he is filled with fear. Then does he find that there must 
be one true, best way of worship, one true religion, and that it is 
his duty to find that and give his allegiance to it, become its apos- 
tle. This he finds in Christianity and, whatever others may say, 
he will lay hold of it. He seizes the flying vesture of the Lord of 
life and by a single bound he is in Mount Zion Chapel again. 

All through the preaching service the poet has been lost in a 
Christmas reverie which he has dramatized after the striking man- 
ner of the poem, as we have seen. 

So much for the story of the poem. Let us look at its teach- 
ings a little closer ; for Browning is ever both poet and prophet and 
cares not less for sense than sound, though it is sheer truth to say 
that few poets, if any, have surpassed him in melody and in the 
freedom and beauty of his rhyme effects and the adaptations of 
his meter to his theme. Browning’s dream journey undoubtedly 
adds to the interest we take in his reverie. But this form and 
method serves another purpose: it enables him to pass in review 
the varying aspects and types of our current Christianity. Thereby 
he facilitates his criticism. The poem is a keen criticism of our 
current Christianity. There is that type that we have all seen, 
that we all know so well—the Mount Zion Chapel type—narrow, 
ignorant, exclusive, bigoted; which ever pushes nonessentials to 
the fore, which speaks with arrogance and dogmatism, which con- 
descendingly gives the mind certain portions of the truth clean-cut 
and clearly labeled, as accurate as a systematic theology, as dry as 
an herbarium. It is a type widely prevalent at present, and was 
even more popular in Browning’s day. It amounts to little less 
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than a caricature of the religion of Jesus, for its does not at ail 
reflect the breadth, freedom, naturalness, gladness, and spontaneity 
of the Master. The poem insists—does it not /—that much of our 
current Christianity fails here. It is stuffy, narrow, lacks the 
freedom of Christ, the diffusiveness of the gospel, the fragrance 
of the cornfields—the vital element. That is the poet’s first point 
on our present day faith and, though this poem was written more 
than half a century ago, one of our latest theologians insists also 
that we need to rethink our whole theology, starting from the 
human point of view rather than the governmental. Will we not 
all agree to this? Is not God too often only a name, Christ a 
theological heading, a necessary part in a scheme of redemption, 
salvation a juridical procedure by which a guilty man is let out 
on an eternal parole? Yes, Mount Zion Chapel represents a type, 
but, with the poet, let us pray that this is not the Mount Zion to 
which the prophecy saith “all flesh” shall come. 

Rome, as pictured in this poem, represents both the Church 
of Rome and that much wider tendency, very much in evidence 
even in our modern Christianity, the tendency to distrust, ignore, 
belittle, the reason of man. The poet’s discernment does not fail 
him here. He is a kindly critic, but honest. And the poem, if for 
no other reason, ought to abide because of its noble protest along 
this line. Here we see the prophet in the poet. How true it is 
that we persist, generation after generation, in making Rome’s 
blunder! We place no premium upon the pioneer of thought, upon 
the creator of new systems. We applaud the man who sticks to the 
beaten path—in religion. And yet what is our need today, as a 
Christian host striving to win the world to the Lord Christ? Is it 
the great-hearted man, who shall quicken our sympathies and 
gather the world’s weak and troubled and sorrowing ones up in 
his arms that he may lift them to the bosom of God? Yes, we 
need that man now, as always. Is it the man with a great capacity 
for affairs, who shall be able to direct aright the vast enterprises 
of the kingdom, representing such varied and important interests 
as they do—the ecclesiastical statesman? Yes, such a man ought 
always to have large recognition in the organized work of Christ. 
But our burning need now, as in the days when Paul wrote Gala- 
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tians and John sent his message to the churches, is for the religious 
genius who shall be able to rethink our Christian ideas and set 
them forth in the vernacular; who shall be able to show us how to 
adjust our beliefs and hopes to the work of the world. We need a 
Paul; not an interpreter of Paul, but one as creative religiously 
in this day as Paul was in his. Then why, may we ask, in the 
spirit if not in the words of the poet, do we always put this type 
of man at such disadvantage ? 

But the poet also saw the peril of a shallow intellectualism, 
which he represents under the symbol of the Gottingen professor ; 
another tendency that impoverishes our religious life, though in 
opposite manner, as much as our Romish tendency. This intel- 
lectualism in Browning’s day manifested itself in an attempt to 
explain Christ by a meager Christology, a Christology that saw 
Christ as a good man but deluded or misunderstood. Browning 
believed in the reality of the Incarnation and saw the peril of his 
time, which is still a peril today, though there has been a hearty, 
widely manifested movement away from the attitude of Emerson 
to Christ toward the attitude of Browning. Browning put the 
peasant of Galilee alongside of the kingdom as he knew it, as it 
had become, and he knew that the explanation was not adequate. 
Browning knew the value of a true perspective and he saw at once 
that the Christ of a thin liberalism was not true to the facts of 
history. He saw that the doctrine of the Incarnation is an honest 
attempt to set forth the meaning of that great Fact which has 
wrought so mightily with all the other facts of life and history. 
We have moved beyond the conditions as they then were, fifty 
years ago, into a truer appreciation of Christianity as a moral 
dynamic; and yet, there is ever the danger of irreverence, haste, 
conceit ; the danger, in short, of superficial thinking and the habit 
of making large deductions from meager data. 

As one reads this poem he feels sure that Browning was also 
aware of another tendency in our latter day Christianity: the ten- 
dency away from democracy ; the failure to dissolve all exclusive- 
ness, to keep to a broad, generous social program. Is not that what 
Browning is saying in that section of the poem that sets forth most 
scornfully the clique spirit of Mount Zion Chapel ? 
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Christianity—what shall I think of it? That is Browning’s 
Christmas Eve question. And he answers it fearlessly. He feels 
that as it exists in the world at present it is dogmatic, sentimental, 
impractical, undemocratic. At least it has such tendencies. But 
Browning was too careful a student of phenomena to stop with 
such a finding. This is but to see the surface play. These are but 
superficial defects. Back of all these tendencies, underneath them 
all, Browning saw a controlling and unifying force. He saw that 
the Christian community is a great unity held together, made 
dynamic, by the power of Christ upon it. Like the seer on Patmos, 
he saw the infidelities, the lukewarmness, the earthliness of the 
Seven Churches. But he also saw the vision of the golden candle- 
sticks and One with a shining countenance walking among them. 
The poem gives this as its final judgment: Christianity is the 
great redeeming force in the life of the world. It is the river of 
God flowing down through the earth, fertilizing the fields of men, 
bearing on its bosom the burdens of the toilers, singing on its way, 
with irresistible melody, of the land that is afar off. In this 
analysis the negative results of Browning’s reverie occupy a large 
place, perhaps too large, but in the poem, from first to last, we 
feel the power and presence of Christ. To the poet Christianity 
is Christ; Christ shining through this medium and that, yet 
Christ, the same under all the manifold aspects of life. 

Suppose this is so, suppose that this is the truth about Chris- 
tianity, suppose it is the great redeeming, humanizing force in the 
life of the race, how should one feel about it? What is the rational 
attitude to take toward it ? 

Browning has given us enough already, surely, for one Christ- 
mas reverie. He has given us several luminous judgments con- 
cerning our faith. Step by step he has led us to a quickening 
insight. He might have stopped here. But no. Every truth has 
its practical side. Browning is not the man to neglect that aspect 
of any truth. He may lead us up rainbow stairways, yet does he 
always bring us back in the end to the earth. So he must go on 
here to a very important practical application of his vision. 
Besides, he has deeper purpose than at first appears. The poem is 
a critique of Christianity as we find it in the world today. It is 
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an answer, a very beautiful answer, to the question, What shall I 
think about Christianity? Still it is more than that. It is a 
passionate answer to the very personal question, What is Christ 
tome? As we now look back over the poem with this thought in 
mind we can see new depths in the poet’s words. And as we go for- 
ward from the point in the poem that we have reached at present 
are we not conscious of an increasing intensity and rapidity in the 
movement of the poet’s thought and feeling? The reason is at 
hand: the discussion passes into personal testimony. It is partly 
for this ultimate purpose that the poet takes up this practical 
question: What ought to be one’s attitude toward such a religion 
as Christianity? For a moment he hesitates. Religious indiffer- 
ence is such “a genial mood.” Every type of Christianity has its 
defect ; may we not go farther? One religion seems about as good 
as another. Why should a man become an apostle? Why may 
he not watch the pageant pass? Is not tolerance, or, if you prefer, 
is not indifference a rational mood? The poet speedily shows the 
sophistry of this popular tendency. Such a mood is thoroughly 
irrational, for it is only as truth possesses a man that he rises to 
his highest. The spiritual neutrals are never great souls. They 
are always overtopped by the prophets and apostles, the Platos 
and the Pauls. There must be some best religion, and it is man’s 
duty to find this and give himself to it body and soul. Well, 
granted that there is a best religion, how shall we know it? The 
poet replies, By its value for life. And this is another strong 
affirmation concerning Christianity. He has already pointed out 
that Christianity is a great moral dynamic, a saving force in the 
race life. He now insists that herein it surpasses all other faiths. 
Christ alone, of all helpers of his fellows, supplies motive and 
injunction sufficient for life. Thus the poet has moved to high 
ground. He began by looking into the outer aspects of Christian- 
ity. “Yes,” he seems to be saying, “yes, Christianity has its 
defects. No one can be more aware of them than I. Yet we 
ought to be able to see that it is a great spiritual force moving for- 
ward under the spell of Christ to the healing of the nations, lifting 
men to their highest and best. And it is because of this fact that 
it is worthy of a rational man’s allegiance.” Still the poet does not 
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rest here. He has a purpose beyond. All that he has said thus far 
but the better enables him to give more effectively his own personal 
attitude to the Christ of the ages. The poem is a criticism. It 
is more. It is a personal testimony. The fullness of its meaning 
does not lie before us until we get this point of view. And it 
seems equally clear that we should not look upon this testimony 
as that of a character whom Browning permits to speak. It is 
Browning’s own testimony. Any careful reader of Browning must 
have been impressed again and again with Browning’s intellectual 
and moral debt to Christ. No other poet has ever drawn more 
heavily upon the Master’s inexhaustible resource. As has been 
pointed out by many interpreters, Browning was through and 
through a Christian. So that it is doing no violence to facts to 
take this poem as Browning’s own personal witness to the Light. 
So true is this that it is necessary to go farther: No other con- 
ception of the poem opens up such depths within it. This view 
makes of it a glowing human document. Just what he would have 
us see, as well as the Mount Zion Chapel folk, is that he is no 
Gallio. He belongs in the communion of saints. He has a right at 
the feast... He hopes that the Pope and the Géttingen professor 
may enter into the comfort of Christ. And, as far as he is person- 
ally concerned, his solicitude is that he too may make the great 
choice. How his words ring out, above all the discussion, “I 
choose here.” 

What Beecher is saying in his matchless sermon, “What is 
Christ to me ?” what Charles Wesley sings in “Jesus, Lover of my 
soul,” Browning says in his matchless reverie: “I live, yet not I.” 
The poem is a personal testimony to the sufficiency of Christ, and 
in sanity, sweetness, depth of thought, sincerity of feeling, beauty 
of imagery, and humility of spirit it has never been surpassed 
in any language. By it Browning takes his place with “the cloud 
of witnesses.” 
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Art. VII.—IMPRESSIONS OF FRENCH CULTURE 


Onx’s first and most lasting impression of French culture is 
an impression of division. The divided condition of French 
thought and life is in fact so manifest that it forces itself on the 
attention of all observers. As Mr. Hamerton once remarked, 
every writer has remarked it. And yet French civilization does 
not break apart. It is full of diversities and contrasts, but the 
most striking phenomenon of all is its survival of so many serious 
crises. This aspect of the case must be noted at the outset if our 
diseussion is not fatally to lack proportion. In order to gain a 
true picture of contemporary France full consideration must be 
given to her divisions; but if attention is directed exclusively to 
this phase of her development, the result will inevitably prove falla- 
cious. The reserve strength of the French people, their ability to 
survive and surmount disaster, these must be counted fundamental 
elements in the national character. 

In political affairs the discord is notorious. The broadest 
division in the Assembly, as among the people at large, is into 
republicans and conservatives, but these most general classes fur- 
ther subdivide. On the extreme left are the radical socialists, on 
the far right the reactionary parties. Between come the different 
groups which are fully loyal to the Republic. These profess many 
varieties of political theory but agree in desiring for France a 
genuinely republican form of government which, conceived in a 
modern fashion, shall guarantee civil and intellectual liberty, shall 
promote the economic welfare of the citizens at home, and seek 
peace with sincerity in its relations with foreign nations. The 
conservative right is less homogeneous. Among its members are 
numbered clericals, royalists, imperialists, many who are clericals 
and monarchists or imperialists in one, in short, reactionaries of 
every name and type, as well as a minority of genuine conservatives 
with no particular cause of the lost variety to defend. And some 
of these men are as misguided, not to say ill-balanced, representa- 
tives as conservatism ever had occasion to regret. Of late years 
their own acts have brought as many disasters on their cause as the 
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attacks of their militant adversaries who sit on the opposite side of 
the chamber. For it has not been the socialists and radicals that 
in recent controversies have taken the part of oppression and injus- 
tice, but those who by profession stand for political stability and 
religious truth. To the American mind the most notable phenome- 
non in all this welter of political divisions is the weakness of the 
Frenchman’s allegiance to the established form of government. 
The republicans, of course, loyally support it. The socialists 
tolerate it as a stage on the road to some more radical constitution. 
The right is united chiefly about one point, its hostility to the 
present political organization, with a fierce longing in many hearts 
for the complete destruction of government in its democratic form. 
Manifestations of this spirit abound on every hand. The present 
writer has sometimes thought that it might be illustrated by the 
words which the Frenchman uses to express his devotion to his 
native land. There are three terms of prime significance in this 
connection. First in the series, and richest in its depth of mean- 
ing, comes la France. To all Frenchmen, in particular to all who 
regret the old régime, “France” means more than aught which 
is at present real. As no other word can do, it recalls the memories 
of the historic past. The achievements of Gallic chivalry, cele- 
brated feats of arms, the glories of French art, the influence of the 
national genius, the fervor of the ancient faith—whatever has 
made for the power of the nation or adorned its fame is summed 
up in the term, in the idea, la France. The Fatherland, la Patrie, 
on the other hand, evokes associations of a different kind. When 
it is heard or uttered the memory is less disposed to travel back- 
ward through the centuries; it is rather France since 1798 that, 
clearly or half-defined, claims the central place in thought. It is 
not now the France of the Crusades or the Renaissance or the later 
monarchy, of Louis XI or Francis I or Louis XTV ; not the France 
of Chartres, of Rheims, of Notre Dame, of La Chapelle of Blois, 
and Chambord, and Versailles. Za Patrie is rather a term 
of republican significance. It recalls the aspirations and the 
triumphs of the France which the Revolution ushered in. It 
suggests thoughts of national armies, and free government, and 
popular endeavor; perhaps some notions also of modern industrial 
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progress. Nevertheless, these two words have meaning for French- 
men of every school. A third term, or more accurately a set of 
terms, is limited to the fractional divisions of the people, for in 
addition to his general loyalty to his country every Frenchman 
pays allegiance to some particular government form. La France, 
even la vieille France, and la Patrie all can utter, though with 
varying shades of feeling. But in his heart of hearts, and often 
with his lips, each Frenchman further adds monarchy, empire, or 
republic. So great is the influence of this spirit that it affects the 
formal expressions of the national life. At Paris, in the square 
between the Tuileries and the Louvre stands the monument to 
Gambetta. Of itself it seems an insult offered to the old regime, 
to have placed it here amid the thronging memories of the past. 
And the affront is not mitigated by the quotations from Gambetta’s 
speeches which are carved upon the stone. Especially that most 
famous passage which proclaims the advent of a new social class 
must form a constant provocation to living conservatives, at the 
same time that it celebrates the passing of the civilization which is 
gone. And yet the republicans have prepared the conservatives’ 


revenge. For at base of the pedestal the briefest inscription of 
all reveals the incompleteness of the republic’s cause: 


A GAMBETTA 
LA PATRIE 
ET LA REPUBLIQUE 


The Fatherland and the Republic, for the two are not yet fused 
in one. 

This conflict of political sentiments affects all classes in the 
community. It appears even in the army and navy, from which, 
as one would think, it would be resolutely banished. Here it 
shows itself in concrete incidents, as well as in the movements 
of a more general kind which of late years have shocked the 
conscience of the world. Not infrequently the fourteenth of 
July, the national holiday, is marked by the exhibition of dis- 
loyal feeling. In 1904 the commander of a flotilla in Eastern 
waters was deprived of his command because he had refused to 
hoist the colors on his own ship on this day or to allow them raised 
on the other vessels subject to his orders. In 1900, or 1901, a 
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regimental officer returning from the holiday parade found his 
country’s flag flying from the balcony of his lodgings, where it had 
not been displayed at his departure. Summoning his landlord, 
he demanded that the “rag”—on his trial he disclaimed the use 
of the adjective “dirty”—should at once be taken down. In the 
event our gallant captain escaped with two months of rigorous 
arrest. Now consider the state of affairs which such occurrences 
reveal. Imagine a German officer insulting the colors on Sedan 
day, or an Englishman on the king’s birthday, or an officer of our 
own army or navy on July 4. Would he be punished by a brief 
imprisonment, or dismissed from the service in disgrace? But 
such offenses are condoned in France, despite the fact that since 
1870-71 the army has been a central point in the nation’s ideal 
life. And they are tolerated because the military spirit, like the 
spirit of the nation at large, is at variance with itself. The long 
struggle over the unfortunate Dreyfus demonstrated this abun- 
dantly. The refusal of many Catholic officers to obey the orders 
of the authorities during the conflict over the Separation Bill has 
again brought it into prominence. The propagandist agitation of 
the anti-military party illustrates it from a more radical point of 
view. In the United States the anti-military controversy is less 
known than the conflict over church and state, but, like this, it has 
stirred French feeling to the depths. The peace party seeks more 
than the limitation and ultimate abolition of international con- 
flicts; it aims in every way to cripple or destroy the present mili- 
tary organization of the nation. In particular, it opposes the 
employment of the troops to suppress industrial disturbances at 
home, while, in case the government should declare a foreign war, 
it advises the soldiers summoned to the colors to refuse their serv- 
ice. By such a military strike the mobilization of the forces would 
be prevented, or at least fatally delayed, while prior to the actual 
outbreak of hostilities the threatened danger might restrain the 
ministry from rushing into quarrels at the behest of the capitalis- 
tic class. Perhaps the most notorious expression of anti-militar- 
ism has been given by an ex-schoolmaster named Hervé. But, to 
the dismay of French patriots, it proved that Hervé’s tirades com- 
manded the sympathy of a considerable number of the people. 
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Other teachers adhered to his proposals in spite of official disap- 
proval. The radical socialists and anarchists hailed them with 
delight as representing their own cherished conclusions. Even 
socialists of the more moderate type, like Jaurés, when they found 
themselves compelled to choose between their patriotic allegiance 
and their avowed beliefs, repudiated Hervé’s doctrines in uncertain 
tones. The critical point of the discussion was the question of war 
with the enemy across the Rhine. In regard to this the anti- 
militarists had ready a naive reply: in case of difficulty their 
Teutonic brethren, reciprocating their own peaceful sentiments, 
could be relied upon to meet them halfway until an era of interna- 
tional good feeling should be ushered in. The reaction, of course, 
was not long delayed. Teacher answered teacher. Republican 
educational associations criticised their fellows of a more radical 
type. For a particularly violent appeal to sedition and crime, 
made to the Paris conscripts of 1905, Hervé and his friends were 
condemned to various terms of imprisonment from which they 
have been liberated by the amnesty of July, 1906. And after the 
tragedy the farce: the German socialists, in congress assembled, 
gave their French brethren clearly to understand that when the 
Kaiser should call out his troops they would advise their followers 
to march! For the moment, therefore, the crisis has been met, 
but the agitation has continued, and the national spirit has 
been deeply wounded, since anti-militarism attacks its most 
sacred interests. It has even been suggested that the agitation 
has affected the springs of France’s ideal life. The phrase may 
have seemed a strange one, or aroused dissent, but the writer 
ventures to insist upon it because, since the disasters of the war 
with Prussia, the military cult of country has been the chief unify- 
ing force in the national culture. The recovery of the nation has 
centered largely about devotion to the fatherland as this is symbol- 
ized by the land’s defense. And such a movement has ideal as 
well as material significance ; in France its influence has often been 
ethical, or even spiritual in an essential sense. That need existed 
for a moral restoration scarcely requires to be argued. The 
débacle of 1870-71 was at once an ideal and a physical rout. As 
the “terrible year” drew toward its close leaders and people alike 
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began a search for more secure foundations on which to rear the 
new national life. At first the outcome centered in the religious 
revival, which for France implied a return to Christianity in its 
Roman form. But this phase was not destined to prove perma- 
nent; and from about the middle of the seventies French thinkers 
have turned increasingly to a non-religious, oftentimes an irreli- 
gious, ideal of national culture. By the majority of the political 
leaders, as by numerous classes in the community at large, mun- 
dane principles of living have been substituted for all views which 
look beyond the confines of the present world. The Republic, of 
set purpose, has moved in the direction of the state completely 
laicized, with education obligatory on all the citizens; an educa- 
tion, moreover, given in schools where morals are to be taught on a 
purely secular basis, and a nation of patriots shall be raised to 
enjoy industrial prosperity in time of peace and rush with fervor 
to defend the country should it be menaced by a foreign war. 
Sometimes this ideal has been phrased predominantly in terms of 
civic duty; often it has been joined with an appeal to the sense of 
human brotherhood. It is in thic broader spirit that the brothers 
Marguerite make one of their heroes speak at the close of La 
Commune: 


Yes, let us melt our miserable egoisms at the fire of a new morality. 
... Let us renew at the evangelical fountain a religion of justice, without 
paradise and without a hell; a religion which shall not be vitiated in 
its essence by those two ignoble motives, interest or fear! Let us love 
one another—and, that we may love, strive first to understand! .. . Then 
with a single heart we can work together for the rebuilding of the 
country. 


Others still, like M. Hanotaux in his Histoire de la France Con- 
temporaine, add a refining touch. For Hanotaux the ideal is 
Vhomme généreux of Descartes, as he has been developed in the 
long course of French civilization : 


He is neither hero, nor sage, nor saint, nor ascetic, nor superman, 
as imagined by other times and peoples. His physiognomy is calmer, less 
tense, more tranquil than theirs... . He early learns that life is short and 
he rejoices in its bloom; he knows that life is sweet like milk, if hatred 
and envy do not embitter it: by his smile he makes its savor sweeter 
still. The woe of others finds him prompt, his country’s danger brave, 
capricious fortune always equable in spirit... . He is persuaded, as Des- 
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cartes bas said, “that man cannot exist alone, that, in fact, he forms one 
of the parts of the land, of the state, of the society, of the family with 
which he is connected by his birth, his residence, and his oath.” 


Ah, yes—but what when storms shall come, when smiles no 
longer can conceal the fact that tempests are a-blow? Let it be 
granted that this ideal has been developing since 1875, and with 
increasing power. But, with these last thirty years as examples, 
the further question must be faced: Is the ideal of homme 
généreux adequate to meet the spiritual need? At this point a few 
names from recent history recur to mind. Grévy, Boulanger, 
Dreyfus, André—a president resigned because of peculation in 
his family circle; an adventurer, aided by royalists and princes, 
endangering the Republic till by suicide he brings his career to a 
miserable end; an innocent officer tortured through years of suf- 
fering in the name of the army and the law; a minister of war 
who wrecks his government by making the army a scene of reli- 
gious espionage. Think of Panama and Madagascar too—or, 
rather, let us pause. Other nations have had their scandals as 
well as France, and our own, to say the least, has not escaped 
the danger. Let it be noted only that for France times of gravest 
stress have come, and though she has survived her crises, though 
the lay republic has developed its ideals and consolidated its 
power, although, as in the final vindication of Dreyfus, the religion 
of justice has at times accomplished a beneficent work, yet the 
nation has bent almost to the breaking point amid the storms, 
while unity and peace of spirit are far from being attained. And 
now French culture is threatened by fresh dangers. The new 
ideals, hardly won, are attacked by foes from an unexpected quar- 
ter. The doctrines of the internationalists war against the ethics 
of patriotism and the military cult of country. Social unrest, and 
its attendant unbelief, transforms the sense of brotherhood into 
savage hatred of the rich, even into wild opposition to individual 
ownership and governmental organization of every sort. Few 
things have been mure instructive of recent years in France than 
the way in which the adherents of the new ideals have rallied to 
the defense of their threatened principles. In theory contemptu- 
ous of dogma, they have found themselves constrained to assume 
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a dogmatic attitude in order to save their positions from disaster. 
Internationalism they call roundly treason. By many among them 
all tendencies toward collectivism are denounced in unsparing 
terms. The republican alliance with the moderate socialists has 
been repudiated so soon as it was rendered unnecessary by success 
at the polls. So that it becomes easy to understand the outburst 
of Urbain Gohier, one of the chief of the imprisoned anti-mili- 
tarists, when he exclaims: “Did not the Inquisition punish heresies 
with awful sentences pronounced in the name of orthodoxy? Was 
I not a heretic since I separated myself from governmental ortho- 
doxy in certain essential matters? Is it not the duty of the French 
Republic to defend itself, just as does the Roman Church, against 
new ideas ?””! 

Thus French life and thought remain in an unsettled condi- 
tion. Notwithstanding recent progress toward stability, they are 
passing through successive critical stages in the endeavor to reach 
a state of equilibrium. The question therefore arises, What is 
the issue of the process to be? On the political side the answer 
to this question is simpler than it is in the sphere of morals and 
religion. For the republic has more and more gained strength as 
the reactionary parties have shown their unfitness to guide in 
national affairs. Under firm, if somewhat drastic, leadership, its 
partisans have secured control of the army, have effected the sepa- 
ration of church and state, have ended the Dreyfus scandal, and 
at the last elections gained a victory which has established them in 
a position of authority and power. It is possible—although at 
present it does not seem probable—that France may some day risk 
the experiment of a constitution based on collectivistic principles. 
With characteristic audacity she may work out before the eyes of 
the world the venture of a socialistic state. But the danger of a 
royalist or imperialistic restoration has so far faded into the back- 
ground that it is hardly going too far to term it definitely over. 
In matters spiritual the case is different. The real division of the 
country, says Hanotaux, once more, concerned the question of reli- 
gion. The remark applied in the first instance to the years suc- 
ceeding the war; but the conclusion continues to hold good today, 
~~ Phe Independent, July 13, 1906, p. 76. 
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since the varieties of religious opinion in France represent in an 
acute form the divided condition of modern thought at large. The 
conservatives are for the most part Catholics—by virtue of political 
allegiance even when they are not influenced by religious motives 
of a personal kind. Among the moderate republicans are found a 
few liberal Catholics or representatives of French Protestantism, 
and a few theists or theo-philanthropists, but chiefly freethinkers 
of the more tolerant type. On the left come the Freemasons, the 
Socialists and, further still, the militant atheists, who seek the 
destruction of all religious creeds. 

One July night we stood on the border between the Normandy 
and Brittany of earlier days. It was a pleasant summer evening, 
sweet and fair, as nights in northern France are wont to be in 
summer time. The chatter of the tourist crowd was ended. The 
few lingering travelers stood in silence, watching the Mont Saint 
Michel in the fading evening light. F:om the bronze Saint 
Michel at its summit to the village huddled at its base the mount 
rose nobly against the sky. There was the abbey church, crowning 
the fortress and the secular buildings of the pile beneath. There 
was the parish church, in part hewn out from the rock on which 
the abbey stands, and filled, we knew, with banners hung by the 
faithful pilgrims of this later age. There where the tourist enters, 
where the servants gather, where the touts and porters struggle 
for the unwary traveler’s coin—at the level ground, amid whatever 
of sordidness our modern life brings to the ancient place—even 
there the entrance gate and the beginning of the encircling walls 
served to remind one of the life of other days. And so the scene 
before us seemed a figure of the land at large. Here was the best 
remaining of the old régime. Here, rising in the twilight, was the 
shadow of the France of history. Nay, here, in the splendid sym- 
bol, stood France itself—la vieille France, the France of litera- 
ture, of religion, of work, of art; the France which had known 
military grandeur, which had bred heroes of the cloister and of 
mission journey as well as leaders on a hundred stricken fields; 
the France which in letters as in power had dominated Europe 
till toward the opening of the Revolutionary strife. Yet even here 
reminders of the present conflict were not to be avoided. Within 
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these fortress walls this same sweet summer night, beside the 
street which leads up to the abbey gate, the traveler might find 
clear evidence of the unrest which is distracting France today. In 
the name of the French republic, the notice ran, and in accordance 
with the vote of the Chamber of Deputies, there shall be placarded 
in every commune of France the speech of M. Briand reporting 
the bill for the separation of church and state, and the vote of each 
deputy on the passage of said measure. Thus at the Mont Saint 
Michel itself which Frenchmen visit as though it were a patriotic 
shrine, and where they forget something of their usual political 
acerbity, the turmoil of the conflict makes itself apparent. 

What is the issue to be? The clerical reactionary finds no 
hope for France except in a return to the unquestioning ecclesias- 
tical allegiance of former times. The radical extremist is sure 
that all religious belief, like all metaphysical speculation, all 
thought of any and every kind which seeks to penetrate beyond 
the limits of time and sense, has been outlawed by the progress of 
the age. And since France is the torch-bearer of the nations, it is 
hers to take the lead in this, the final emancipation of the mind. 
But the present writer is constrained to acknowledge that he is in 
possession of no such confident answer. A complete return to the 
ecclesiasticism of the old régime seems impossible for modern 
France. On the other hand, it may well be doubted whether the 
French culture of the future is to be entirely agnostic. And again, 
as one ponders over the problem, insistent memories return of what 
he himself has seen. Memories of humble parish priests and faith- 
ful worshipers, of wayside shrines, of reverent processions on 
saints’ days or at the feasts. Above all these comes back the recol- 
lection of another summer evening and the experiences it brought. 
The scene is now no longer in the western provinces, but near to 
Paris and the center of French culture, in the cathedral town of 
Chartres. Impatient to renew acquaintance with the minister we 
had wandered forth at nightfall, content to view the exterior of 
the edifice until it should grow too dark to see at all. But we 
found that there were lights within the building and when we 
reached the portal the door was open, and so we ventured in. And, 
having entered, we felt the influence of the ancient faith despite 
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all modern change. Above us stretched away the lines of nave and 
transept, the recesses of the vaulting scarce revealed from out the 
darkness. At one’s side it seemed there knelt another human figure, 
and you discreetly gazed until a white-coiffed nun appeared, pray- 
ing with other forms than yours, but understood among these fine 
surroundings. Anon a chant was heard, floating far down the church 
beyond the choir; and then a sound of moving feet, which at each 
renewal increased and came the nearer. At length the worshipers 
appeared, bearing tapers in their hands in token of their service 
and to guide their footsteps through the gloom. They were making 
the stations of the cross, a little band of poor folk, their faces and 
their figures worn in the stress of life’s sorrows and life’s battle. 
But in the great cathedral, at close of summer eve, in the midst of 
the strife which bids fair to tear away from France the support 
of that great faith which has been her prop and stay since the days 
of her earlier kings, their worship seemed to voice the spirit of 
supernal truth. “For, “Our beloved France,” it seemed to say, 
“in you too, our country and our home, in spite of all the fierceness 
of the storm, religion evermore abides.” 

And this suggestion may stand as the best attainable answer 
to the question which has been proposed. Apart from incalculable 
political revolutions the success of the republican form of govern- 
ment in France seems reasonably assured. In like manner there 
are possibilities of intellectual and moral change which no one can 
foresee, but which may alter, as often in the past, the whole spir- 
itual aspect of an epoch. But, these aside, two forms of spiritual 
development lie open before the France of the future. In the one 
case the secular spirit may fully dominate the nation. Then the 
great experiment will in fact be tried, with an outcome beyond all 
prophecy except that it will be big with chances of disaster. Or, 
under the beneficent rule of a government republican in fact as 
well as name, civil and religious liberty alike may flourish. Then 
French culture will remain divided, but faith will not cease to play 
its part in the development of the nation. 
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Art. VITI.—OUR ENGLISH SPELLING OF YESTERDAY 
—WHY ANTIQUATED? 


THERE is a marked distinction between spoken and written 
language. In writing a system of conventional symbols is adopted 
torepresent speech. At best such a system is ill-devised and incom- 
plete. In many cases, as in our own tongue, the written language 
fairly bristles with innumerable inaccuracies and inconsistencies 
and with flagrant absurdities of orthography. Of course the writ- 
ten language is only an imperfect attempt to represent graphically 
the spoken speech and is a mere shadow of the real substance, of 
the living tongue. No system of symbols has been adopted which 
represent with absolute accuracy and adequacy a spoken language 
at all periods of its history. It is a matter of extreme doubt 
whether any living language is now, or ever has been, represented 
by its alphabet with absolute accuracy and precision. It is quite 
probable that no living European tongue is today represented by 
its alphabet with more than approximate accuracy and complete- 
ness. As for the dead languages, like the classics, we may be 
reasonably certain that neither the Greek nor the Latin alphabet 
correctly and adequately represented those respective languages 
at all periods of their history. The body of Latin literature now 
extant is but a desiccated, lifeless mummy of the living, pulsating 
speech which was heard upon the lips of the ancient Romans. Of 
that robust and vigorous Latin vernacular, as employed by Cicero 
and Virgil in all its purity, we have only embalmed specimens, 
preserved to us in the stirring rhetorical periods of that prince 
of Roman orators and in the stately rhythmical hexameters of 
that famous Mantuan bard. Quantum mutatum ab illo—how 
unlike the spoken language, how unlike the burning eloquence 
which used to thrill the populace in the ancient Roman Forum! 
Small wonder we are accustomed now to speak of the tongue of the 
ancient Roman and of the tongue of the ancient Hellene as a 
“dead language,” for those noble tongues perished, truly, centuries 
ago, when they ceased to be spoken by the inhabitants of Rome 
and Athens respectively. 
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However, the classics are not the only “dead languages.” 
There is a sense in which some of the modern languages may be 
said to be “dead.” Even our own Saxon tongue, which good King 
Alfred employed in all its pristine purity both in conversation 
and in the translations which he made for his people, is practically 
as “dead” as Latin or Greek, inasmuch as it is no longer possible 
for us to think in terms of the Anglo-Saxon or to speak with the 
accents and sounds of that rugged, unpolished idiom. Indeed, the 
speech of Chaucer and even of Shakespeare, no less than that of 
King Alfred, is to all intents and purposes a “dead” tongue to the 
English-speaking people of the twentieth century, for we no longer 
employ the idiom and the sound values then current. We have the 
language of those times, it is true, preserved in the works of 
Chaucer and in our rich literary heritage from the Elizabethan 
age, but the speech of those times—the vernacular spoken by the 
mellifiuous-tongued and myriad-minded Shakespeare, no less than 
that employed by that “verray perfight gentil knight,” Chaucer— 
is no longer heard upon the lips of the users of English and may 
therefore be said to be “dead.” These authors have left us a 
photograph more or less faithful and true, though not a speaking 
likeness, of the English language than existent. How our English 
vernacular has changed ever since the days of the famous virgin 
queen, not to mention the more radical changes of the far-remote 
days of the ill-starred Richard II! A spoken language is con- 
stantly changing. It grows and develops, or languishes and decays, 
upon the lips of those who employ it as their mother-tongue, now 
incorporating into itself new expressions and idioms and now cast- 
ing off such as are old and worn out. But it is no easy matter to 
fix its ever-shifting, kaleidoscopic form, or to determine its chame- 
leon color. The spoken language is modified by each speaker who 
uses it as a medium for the communication of his thoughts and 
feelings. The words which a man employs to convey his thoughts 
to his fellow man have not an absolute and unvarying significance. 
They have only a relative meaning, not a rigid and definite signifi- 
cation, which is essential in the nature of the term, and they 
express only the ideas which the writer or speaker puts into them. 
The same word, as is well known, has entirely different meanings 
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in different passages or is employed in different senses by the 
speaker. Hence a prolific source of ambiguity in language. In 
the last analysis words are only conventional signs which mean 
whatever the speaker and hearer agree to make them mean. Strik- 
ing illustration of this fact is furnished by our current social 
phrases, as Professor Kittredge points out in his Words and their 
Ways in English Speech. Such conventional phrases as “Not at 
home,” “Delighted to see you,” “Sorry to have missed you when 
you called” are familiar everyday expressions which have no essen- 
tial fixed meaning. To be sure, they mean what their face value 
imports, but they are generally regarded as merely polite forms— 
etiquette—nothing more. 

Furthermore, the sounds which constitute words have to be 
learned by the tedious process of imitation, and in this very process 
the sounds are modified to a greater or less extent. In childhood 
—in fact, in infancy—we begin the slow and painful process of 
acquiring a vocabulary to express our ideas and we continue the 
work till death, ever imitating more or less closely the habits of 
speech of those about us. Thus language is modified perhaps 
without conscious effort, upon our part. By careful speakers the 
purity and the propriety of our speech are safeguarded. On the 
other hand, our language is corrupted and debased by those of 
careless and slipshod habits of utterance. In any case, however, 
whether upon the lips of the cultured and refined or upon the lips 
of the untutored and ignorant, the language is constantly under- 
going modifications for better or for worse. Since it is true that a 
spoken language is ever changing and never remains fixed, how 
great and far-reaching must be the modification and change which 
our own English speech has undergone during the many genera- 
tions of its history! Because our written language has experienced 
comparatively little alteration since the invention of printing it 
does not follow that the spoken speech has remained constant and 
unchanged from century to century. Indeed, nothing is farther 
from the truth. But even our written language has been subjected 
to some minor alteration and slight modification since the days of 
Caxton, reputed the first English printer. Spoken English, which 
is the real, living language, has undergone infinite change during 
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the last five centuries, and has diverged more and more from the 
idiom of Chaucer and Caxton, so that it is today almost an entirely 
different tongue. English orthography never has kept pace with 
the written language. Before the invention of printing our spell- 
ing failed to reflect the modifications which took place in the 
pronunciation of our tongue and the printing press served to estab- 
lish and stereotype the conventional spelling then in vogue, which 
the characteristic conservatism of the Anglo-Saxon race has ever 
since preserved in its crystallized, fossilized form. The printing 
press, therefore, is largely responsible for our inconsistent, archaic 
and unphonetic English orthography. When printing was intro- 
duced into England such bewildering confusion and signal want of 
uniformity prevailed in writing and speaking the vernacular that 
expediency and business exigencies alike suggested a modification 
of our received spelling, and soon an imperative demand for sim- 
plicity and uniformity was felt among the printers. In response 
to this demand, and in order to facilitate the labor of the composi- 
tor and reader, a conventional mode of spelling was adopted and 
put into general use by the printers. Thus English orthography 
was taken from the direct control of the intellectual class who wrote 
books, and was turned over to a mechanical class who simply 
printed books. The intellectual class strove to make the spelling 
of our tongue conform to the pronounciation. With this object 
always in view English orthography was permitted a wide varia- 
tion. A writer, therefore, enjoyed considerable latitude and free- 
dom of choice and was untrammeled by the binding authority of 
tradition or convention. The mechanical class who undertook to 
establish our spelling for us at the same time that they printed our 
manuscripts experienced serious difficulty in their effort to repre- 
sent an ever-varying orthography. Above all things they aimed to 
reduce English orthography to some uniform notation, and at 
length they achieved their purpose. Thus uniformity in our 
spelling was secured, but at the sacrifice of accuracy and precision ; 
for the conventional orthography adopted by the early printers in 
England was by no means scientific or accurate even at the time 
of its adoption, and no attempt was made later to make the received 
orthography adequately reproduce the pronunciation. Conse- 
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quently there arose a wide divergence between written and spoken 
English. Not the least important result is the loss of knowledge 
we have sustained as to how successive past generations of English- 
men spoke the vernacular. The result, which is obvious to every- 
one and frequently an embarrassment to some, is the innumerable 
obstacles which our archaic and inconsistent orthography neces- 
sarily places in the way of those of the present generation who 
have to learn English. Sometimes, indulging in a little persiflage, 
we point with pardonable pride to the great achievements of our 
race and descant upon the marvelous beauty and flexibility of our 
noble English speech. We glory in the fact that “we speak the 
tongue that Shakespeare spoke,” although we may not hold the 
faith and morals which Milton held. We look with leniency upon 
such an oratorical or poetic utterance as a harmless effusion of 
patriotic sentiment. Yet how few really are those who today know 
the tongue that Shakespeare spoke! Because we speak the vernacu- 
lar we take it for granted, as a matter of course, that we speak the 
language and employ the idiom of Shakespeare, little reflecting 
how different our present-day English sounds from Elizabethan 
English. Very few persons, indeed, have an accurate knowledge 
of Shakespearean English. Our speech has taken a long step in 
advance since the haleyon days of Queen Elizabeth, and it is a far 
cry from the twentieth century to the sixteenth century English. 
Perhaps it is not wide of the mark to affirm that not one person in 
a thousand of those using English as their mother tongue could 
today understand a play of Shakespeare if read with the author’s 
own accent and pronunciation. Spoken with the original sound 
values, in accordance with authorized usage at the time of its pro- 
duction, the play of Hamlet would seem to us today a foreign 
tongue. With the words of Shakespeare’s plays according to our 
present fashion of pronunciation we are quite familiar, but we 
know no more how the master dramatist would have uttered them, 
as Ellis observes in his Early English Pronunciation, than we 
know how to write a play in his idiom. The speech of Shakespeare 
has long since departed from us; and if acquired today, it must be 
acquired as a new tongue at the cost of untold study and unstinted 


toil. It would be necessary to delve into Elizabethan antiquities 
17 
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and consult contemporary authorities on English pronunciation in 
order to determine the accepted values of English sounds then in 
use and reproduce the vernacular of that remote age. This would 
involve a vast deal of patient labor and generous study, and even 
at this costly price we could only hope to ascertain Shakespeare’s 
speech with approximate accuracy of detail. So far has our spoken 
English today left behind the written English of the Elizabethan 
age. 

Were it a physical possibility, it would be equally instructive 
and interesting to hear our English tongue uttered with the char- 
acteristic accents and sounds of each successive period of its his- 
tory from the age of King Alfred to the Victorian era. What a 
vast and striking difference there must be registered between the 
received pronunciations of these several periods, embracing a lapse 
of time of well-nigh ten centuries! How they gradually shade into 
each other as the colors of the prism! History records a wide 
divergence of the speech of King Edward VII from that of King 
Alfred, and yet both of these are but extremes of the same English 
language which has enjoyed an unbroken continuity of develop- 
ment through so many centuries. How different our language 
must have sounded upon the lips of the leading English men of 
letters from Chaucer, Wickliffe, Langland, and Spenser, on down 
to Dryden, Milton, Pope, and Addison! When we speak of the 
English speech of a given period in the past we naturally think 
of the pronunciation as being uniform all over England. We 
assume without sufficient warrant that there was a standard of pro- 
nunciation that prevailed throughout England in those remote 
times, just as there is a recognized standard, with but slight varia- 
tion, that prevails in England and America at the present day. 
However, even today there is no absolute standard of pronuncia- 
tion. An absolute, definite English orthoépy does not exist in 
reality ; it is only a phantom, a figment of a precisian imagination 
without a counterpart in nature. We use the phrase for con- 
venience, to be sure, but there never has been any such thing as an 
absolute standard of pronunciation in English, and is not now. 
The nearest approach to it is a linguistic ideal to which the users 
of our English speech aim, with more or less conscious effort, to 
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make their pronunciation conform. Still, the educated pronuncia- 
tion of England and America comes much nearer to a common 
standard today than was ever the case before in the history of the 
English language. In Elizabethan times the usage of London and 
the Court did not prevail throughout the various shires of Eng- 
land, where the pronunciation was somewhat provincial. The 
tendency of English pronunciation in modern times has been 
toward uniformity. But in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
teenth centuries it is almost a straining of the meaning of words, 
as Ellis truly remarks, to talk of a general English pronunciation. 
In those good old days there was no received standard of pronuncia- 
tion in England, and every man was free to speak English accord- 
ing to his own sense of propriety. Indeed, prior to the age of 
Chaucer not only was there no standard of pronunciation, but there 
was no acknowledged standard of literary English. There were 
various provincial dialects and also a Court dialect, but none of 
these was of sufficient influence to triumph over the rest and to 
compel universal imitation and adoption. After the Elizabethan 
age local usage in the matter of English pronunciation declined 
steadily, and the standard of the metropolis gradually commended 
itself, with increasing influence, till it spread more or less com- 
pletely over the entire country. Consequently at the time of the 
rise of the pronouncing dictionary, in the eighteenth century, 
when the great middle class had begun to attain to prominence, 
provincial pronunciation fell into disrepute, and people every- 
where clamored for a guide to Court usage in the matter of Eng- 
lish orthoépy. From that time to the present there has been a 
close approach to uniformity of utterance in our English speech. 
But in the very nature of things there cannot, of course, be a 
standard pronunciation without absolute uniformity of utterance, 
and it need hardly be remarked that this does not exist. Never- 
theless, the influence and dominance of the pronouncing dictionary 
are clearly in the direction of a standard pronunciation and have 
made possible the existing approach to that end. It is quite 
remarkable how potent the influence of the pronouncing dictionary 
is upon English pronunciation. Despite the fact that such an 
orthoépic authority is at best arbitrary, and somewhat artificial, 
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it has enjoyed a kind of undisputed supremacy since the days of 
Dr. Johnson, the literary autocrat of the eighteenth century; and 
its tyranny seems not yet ended. For the English-speaking world 
still defers to the authority of the pronouncing dictionary and to 
that extent is under its thrall and has not the courage to challenge 
it and to assert its own independence in matters of orthoépy. 
Prior to the eighteenth century the pronouncing dictionary 
was unknown. It therefore cannot boast the authority of a long 
antiquity. There were, however, certain guides to correct orthoépy 
even in those early times, at least in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. There are preserved to us certain records of contem- 
porary orthoépists which throw light upon English pronunciation 
in those remote times. We are not therefore left to conjecture 
simply in this matter. These authorities, to be sure, leave much 
to be desired in any disputed question of our early pronunciation. 
Their descriptions of the accepted orthoépy of their respective cen- 
turies as well as their graphic representations of the English 
sounds are far from lucid, and they sometimes make confusion 
worse confounded. Some of the orthoépists were content to refer 
to Latin, Greek, or Hebrew sounds as a standard of comparison 
for English pronunciation, sublimely unconscious of the fact that 
the older pronunciation of these languages is not yet established 
to the satisfaction of all scholars and that the modern pronuncia- 
tion varies with different countries. Others of them used key 
words the value of which it is extremely difficult to determine 
definitely. Others again refer to such unstable standards of com- 
parison as contemporary French and Italian. Yet, amid the end- 
less confusion and apparent conflict of these incomplete records, 
that eminent authority on our English speech succeeded, by dint 
of his laborious erudition and untiring patience, in solving the 
numberless difficulties with which the question of our early pro- 
nunciation was beset. By this achievement Mr. Ellis placed the 
world of scholars under lasting obligation by determining for us, 
with approximate accuracy, the successive values of our early 
English sounds down to the age of the pronouncing dictionary. 
Let Mr. Ellis give us in his own words a summary of his arduous 
investigation. “The pronunciation of English during the sixteenth 
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century,” says he, “was thus rendered tolerably clear, and the 
mode in which it broke into that of the seventeenth century became 
traceable. But the seventeenth century was, like the fifteenth, one 
of civil war, that is of extraordinary commingling of the popula- 
tion, and consequently one of marked linguistic change. Between 
the fourteenth and the sixteenth centuries our language was almost 
born anew. In the seventeenth century the idiomatic changes are 
by no means so evident, but the pronunciation altered distinctly in 
some remarkable points. These facts, and the breaking up of the 
seventeenth into the eighteenth century pronunciation, which 
when established scarcely differed from the present, are well 
brought to light by Wallis, Wilkins, Owen, Price, Cooper, Miege, 
and Jones, followed by Buchanan, Franklin, and Sheridan. It 
became, therefore, possible to assign with considerable accuracy 
the pronunciation of Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, and 
Pope, or rather of their contemporaries.””* 

In the English language there is manifest a tendency for the 
pronunciation to conform to the orthography. Our pronunciation 
seems to be more a matter of the eye than of the ear. By this is 
meant that the spelling of an English word exerts an appreciable 
influence upon its pronunciation. We feel, somehow, instinctively 
that the spelling ought to be an index, perhaps a reasonably trust- 
worthy guide to the pronunciation of a word. It seems not in 
keeping with the eternal fitness of things, certainly contrary to 
our linguistic instinct and opposed to the genius of our English 
speech, for pronunciation to be entirely dissociated from orthog- 
raphy. “We feel that the sound should be forever and inseparably 
wedded to the writing, and our linguistic sense is more or less 
shocked when the two are divorced. Especially is this sentiment 
prevalent in America. What else could have prompted the slight 
modification in the writing of such words as favor, honor, neighbor, 
etc., where American usage has seen fit to make a departure from 
the time-honored British usage in discarding the silent letter? 
Of course, as far as orthography is concerned, there is very little 
difference between American and British usage. In America we 
aim to pronounce more nearly as we spell. Yet even in American 
"1 Early English Pronunciation, I, p. 26. 
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English the pronunciation is occasionally divorced from the spell- 
ing, particularly in proper names, but in British English this 
feature is still more noticeable, and, no doubt, American usage 
in this particular is simply to be regarded as a concession to British 
authority and custom. For there appears to be no general princi- 
ple governing the pronunciation of proper names, the same name 
being sometimes differently pronounced in different localities. 
Besides, many of our proper names are direct importations from 
the mother country and therefore have naturally retained their 
imported pronunciations. In British usage the pronunciation and 
spelling are not infrequently at glaring variance, as in Pall Mall 
and Cholmondeley, which may serve as a type of this class of 
proper names. We might offer Taliaferro as an American Roland 
for the British Oliver. But where should we find a parallel in 
American English to the characteristic British clerk and military, 
to cite only two examples of a class of words of which the dis- 
tinctive usage of the United States and Great Britain is at vari- 
ance? Perhaps the true explanation of this variation between 
British and American usage is found in the fact that America 
is a new country, and hence tradition here does not carry such 
binding authority as in the Old World. There the pronunciation 
has been handed down by word of mouth, from generation to gen- 
eration, among a people to the manner born. Here conditions are 
much altered. America has a large foreign-born element, and 
consequently many of the people cannot claim English as their 
native tongue and are compelled to learn it as a foreign language. 
Hence they rely, in a measure, upon the spelling to indicate the 
pronunciation of English, making it a study for the eye quite as 
much as for the ear. If in democratic America the habits of 
speech were as thoroughly established as they are in aristocratic 
England then we should speak the English language without any 
reference to its orthography. But political conditions have modi- 
fied our American English somewhat, causing it to vary slightly 
from British usage. A rise in social rank, which is quite common 
in the New World though rare in the Old, is frequently marked 
by a revision of one’s former mode of utterance, especially if your 
self-made man happens to have come of an obscure and unlettered 
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family. Assuredly English orthography is no criterion of received 
pronunciation, either in America or in England. It requires only 
a moment’s reflection to be convinced how misleading and decep- 
tive is our orthography as a guide to orthoépy. Foreigners who 
undertake to learn our tongue are naturally more forcibly im- 
pressed with the utter untrustworthiness of this guide. The status 
of our orthography has been correctly described by a prominent 
historian of our noble speech. He says, “English is now the most 
barbarously spelled of any cultivated tongue in Christendom. We 
are weltering in an orthographic chaos im which a multitude of 
signs are represented by the same sound and a multitude of sounds 
by the same sign.”* There is no doubt that our spelling is exceed- 
ingly unphonetic and unscientific. In our alphabet are only twenty- 
six characters to represent the multiplicity of sounds which exist 
in the English language. The utter inadequacy of our imperfect 
alphabet makes its strongest appeal—albeit mute—in its vowel 
notation. Here the many distinct vocalic sounds with their grada- 
tions in which English abounds must all be represented by five 
symbols. Add to this that we employ the same orthographic device 
to indicate quantity. The one vowel symbol a, for example, is 
written to indicate the various divergent sounds heard in the words 
father, fate, fat, fall, ask, and fare. Likewise the single letter o 
is employed to represent the diverse gradations of that sound which 
we utter in the words foor, room, frog, off, note, and not. Again 
we use digraphs, such as ea, ee, 04, ei, ie, ete., to represent a single 
vowel sound and diphthongs as well. As has been pointed out by 
Professor Lounsbury, one and the same sound is now represented 
by e in let, by ea in head, by ei in heifer, by eo in leopard, by ay 
in says, by ai in said, and by a in many. 

Furthermore, as a result of the change in the values of Eng- 
lish vowel sounds, our vowel notation is no longer accurate. We 
use the character a to indicate to the eye the vowel quality in mate, 
sate, rate, date, etc., where the sound value, far from being of an a 
quality, is really a long phonetic e. The truth is, all the English 
vowels have undergone a radical alteration from their primitive 
values which they had in the early history of our speech, having 


1 Professor T. R. Lounsbury. History of the English Language. 
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passed through different stages in the successive periods. It is an 
interesting chapter in English phonology to trace the tortuous 
course of a given sound, say a, through its various mutations from 
the Anglo-Saxon period down to the present time. Our vowels, 
especially, have changed and interchanged to an extent which is 
simply astonishing. The average scholar who has not made a 
special study of our English language has absolutely no concep- 
tion of the radical nature and vast extent of the change and devel- 
opment of English sounds. Take as an illustration our vowel e. 
The early English phonetic e passed through several stages of 
development and about the seventeenth century came to have the 
value of a genuine long i, as in ear, hear, year, etc. Later, in 
the nineteenth century, this same sound developed into a diphthong 
which is its present phonetic value. Of course we speak now of 
the sound of this vowel, not of the symbol which we employ to 
represent it to the eye in writing. That is another story, and it 
illustrates the bungling work of our early English printers. In 
early times there were several characters in use to represent the 
vowel, e, to wit, e, ee, eo, ea, and ae. After the printing press was 
set up in England, for convenience and simplicity, eo and ae were 
not much employed. But e, ee, and ea came into general favor, 
and were established by custom to indicate the vowel e to the eye. 
However, these symbols were not consistently used in the beginning 
by the printers, and hence the present confusion in writing. Our 
consonantal notation shows evidence of as flagrant abuse of symbols 
and of glaring inaccuracy. Numerous examples might be cited to 
prove that errors on the part of our early scribes and printers have 
been stereotyped in our orthography and perpetuated to the present 
day. But not all the inconsistencies in our spelling have sprung 
from the careless work of the early printers. Some are the result 
of our etymological spelling. For instance, the sound of s in sure 
we represent by the symbol ¢i in motion, by sci in conscience, by 
ci in suspicion, by zi in anxious, by ce in ocean, and by sh in 
shepherd. It is obviously not fair to charge such an inconsistency 
as this to the sins of our erring early printers. Still, the early 
English printers have enough to answer for in corrupting the 
orthography of our language. They were grossly careless and 
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indifferent, and showed but slight regard for the propriety of Eng- 
lish orthography. We are not at all surprised to learn, in view of 
the gross errors they committed, that they were, for the most part, 
foreigners—Germans and Dutchmen—who did not use English 
as their vernacular and who did not, for that reason, know the 
language thoroughly. “As foreigners,” comments Professor Louns- 
bury, “they had little or no knowledge of the proper spelling of our 
tongue”; and he adds that “in the general license that then pre- 
vailed they could venture to disregard where they did not care to 
understand.” The result was the printing press brought chaos 
into English orthography in the multitude of books which it sent 
broadeast over the land. Some of the errors, it is true, were cor- 
rected subsequently, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
when an effort was made to reform English orthography and adjust 
it anew to the pronunciation. But many of the incorrect spellings 
which had meanwhile crept in through the introduction of printing 
were too thoroughly established by usage to be eradicated. They 
continue still in English orthography as a lasting monument alike 
to the crass ignorance and negligence of our early printers and to 
the arrant pedantry of our early proof readers. Thus our English 
orthography now in its crystallized state preserves those glaring 
defects as the amber the insects which, entangled in the liquid, are 
encased for ever. It must not be inferred, however, that as soon as 
Caxton set up his press, English spelling was immediately stereo- 
typed and fixed for all time. It required fully two, if not three, 
centuries, according to Ellis, for the picturesque diversity and lati- 
tude permitted the early scribes to be reduced to the dull, rigid 
uniformity now established by convention. Experiment after 
experiment was made by the typographers whose constant and ulti- 
mate aim was simplicity. The last radical change was effected by 
the seventeenth century when the spellings ee, 00, and oa were 
adopted by the printers. Even then a fierce struggle in orthog- 
raphy was waged, as, for example, that between sope and soap, 
until the conventional spelling at last triumphed. In the seven- 
teenth century the writing ie for long e as in brief, believe, friend, 
chief, and the like, was finally established after a long and doubtful 
contest. In early times the spelling vacillated between frend and 
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freend, chef, cheef, and chefe; and a scribe could take his choice. 
But of course the printing press sounded the knell of this orthog- 
raphic liberty of the individual, and one must spell now according 
to convention. And if one does not know what this is, he must 
consult the dictionary. 

The seventeenth century witnessed many important, yea, 
revolutionary, changes in our speech as a result of the social 
upheaval incident to the civil war. But there was very slight 
recognition of these in the contemporary orthography. The 
printers refused to alter the conventional orthography to suit the 
modifications in the spoken speech, and they threw the weight of 
all their mighty influence in favor of the traditional spelling and 
against any sweeping reform. They prevailed; and from that time 
down to the present they have resolutely discouraged any attempt 
at extensive revision of our traditional orthography. Hence our 
historic orthography with its teeming inconsistencies and absurdi- 
ties has now come to be regarded with a feeling of reverence; and 
we naturally recoil from any far-reaching reform of it as we 
would from laying violent hands upon an heirloom which has 
passed down to us through many generations. We have become 
accustomed to associate a certain spelling with a certain word, 
and we do not desire to have this association broken up. We there- 
fore feel like registering a strong and vigorous protest against any 
proposed reform of a sweeping nature which would disturb our 
present English orthography, however illogical, archaic, and 
arbitrary. 

To be sure, some of our lexicographers have ventured to intro- 
duce a revised spelling here and there. Dr. Johnson essayed this 
in his epoch-making dictionary, published about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Indeed, he foisted not a few absurd and arbi- 
trary orthographies into our language, which have contributed to 
bring our spelling into disrepute with those who clamor for 
“fonetic reform.” Let us note some of these. Johnson threw the 
weight of his authority in favor of comptroller against the older 
controller, although he gave both a place in his dictionary. He 
likewise harbored foreign and sovereign in his dictionary, leaving 
the older forrain and sovran to shift for themselves. He adopted 
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debt and doubt with the epenthetic b, to the exclusion of the older 
and correct dett and dout. He lent the weight of his influence to 
establish a misleading and useless s in island, which used to be 
written iland. But perhaps he felt that the word was too closely 
associated in the popular mind with isle for iland to prevail. On 
the other hand, he retained the old spelling ile, which we have 
discarded for the etymological aisle, adding that isle was in his 
judgment a corrupt writing for aile, then also current. His uncer- 
tainty as to the etymology of the early English agast led him to 
write it also aghast, which has since triumphed over its quondam 
rival. He gives the precedence to delight, to the utter defeat of 
delite, its erstwhile competitor for popular favor. He rejected the 
simpler spelling ake for the less familiar ache, out of deference to 
its Greek origin, yet he endeavored to preserve a useless & in 
almanack and musick and similar words. He made a distinction 
without a difference in his spelling of the final syllables of such 
words as accede, exceed, precede, and proceed. But it is idle at this 
distant day to arraign Dr. Johnson on the score of his spelling. Let 
us therefore dismiss the indictment against his arbitrary orthog- 
raphy. Some of our present authorities on English spelling are 
not entirely free from reproach in this particular. The truth is, 
even yet our English dictionaries are not a unit as to approved 
spelling. We have not yet attained to absolute uniformity in the 
matter of our orthography. For, according to Ellis, there are still 
well-nigh twenty-five hundred words in the English language the 
spelling of which is unsettled and indeterminate. But we experi- 
ence no serious inconvenience as a result, even if we have no pref- 
erence as to what dictionary we should follow as a guide. In fact, 
any dictionary gives us a choice between worshipped and wor- 
shiped, traveller and traveler, center and centre, and similar words, 
in the case of which usage still wavers and is divided almost 
equally. Some excellent authorities still cling to the etymological 
spelling of words of classic origin, such as hemorrhage, diarrhea, 
esthetics, economics, and estivate, to mention only a few of a 
large class the spelling of which vacillates. Others, again, sanction 
this spelling, but throw the weight of their influence on the side 
of the simpler form. This simply proves that there is some degree 
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of variation even in our accepted orthography. After all there is 
no fixed standard of English orthography, just as there is no 
absolute standard of English pronunciation. And yet there is a 
narrower margin of variation in our accepted orthography than 
there is in our received pronunciation. 

The movement for the reform of English spelling is begin- 
ning to engage the attention of the public. The Simplified Spelling 
Board has already entered upon a campaign which holds out some 
hope of success. It remains to be seen what practical results will 
be accomplished. Scholars of acknowledged eminence are lending 
the influence of their authority to the movement. But there is a 
mighty wall of bigoted conservatism to be battered down before a 
movement so sweeping in its aim and scope as “spelling reform”’ 
can make much headway. The history of all similar attempts in 
the past is not such as to hold out great promise to the present 
reformers or inspire them with unbounded confidence. Still, intel- 
ligent, well-directed and untiring effort ought certainly to be 
rewarded with a reasonable degree of success, and surely there can 
be no question that there is room for improvement in our English 


spelling. If we had such an institution as the French Academy, 
no doubt the problem would be simplified. The outcome of the 
present campaign for the revision of our Englisn spelling will be 
awaited with no little interest. 


Ki lt pure 





Heaven's Windows Opened 


Art. IX.—HEAVEN’S WINDOWS OPENED 


Tue town of Stoneton lies in a valley surrounded on every 
side by mountains. For many years the place was a synonym for 
wickedness, individual, social, political. The extreme north end 
was termed “Hell’s Kitchen.” Political impurity expressed itself 
in the buying and selling of votes. Men sold their votes at public 
auction. Social impurity blotched the town as with cancer spots. 
The marriage tie was extremely lax. Men were known to exchange 
wives. The demon of intemperance possessed the town, refusing 
to be exorcised. There were five large hotels, all licensed, and 
numerous cider mills. Law and order were publicly violated in 
the grossest manner. Within the memory of one citizen forty men 
had been killed in fights, brawls, and in several instances, in cold- 
blooded murder. Stoneton was the borderland of Sodom. 

Within the main village of the town were churches of three 
denominations: Methodist, Baptist, and “Christian.” Each con- 
tained people of deep spiritual life and rare virtue, but all exerted, 
as a whole, an unhealthful influence upon the community, foras- 
much as they winked at immorality and compromised with evil, 
while the fierce devil of jealous competition possessed all three. 

From a human standpoint the possibilities for spiritual 
awakening or moral purification seemed hopeless. Nothing but 
a marvelous manifestation of divine power, convicting, convert- 
ing, and sanctifying, could avail. But as the mountains are round 
about Stoneton, so was God round about his people. And “with 
God all things are possible.” “The desert shall rejoice and blos- 
som as the rose.” “All things are possible to him that believeth.” 
Within six months God had answered the faith of the faithful 
among his people. He had shaken the town, as by a moral earth- 
quake, to its foundations. He had covered hills with glory and 
filled valleys with the light of his love. He had breathed into 
society a more healthful life. He had reclaimed scores of back- 
sliders to a life of spiritual power. He had converted two hundred 
and fifty souls. He had added one hundred and forty-nine pro- 
bationers to one church. He had annihilated all the saloons. He 
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had opened the hearts of the people of a poor church to the gift of 
$270 for missions. All this, together with a quickened social 
conscience, a public opinion turned against past evils, and many 
another blessing came to the community. This great revolution 
and transformation are traceable only to divine power. 

The work began with a manifestation of the Holy Spirit to 
the pastor of the Methodist church. For months he had sought 
by close study of God’s Word, by prayer and self-examination, 
and with steadily increasing light, to be a vessel, sanctified and 
meet for the Master’s use. In a short time he saw that power 
must be preceded by weakness, life must be preceded by death. 
He found his own heart filled with self. Purity must precede 
power; self must be cast out. It was seen that God must own us 
before he can use us. The thought came one midnight that to give 
God all is to put all to God’s use. The minister began to confess 
to himself that he had not preached to be approved of God alone. 
His fault had been a lack of boldness in uttering the word. 
There had been too much regard for popular approval. There fol- 
lowed a strong determination to speak on the following Lord’s 
Day very plain truth regardless of man’s approval. When, shortly 
after that Sunday, he received an urgent invitation to preach in a 
large church in a neighboring town, the thought came, “Go, but 
you need not preach that plain sermon there.” This temptation 
to moderate his boldness he victoriously resisted, and from that 
time on he was conscious of a change in his inner life. New 
messages that were like grapeshot from the pulpit startled the 
people. Friends feared that the church might be injured by the 
intense, plain truths, but a new fearlessness had been born within 
his soul, and with it a supreme longing to be approved of God 
whether men would hear or forbear. Angry opposition soon 
arose. The minister’s bold denunciation of the buying and selling 
of votes cut deep. His utterances against the social evil and 
adultery provoked wrath. His charge of hypocrisy in church 
life was unwelcome. His assaults on the saloons seemed to stir 
the devil himself. But this plain preaching was a luxury to him 
for it brought a sense of freedom and the delight of pleasing God. 

The pastor soon planned for a series of revival services. Lit- 
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tle did he dream of the plan of work afterward unfolded, the 
spiritual results to be reaped, the manner in which he would by 
many be reviled or the many things that were to lead up to the 
permanent overthrow of the saloons. At this time not more than 
fifty of the six hundred voters of the town could be relied upon to 
cast a vote for “No License.” Yet assurance, as strong as it was 
strange, possessed the pastor’s soul that by one hundred majority 
the saloons would be voted down. He went so far as to warn a 
man against purchasing a saloon, telling him that before spring 
there would be a wave of public opinion large enough and strong 
enough to swamp him. The advice met an insolent reply. That 
man lost his invested money. 

One Sunday morning, standing at sunrise on the summit of a 
lofty bluff, there came to the minister a vision of the true plan of 
work. He beheld the sun streak the east with glory. The hills on 
every side were tipped with gold. The mountain peaks one by one 
became transfigured. Finally the splendor poured down into the 
valley and the nestling village was deluged with sunshine. To his 
soul this scene prophesied that soon the Sun of Righteousness 
would rise on that benighted community. Away in the east lay a 
section of the town known as “East Hollow”; behind the bluff 
was “Stillman Village”; to the south was another settlement; 
away to the north was what is known as “Potter Hill.” At each 
of these points was a schoolhouse and a hamlet. The main church 
was in the village, in the central valley. Suddenly a plan flashed 
out clear before the pastor’s mind. He determined to follow 
nature’s method in the sunrise—first the hills, then the valley. 
The Lord had spoken to him in the vision. The voice of nature 
became to him the Voice of God. He announced that morning the 
program of meetings in these words. “God is about to bless us 
wonderfully. He is to glorify hills and valley as with sunrise. 
He will convert two hundred and fifty souls and add at least one 
hundred and twenty-five probationers to this church. He will bind 
about this town a chain of salvation. Each link will be forged in 
the furnace of a wrathful love. In the spring God will draw in 
that chain and choke the saloons to death.” 

The plan, as suggested in that sunrise vision, was carried out 
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to the letter, and there was a revival at each point. When the 
winter’s work had been definitely outlined the objects of prayer 
and faith and work were before the people. Meetings opened in 
the East Hollow schoolhouse and continued there for seven weeks. 
The services were attended by great spiritual power and results. 
Twenty backsliders were reclaimed, forty souls converted. East 
Hollow became a Methodist stronghold. Cider, liquor, tobacco, 
snuff, were cast away. Profanity and Sabbath-breaking to a large 
degree ceased. The desert blossomed as the rose. The next point 
for work was Stillman Village. Here existed peculiar difficulties. 
The community was divided by bitter feuds. The quarrels had 
survived for three generations. Men and women passed each other 
in morose silence. Such was the sullen and ugly condition of 
feeling. The village lay, like Lazarus, in the grave. A stone lay 
against it. But Jesus said to Martha: “Said I not unto thee, that, 
if thou wouldest believe, thou shouldest see the glory of God?” 
God showed his face in mercy and bared his arm in power. 

One evening the minister had dismissed the service and was 
climbing a long hill leading away from the village. Reaching the 
summit he turned to look back. Like a cold wave there came over 
him all the difficulties of the situation. Thus far the community 
quarrel had served as spiritual insulation. It was a barrier to suc- 
cess apparently insurmountable. Hatred freezes the soul and he 
who harbors it dwells in a wintry land where spiritual springtide 
cannot come. Then on the summit there came a temptation from 
the evil one. The devil said: “It is impossible to have a revival 
here. The barriers are too great.” The minister cried aloud: 
“You are a liar and the father of lies. If God were not to work 
here, you would not take pains to lie to the contrary. You came 
to me in East Hollow before the great victory there. I recognize 
your voice.” Then he looked up and said aloud: “I thank thee, O 
God, that there is to be an outpouring of the Holy Spirit here. I 
praise thee that peace shall dwell in that village” ; and there came 
into his soul an assurance that was the “substance of things hoped 
for.” He went down to his home and as he went he laughed in 
holy jubilance. He said to his mother: “God is going to bless 
Stillman Village greatly.” “What evidence?” said she. “The 
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devil’s statement to the contrary,” was his reply. The following 
evening the house was packed. The text for the evening was 
“God is Love. He that loveth not, knoweth not God.” The theme 
was “Hatred is murder.” The meeting closed. Two women came 
and said: “Mr. D., come with us; we wish to ask forgiveness of 
Mr. J.” Others did the same. The people remained. There were 
confessions; and tears of joy glistened, that were as diamonds to 
the eyes of the angels. Old grudges were buried. Women embraced 
each other. Men clasped hands. The prayer of faith was answered. 

Passing up over the hill the minister stood on the same spot 
where the night before he had been tempted of the devil. Again 
he turned. All was silence save the ripple of a tiny brook that 
murmured in music like the strings of a harp under a seraph’s 
touch. The starry sky was ablaze with light. The heavens were 
declaring the glory of God. Suddenly there flashed before his 
mind the angels’ song breathed over the fields of Bethlehem. Look- 
ing up to the sky he seemed to hear the song from above, “Glory 
to God in the highest.” Looking down at the village slumbering 
at his feet he seemed to hear a song from below, “And on earth 
peace, good will among men.” Heaven and earth were in harmony. 
Celestial glory found its echo in terrestrial peace. From that night 
on, God’s Spirit worked. Souls were saved each night. At a service 
in the schoolhouse, twelve boys kneeled together in a circle. Back- 
sliders who for twenty-five years had dwelt in darkness came forth 
into light. A young woman sat one night with head bowed on the 
desk in front. Invited to come to Christ, she sobbed, “I am not 
worthy.” She came that night. In two weeks we buried her, but 
in the outpouring of God’s Spirit she was anointed for her burial. 
In that schoolhouse, hidden among the hills, thirty-five souls came 
into the fold of Christ. Some of them now stand before the throne. 
At the conclusion of the services in this hamlet meetings were 
begun on Potter Hill, a region notorious for its wickedness. Con- 
ditions here were most unfavorable for a revival, yet many souls 
were saved. 

At length the work opened, at the earnest entreaty of the 
village people, in the main church. According to the “pattern 
shown in the mount” the people from the outside districts 
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directed their prayer and effort to the salvation of the village. 
God answered prayer, and men, women, and children, were con- 
verted. Moralists, harlots, all types of unbelievers and sinners, 
came into the kingdom. One Sabbath morning, the pastor had 
requested general prayer on the part of all, for the special mani- 
festation of God at the evening service. The evening service 
opened and progressed without any apparent impression; yet at 
the simple invitation, given with little confidence of response, ten 
adults came to the altar. At one Sunday evening service one hun- 
dred people testified in thirty minutes. One feature characterizing 
the village services is deserving of special mention. The pastor 
had a preconceived idea of those who would first be reached, yet 
the first expected were last in fact. It was expected that the work 
would begin at the top but it started at the bottom ; four immoral 
women were the first to come. Truly God is no respecter of per- 
sons. One case of many direct answers to prayer may be noted. A 
young German, about thirty years of age, keen, well educated, 
skeptical, had been the subject of special interest and prayer. 
One Sunday evening he had promised to come to hear a sermon on 
“Nicodemus.” Circumstances kept him at home. After the serv- 
ice the pastor passed his house and, standing upon the hill, prayed, 
in faith, that there might be unrest in that man’s mind. The fol- 
lowing morning he met the man, who said at once, “Mr. D., I could 
not come last night, but I know about the sermon, Mr. S. (his 
employer), related it to me. I could not sleep. At two o’clock I 
arose and searched the New Testament until I found the account 
of Nicodemus.” As an outcome, the man was saved from drunken- 
ness, and from suicide which had been planned. 

Now, during these months the question of “No License” had 
been kept to the front and vigorously, fearlessly, presented by the 
minister. The whole town was in a commotion, stirred to the 
deeps. By very many the pastor was misrepresented and maligned. 
A saloonkeeper threatened his life; menacing letters were received 
and one attempt made to waylay him on a lonely road was foiled. 
The man who attempted violence was afterward nearly killed in a 
fight. The saloonkeeper who threatened was himself murdered 
by a man who drank his whisky and stabbed him behind his own 
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bar. The day for the town meeting arrived. Enemies laughed to 
scorn the possibility of the town being carried for “(No License.” 
Many of the friends of the movement, which had developed into a 
battle, despaired of success. But God was in the battle. Many 
things instigated apparently by the devi] were divinely manipu- 
lated and utilized for victory. One old man who had been saved 
on Potter Hill was induced and even forced to drink. This plot 
was so diabolical that not only were Protestants stirred but the 
Roman Catholics also vowed vengeance and worked for “No 
License.” As one has said, “The devil makes a razor and with 
the same razor God cuts his throat.” Other events, among them 
a disgraceful quarrel, scandalized public opinion. One caucus in 
which the license question became the dividing issue was a public 
disgrace. All these things with a multitude of minor events were 
so many codrdinated engagements in the great campaign. The 
high ideals that shone in the light of that winter’s religious work 
put to greater shame the arguments advanced by license advocates. 
On the day of fate the conflict was intense. Opinion as to outcome 
was divided at the close of day, but the main workers had a faith 
undaunted even by numerous cases of illegal voting. The evening 
scene at the polls is forever engraved upon the pastor’s mind. On 
one side of the town hall sat the justices counting the ballots. 
Lined up opposite were scores of men who had worked for “No 
License.” In another section of the hall were the “rummies,” 
dark-visaged, grim, and fearful. Their leader, a man of county 
and state reputation, a man of magnetism and influence who had 
defied the law and its officers, stood with beads of perspiration on 
his brow, awaiting the result. At last the vote was announced. 
To the gladness of all who had hoped for deliverance, to the chagrin 
of all opposers, to the amazement of the outside world, “No 
License” had been carried by over one hundred majority. “This 
is the victory that overcometh the world, even our faith.” 
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Art. X. PRACTICAL LIFE AND PHILOSOPHY 


Tue common interests, the common values, or those which 
are believed to be essentially related to them, are what you refer 
to when you speak of the practical life. If your interests and mine 
do not agree, you speak of our practical life or of the practical 
life only as you neglect our differences. The man who thinks as 
no one else believes is the impractical man. The insane person, 
though intensely practical within his own world of thought, is 
impractical to the world beyond because he will not do as his fel- 
lows propose. The practical thus is an abstraction. It is a neg- 
lectful attitude. It is always less than concrete experience, for 
the common is but one phase of life. Experience, as we get it, is 
unique. Indeed, so full is life of differentiation that each new 
attempt to quantify the world reveals in clearer light the unalter- 
able reality outside all quantity. Personality, the citadel of the 
real, is a bundle of special interests. Shall we say, then, that the 
unique purpose or interest, the unique value, is impractical? In 
a different sense to that previously expressed, the unique has its 
practical side. As a means fulfilling some end the unique may be 
termed practical to that end. 

Philosophy is practical in the two senses in which we have 
used the term. It fulfills our deeper purposes, and in so doing 
touches life commonly in all its varied forms. It is hard for a 
mechanic to see the practical side of literature, or for the exclu- 
sive student of literature to find very much of worth in the mechan- 
ic’s art. “A geologist’s purposes fall short of understanding time 
itself. A mechanic need not know how action and reaction are 
possible to all. A psychologist has enough to do without asking 
how both he and the mind which he studies are able to take cog- 
nizance of the same outer world. But, though it be true that the 
special interests of a field may determine what is of practical 
worth for that purpose, it is obvious that problems irrelevant from 
one standpoint may be essential from another. And as soon as one’s 
purpose is the attainment of the maximum of possible insight into 
the world as a whole the metaphysical puzzles become the most 
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urgent ones of all.” “The special sciences all deal with data that 
are full of obscurity and contradiction, but from the point of view 
of their limited purposes these defects may be overlooked.” They 
may be overlooked just because to the confined purpose at hand 
they are irrelevant and therefore impractical. The more our view 
is restricted so much the more do we assert the special interests 
we handle to be the only practical life. However, when my pur- 
pose is to acquire the deepest insight, and to attain rational consist- 
ency among the various notions I hold as constituting the world, 
then, because of that purpose, in order to realize my aim, I am in 
duty bound to grapple with those very inconsistencies or subtle 
forms of analysis which my more restricted purpose chooses to 
neglect or scorns to touch. For every special interest is a hermit 
which withdraws from the windows of its own home and so often 
refuses to look out upon the glory of the world of purpose that 
encompasses and supports its own being. Only as we come to real- 
ize that no purpose is its own creation, but that its present glow 
and warmth is a part of a larger structure, or that it attains its 
value because of other values beyond it, do we come to believe that 
also is practical which ultimately affects our immediate interests. 
And thus it comes to be that not only the special, not only the im- 
mediate interest which alone constitutes the practical life of the 
common man, but also whatever changes, alters, or determines 
these interests is included in the practical. The special interest 
of the wider view which touches life commonly is the practical. 
Philosophy is practical because it is the great framework into 
which you build your pieces of daily experience or your fragmen- 
tary purposes. To this framework the common man seldom 
directs his attention except momentarily, as he examines some iso- 
lated beam or section of the structure; except as he is interested, 
say momentarily, in the problem of free will or material existence. 
He never goes far in his examination nor sees the structure, the 
framework, as a whole. On the other hand, it is this framework 
to which the philosopher specifically directs his attention, and it 
is his purpose to see it as a whole; to realize how each part fits 
into the other. 

Let us interpret more in detail the meaning and purpose of 
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philosophy. To some laymen the term often stands for an unmean- 
ing and misapplied effort toward the solution of the insolvable and 
a reaching after that which shall forever remain a mystery. It is 
for this reason that men of this type refer to those problems which 
they do not understand, or which appeal to them as mysteries, as 
philosophical problems. The stock reference is usually matter, the 
unknowable. Men do not strive long even at intellectual labor 
when they feel no genuine reward. If the philosopher saw no 
more, felt no more, solved no more than the critic, and if his prob- 
lems remained in mystery as sometimes supposed, his efforts would 
soon cease. It is because he wins back reality that he is ever will- 
ing to pursue farther. After all, the test of the fruitfulness of 
philosophic endeavor is found in the real pursuit of its methods. 
Few indeed are there who, once entering its realm, are ever willing 
to return. To most, it may be said, philosophy stands for the gen- 
eral and marginal knowledge one is conscious of. A prominent 
authority has described metaphysics as “an unusually obstinate 
attempt to think clearly and logically.” Both views are real as- 
pects, but, technically, philosophy has quite a distinct meaning 
from either notion. Technically philosophy stands for a connected 
and logically arranged way of looking at the totality of things. 
Not that its purpose is to get an acquaintance with all fact, but 
rather that it endeavors to present the universal and necessary con- 
ditions of fact. Its method, therefore, is largely that of revealing 
the presuppositions of any system of thought, of any field of 
science, or of any type of experience, and that of inquiring into the 
nature of these concepts and of their necessary relation to each 
other and to the world at large. Philosophy thus implies certain 
precise attitudes toward reason, faith, mysticism and science. It 
is opposed to faith in so far as faith ever arbitrarily restricts one’s 
questions, though it can hardly be said to be more than reservedly 
opposed. Faith has two fundamental aspects: (1) The aspect of 
the given, the granted, the datum, a something upon which you 
act without proof, something of which you are convinced without 
inference. In this sense philosophy is not always opposed to faith, 
for reason is dependent on the given, the granted, the accepted. 
Reason is regulative and, at best, is only imperfectly creative. 
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Philosophy does not prohibit faith but seeks to satisfy the ideal 
of reason. It reserves absolutely only one right, namely, the right 
to question in any way it sees fit and to thereby find the necessary 
setting of one’s faith in reality as a whole. It is this necessary 
aspect found even in the setting of a faith which is the rational 
aspect and which philosophy demands. (2) Faith properly has 
always an aspect of probability, for there is no faith but involves 
the possibility of conceiving the content really otherwise. (The 
truth that the sum of all the angles of a triangle is equal to two 
right angles is a faith until the necessary relation is seen between 
this proposition and some previous proposition, such as, if two 
parallel lines are cut by a third, the alternate interior angles are 
equal.) One speaks of the knowledge rather than of the faith in 
one’s own existence because of the contradiction involved in actu- 
ally denying one’s own being; that is, because of the impossibility 
of one’s conceiving the meant reality now otherwise than as exist- 
ing: in other words, because of the necessity involved. It is this 
second aspect of faith—namely, as a form of conviction accom- 
panying probable reasoning or associated with recognized contin- 
gent events—which is opposed to philosophical progress. Philoso- 
phy, as an ideal of the reason, strives to reach necessary connec- 
tion. When impossible it must recognize contingency to be a 
necessity of the very system it upholds. Philosophy may thus 
embody the faith which under other conditions it would oppose. 

To the mystic the real is the unique, the special, the private 
in life. He tells us the essential mode of knowing is through feeling 
or intuition. Things are known in immediacy instead of through 
inference. Analysis hinders us in the acquisition of reality. Quali- 
ties and attributes obscure the truth. The mystic, therefore, is ever 
seeking that unity in God or in the world which has no distinctions 
in it. Philosophy with the mystic asserts reality to be unique. 
Philosophy with mysticism asserts that knowledge appreciates 
through feeling but that feeling is only one mode of knowledge. 
Philosophy holds that some things are known in immediacy but im- 
mediacy is only one type of knowledge. Revelation may be real but 
revelation is not the only means of reaching God. Through analysis 
philosophy reveals the deepest secrets in nature. To philosophy 
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qualities and attributes are fundamental to the deepest reality. The 
ideal of reason and the ideal of mysticism stand independent. No 
reason can overthrow the mystic, for he repudiates reason as the 
final judge and assumes that your opposition or discussion is a 
proof of your failure to see the truth. This type of conduct is an 
aspect which often appears in connection with certain interpreta- 
tions of religious experience, especially so in Christian Science. 
Yet mysticism is an essential of life. It is a part of every life, and 
has been the whispering voice leading the world’s martyrs on to 
victory. 

The skeptic flippantly states that metaphysics is only a maze 
of abstraction in one’s head ; that it proves nothing, and that there 
is nothing corresponding to it in reality. If one should take such 
remarks seriously, he would feel impelled to ask why the critic 
thus injures himself; for in an interesting way he asserts a very 
live metaphysical system and protests just because he believes in it. 
Nay, he could not object except as he asserted a metaphysical 
ground of some description. In our special case the skeptic 
assumed, in all probability, that ideas were located and that 
abstractions were not real. He probably implies a dualism between 
thought and reality. He implies that the objective alone is real 
and that ideas are completely subjective facts. His theory of 
knowledge is quite likely that of correspondence. He assumes that 
only the proven is real. And it is probable that such an objector 
would very strenuously affirm, though this is not necessarily im- 
plied from the example given, that a real world of matter and of 
mind exist in more or less opposition to each other. Just so every 
intelligent man has a metaphysical system. It is not a question of 
metaphysics or no metaphysics, but of one system as opposed to 
another. The rustic has his world, the philosopher his. Each pos- 
sesses general notions of interaction, of time, of space, of truth, 
of mind, of God, of the world, of persons, of freedom, of things, 
of qualities and of attributes, of matter, of unity, of continuity, 
of change and identity, of primary and secondary qualities, of 
thoughts and feelings as related to be the external world, of life, 
of soul and reality. The common man may not understand the 
technical terms of reflective thought applied to himself or to his 
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views. Quite likely he cannot tell you about his general concepts, 
but this only means he knows little about any other views besides 
his own. However, ‘he seldom expresses himself long before he 
expresses a conviction on some deep philosophical meaning, 
a conviction the wider import of which he never realizes. So set 
is he in his accustomed manner of looking at the world that the 
first mention of opposing systems arouses his certitude of the error 
of the new conceptions of the world, for the real world is his own 
habitual world. Every teacher of philosophy is aware of this most 
interesting phase of transition. It is never long, though, if the 
student once enters into philosophical methods, that he remains 
so cocksure of his habitual common sense construct. Our point, 
then, is that everyone has his peculiar metaphysical system, 
though it be often very crude and very inconsistent, and that the 
confidence of the common man in his own special system is due to 
the limitations of his horizon. 

From what has just been said it might be implied that the 
various thought constructs of the world, as found in philosophical 
reflection, are merely arbitrary schemes set up as fanciful protes- 
tation against the deep convictions of common life. A rather 
superficial view, we admit; nevertheless such notions do float 
about. A cursory study of the history of thought is enough to 
dispel such opinions. Every philosophical system is rooted in the 
subsoil of common sense life. The precise way of looking at certain 
phenomena, the desires, the aspirations, the hopes, the longings, 
the specific things which are called fact in daily life—these are the 
living forms out of which grow the majestic systems of philosophy. 
The situativn is not that of practical interests and life on one side 
and of bare unrelated abstractions on the other, but rather that of 
a response to a concrete situation found in what you and I term 
common life. Thought attempts to be consistent, and in taking 
hold of so-called facts about us carries determinately and consis- 
tently forward certain accepted facts, with the result that your 
final outcome is the transformation of your system. Philosophy 
has always been practical, at least in the sense of being essentially 
related to the decisions and assents concerning what are termed 
facts in common life. There has always been a reciprocal action 
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between the pulsations of feeling and will, or of the desires and 
the ideals, of any given period in history, and the philosophy cor- 
responding to that period. 

I said there always has been an essential connection between 
philosophy and practical life. Each acts upon the other. Yet this 
does not mean that the one is a restatement of the other. The 
conclusions of philosophy do often radically differ from the 
accepted decisions of the common man. At first the student of a 
philosophical problem of necessity must come to his inquiry in 
a more or less indirect way. He brings to it certain distinctions 
which have come from concrete experiences or which are embodied 
in the ordinary language of the people; distinctions which consti- 
tute one’s habitual common sense thought. These must form the 
basis for his operations. He focalizes a situation in experience 
upon which he philosophizes. He does so because of the lack of 
continuity and harmony in what he calls his experience, because 
of the twist, the break, the hurt or jolt he feels in the placid stream 
_of experience through which he floats. If all anticipation were 
satisfied, if there were no disappointments, surprises and failures, 
no sin, if life were all sunshine, there would be no philosophy and 
no reflective life. But just because disappointments, surprises, 
and pains are real, man philosophizes. Just so the student of 
experience, I said, emphasizes a situation because he is dissatisfied, 
because he has something to solve. He abstracts the body of fact 
he dislikes, works upon it, attacks the new problem, and criticises 
it. But he does so at first always in the light of those other dis- 
tinctions about which he has not reflected; distinctions which are 
full of unseen assumptions. Here, then, in a very true sense his 
first study is only a review, a restating of what he has already 
accepted and which now he brings forward as criticism. However, 
this special action upon the precise situation always brings for- 
ward something new. This work upon the concrete situation that 
is separated results in a reaction upon the materials brought for- 
ward as criticism; it reacts upon those current distinctions em- 
bodied in language or upon a man’s habitual modes of thought, and 
reveals the presuppositions he is unconsciously using as tools in 
his critical work. The speculative thinker thus becomes self-con- 
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scious not only of the present situation but of the related facts; 
that is, he becomes intelligent toward experience. As a conse- 
quence his reactions toward the perplexities and problems in 
experience become controlled affairs. He may now recast, alter, 
make over, the material he has chosen to deal with; his construct 
now may be such that it is no longer a mere review, a restating 
of what he has always believed. Thus the thinker acquires a dis- 
tinctive philosophical system ; one, as we said, that may radically 
differ from the accepted opinions of the common man, one in which 
he approximates a remedying of the things he dislikes, for the phi- 
losopher’s game is not mere play, but a most serious, often heart- 
rending, attempt to heal the breaks which he finds in life as it 
passes. Experience is made up of fragments. He wants to put 
them together; he is ever longing for continuity, for the bridge 
to span the chasm, for the ointment to heal the wound. And yet 
he, too, tears apart the fragments that come joined; he abstracts, 
he separates, he pulls down, but he does so superficially ; he is con- 
trolled by a deeper purpose—he wants to give you back your loved 
things in a more beautiful form. Your inner life, your deepest 
nature must run true to the eternal verities that lead to God. 

Yes, the fragmentariness of life as it comes is a fact. But 
every time the philosopher solves his problem he asks you to come 
with him, for he has a treasure to show you. If you come, he 
tells you to look; there, where you see that yawning chasm, he has 
found that beneath it lies a broad, smooth way. But, as I said, the 
philosopher rends, and sometimes rends himself in twain. He 
often lives a personality that is not complete; he may at times 
live far below the realm of men about him; he may dash his inner 
life to chaos, for personality depends on unity and codrdination 
of purpose ; but he gives his life to save it and that you and I may 
see a new heaven and a new earth. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 





Freperic Harrison puts Tennyson on a pinnacle by himself as 
the supreme poet of the Victorian era, on account chiefly of the 
unapproached perfection of the laureate’s style, his sure and never- 
failing mastery of poetic diction. Jn Memoriam is regarded by Mr. 
Harrison as Tennyson’s masterpiece, yet he says that the thirty-two 
lines of Hamlet’s soliloquy “To be, or not to be” contain as much 
thought as the three thousand lines of Tennyson’s masterpiece. Such 
an admission from so ardent a eulogist recalls Matthew Arnold’s say- 
ing that Tennyson lacked intellectual power. Mr. Harrison agrees 
with Sir Alfred Lyall that In Memoriam does not contain a theodicy 
or a religious philosophy and says that Tennyson had too dubitating 
a temperament to formulate any scheme of theology. The author of 
Vastness and Despair was all his life shaken by the enigmas of the 
Universe, the Infinite, Death, and the pettiness and transitoriness of 
Life. The poems named indicate a morbid view of life, duty, and 
religion, and tend to unman and debilitate. The laureate’s thinking 
was too often inconsequent and gloomy and this increased upon him 
with age. Even Mr. Harrison, who thinks In Memoriam the master- 
piece of the greatest of modern poets, says it is long-winded, lugubri- 
ous, and unsettling. The Jdylls of the King constitute an epic of 
eleven thousand lines, tame and artificial in places, but strangely 
fascinating, on the whole marvelously sustained, and deserving of 
its immense and prolonged popularity. Rizpah is Tennyson’s supreme 
triumph in weird, tragic, and ghastly romance. 





THE REVIEW aims to make its contributed articles reflect the 
thought of the church; not of one class or school, but, as impartially 
as may be, the views of the various classes and schools of thought in 
our denomination. Such fairness as will be satisfactory to reasonable 
persons is justly due to varying views. In so large a body as ours 
the variety of opinion among men educated in different ways, in 
different parts of this large country or in other countries, and in 
different decades of a moving age, must be considerable. Occasionally 
we have been made aware that some contributor or would-be contribu- 
tor of quite positive views on one side thinks that the other side ought 
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not to be admitted to publication at all, and even, sometimes, that 
no other side has any right to exist. In fulfillment of the purpose 
to make the Review represent comprehensively the mental life of the 
church the editor admits articles with which he partly or totally 
disagrees. For this reason it is not proper for anybody to say of 
something found in a contributed article, “The Mernopist Review 
says”—rather should it be, “A writer in the MerHopist Review 
says”; and as such articles are always over the author’s autograph 
signature, exact correctness and fairness are practiced only when the 
name of the author of the quoted saying is given, so that whoever reads 
the statement may know who is responsible for it. Often there is the 
possibility that the Review itself is distinctly opposed to the senti- 
ment or opinion referred to. We invite the attention of observant 
readers to the obvious working of a purpose to exercise fairness and 
secure many-sidedness in the make-up of the Review. The observer 
will notice that capable representatives of all classes, positions, ages, 
sexes, colors, sections, and previous or present conditions have had 
voice in our pages during the present editorship, which aims to 
recognize the rights of all entitled to utterance, to secure all-around 
presentation of important subjects, and to apprise the church of the 
varied contents of its own mind. 





A SEA VOYAGE 


SaMvEL JOHNSON used to say no one but a fool or a madman 
would go to sea, for being in a ship is being in a jail with the added 
chance of being drowned. But that rough old man was a very big 
coward. There is nothing like an ocean voyage, and they miss much 
who never take one, for in it there are many sources of delight. 

You have a sense of human power and victory as the splendid 
vessel cuts her way through the waters four hundred miles a day, 
and your triumphal progress realizes Mrs. Browning’s picture of a 


huge steamship: 
“Crushing down the brine 
Like a blind Jove that feels his way with thunder.” 


Now and then come brilliant days, when, between a sparkling sky and 


a flashing sea, the 
“Happy ship 
Doth rise and dip, 
With the blue crystal at her lip.” 


Leaning over the stern, you observe that you are going forward, like 
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French history, by revolutions, for a whirling screw down under the 
waves is pushing you on your way. You note that the ship, like 
Leviathan, “maketh a path to shine after her, so that one would 
think the deep to be hoary.” She leaves a gleaming track behind; 
at night a glowing breadth of phosphorescence, by day a path of 
brightened water smitten pale by the writhing screw, and flung, now 
like a ribbon of ultra-marine, now like a strip of April grass, along 
even the blackest and most wintry sea. 

Few things are more suggestive and impressive than to watch 
the captain on deck with his sextant at noon asking the sun to give 
him latitude and longitude, or in the darkness questioning the North 
Star which, “in its fixed and steady constancy, hath no fellow in 
the firmament.” It is a romance of “White Wings” to walk the 
tilting deck at night, and look up at the bellied canvas when all 
sails are set, with the moon shining brightly on them, and the list- 
ing masts tracking the sky with their slender tips as if to strike the 
stars from their places. 

Watching the waves through long, leisurely hours, you will 
wonder at the stintless beauty lavished in God’s works. A wave, 
lifted but for an instant on the bosom of the deep, is shattered along 
its top into flying crystal; its steep front is marbled with falling 
froth, and exquisite meshes of fading foam are draped like white 
Mechlin lace down its black shoulders. 

Another wave, only one of ten thousand millions, in its brief 
life of half a minute, is crowned with a crest as snowy as Hermon’s, 
inlaid with emerald as deep and delicate as that which tints Niagara’s 
eternal front, and wreathed with a rainbow as lovely as the one God 
hung above a drowned world, on the vanishing clouds of the ended 
Deluge, when human history began anew on a clean page. Sing 
hallelujah while you watch the waves, for this same lavish God 
can clothe our poor forlorn and tossing souls in everlasting robes of 
righteousness, and bring us, dressed in beauteous faultlessness, before 
the presence of his glory with exceeding joy—his, ours, the angels’, 
and our great Redeemer’s! 

The moods of the sea are more fickle than a gambler’s fortunes, 
and sometimes it makes you forget all past and future tenses in the 
intense present. Sometimes the sun goes down on a glassy sea, as 
smooth as polished steel, as monotonous as Mr. Labouchere finds 
Henry James’s writings; not a wind equal to a baby’s breath; the 
ocean perfectly quiet save that long, slow, easy swell which is to the 
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sea what the heaving of the bosom is to a breathing creature. Before 
midnight this universal treaty of peace may be broken by a fierce 
war of the elements, a fight of Zolus with Neptune, wild winds 
battling with bellowing waves, while the plunging ship groans under 
the strain in every part of her frame. A boisterous night on the deep 
is apt to be sufficiently long and considerably dismal. You lie in 
your berth and hear outside the roar of the tempest and rush of hiss- 
ing waves; inside, the doleful noises of tumbling furniture, creaking 
woodwork, and smashing crockery. At intervals a great wave leaps 
on board amidships, booms on the deck and crashes against the bulk- 
heads with a sound like the report of a cannon; under it the ship 
wavers, trembles and staggers like a struck bullock when the butcher’s 
ax crushes in his forehead. You brace yourself in your berth to 
keep from being pitched out on the floor, and watch boots and shoes 
and various pieces of baggage go waltzing across and back in the 
dim gloom. In some staterooms the patent washbowls go to playing 
like fountains, shooting columns of bilge-water into the air in a 
way to interest, if not amuse, the occupants. 

But the longest night comes to an end, and in the morning, if 
you are sailor enough to rise and dress and go on deck, you behold 
a magnificent, awe-inspiring and thrilling sight, the ocean in its 
majesty and fury. The winds scream in the rigging, the spray flies 
in showers and sheets far overhead, above the highest deck, while 
on all sides, around the tossed and buffeted and laboring steamer, is 
one mad, howling wilderness of indescribable tumult and confusion, 
of heaving hills and sinking gulfs. 

The ship hardly pretends to go over, goes through instead; puts 
her prow into every third wave and takes a few score tons of it on 
board, then sheds it sternward along her decks, until, from scupper 
to scupper or through open bulkwarks, it washes back into the deep, 
as the bow rides up the next great wave. Below you, on the main 
deck, water runs like a mill race up to a man’s waist, and safety ropes 
are stretched in all directions. Now and then a sailor misses the 
life-lines, when a big wave comes over the bow, takes him off his 
feet, and rolls him along in its rushing flood until he strikes some- 
thing to hold by and regains his footing. 

After the storm is past, the sea, oftentimes for days, runs so 
high that you journey as if through a hill-country where the hills 
melt like wax. The mountains have been carried into the midst of 
the sea, and your vessel goes careering over their liquid ranges. 
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About the time you come to feel so thoroughly at home upon 
the briny deep that you suspect a drop of old Vikings’ blood must 
be in your veins, and have been so long afloat with nothing visible 
but sea and sky that you wonder if all the land-world has sunk and 
gone forever, you sight Fastnet Rock, Cape Clear, the Old Head of 
Kinsale, your steamer signals Queenstown, and is reported in a few 
minutes at New York, Liverpool, London, and Paris. 





IN THE HOSPITAL 


To be visiting in the same period three inmates of as many hos- 
pitals is a considerable reimmersion in the privileges of pastoral life, 
a humanizing variation from editorial routine, a fresh and softening 
resaturation with sympathy for the hardness of the human lot. 
Hospital wards are provocative of thought and feeling, a region of 
austere yet benign reality, where experience bites the inmost nerve 
and cuts to the core of life, yet finds something bracing, rectifying, 
and tonic withal. A wealthy American mother with her two daugh- 
ters spent several years in Europe. The older daughter, a girl of 
earnest, eager, and affluent nature, grew weary of walking in a vain 
show and being disquieted in vain with social frivolities and futili- 
ties, in a life of artificiality and make-believe; she grew impatient 
of prim prescriptive conventionalities and existence caged inside a 
book of etiquette; she longed to measure off her power on something 
hard, and to grapple reality with her conscious but unused and 
chafing strength: so one day she rose up sturdily, flung off her 
lawns and satins, strode away to the wards, donned nurse’s garb, 
and for two years took the training course in a German hospital. 
A muscular soul is not content with practicing Delsartean attitudes 
of repose or with carving the air in calisthenic curves; sooner than 
that it would choose to be a Laocoén, with a perilous force to strain 
against for the hardening of flaccidity. An intense craving for 
reality forced Emily Dickinson to write: 


“I like a look of agony, 
Because I know it’s true; 
Men do not sham convulsion 

Nor simulate a throe.” 


In the hospital one is in momentary and abrasive collision with 
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reality, poignant, incisive, excruciating. That enormously preten- 
tious, addle-pated, and maudlin imbecility called, in supreme mis- 
nomer, “Christian Science,” shows a glimmer of sense in staying 
away from hospitals, where on every cot it would meet its match 
in realities too rigid and rugged to be ignored, too aggressively actual 
to be denied or doubted. Imaginary diseases are not admitted there, 
and illusions are scarce, because their bacillus does not propagate in 
so sterilized an atmosphere. 

Because God is merciful, and because “the best of men that e’er 
wore flesh about Him was a sufferer,” therefore, where dire reality 
most is, there also is, and should be recognized, the once incarnate 
divine Reality, whom Ary Scheffer painted long ago in his “Christus 
Consolator,” and whose unseen presence now is the mitigation and 
glorification of suffering. Amid suffering, no divine Presence and 
purpose being perceived in it, there is no self-defense except to cul- 
tivate insensibility. Next to Christianity the best resort is Stoicism. 
In Tennyson’s verses entitled “In the Children’s Hospital,” which 
Mr. Palgrave says is “the most absolutely pathetic poem” known to 
him, the visiting surgeon brought in by the regular doctor is coarse- 
looking, harsh-voiced, and rough, seeming like one “who could break 
his jest on the dead, and mangle the living dog that loved him and 
fawned at his knee.” What an insufferable indecency a rough, indeli- 
cate physician is! This surgeon paused over the cot of a poor 
boy who had been caught and crushed in a mill, but turned quickly 
away as from a case too hopeless to waste time on, saying lightly to 
the nurse: “He'll not need your care very long.” The woman saw 
fit to respond: “All the more need to ask the Lord Jesus to care 
for him. . . . They are all his little ones here, and I pray for them 
all as my own.” With either a half sneer or pity for her faith, the 
rough man blurted out: “My good woman, can prayer set a broken 
bone?” And off he went, muttering to himself: “All very well, but 
the good Lord Jesus has had his day.” He rightly calls the Lord 
Jesus and the woman “good,” but it is more than they could say 
of him. The scoff of his hard unfaith daunts not her gentle but 
unflinching faith, which makes such answer as this: “Say that his 
day is done? Ah, why should we care what they say? So far from 
being done, it has hardly come; it has but dawned; it will come 
by and by.” Yes! And when it fully comes pity and tenderness 
will fill more human hearts; those who love will enter the service 


of those who suffer; Christian men and women of means in their 
19 
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lifetime will spare much money, and at their death will leave more 
of it, to alleviate the appalling and appealing misery of the diseased, 
the broken, and the pain-stricken, until in human life the sympa- 
thetic shall be commensurate with the pathetic. 

In “Ugo Bassi’s Sermon in a Hospital,” Harriet E. H. King 
reports the discourse she heard Fra Bassi deliver in a Roman lazar 
house on the Vine and the branches, showing how, to the true 
branches of the Living Vine, suffering is only pruning for fruitful- 
ness. Standing where “five long chambers, lined with suffering folk, 
converged,” he preached with comforting sweet voice, until he soothed 
them into submission by persuading them of the presence of Him 
of whom Whittier sang, “The healing of His seamless dress is by 
our beds of pain.” 

Recently lines from W. E. Henley were quoted in a pulpit as a 
specimen utterance of grim and defiant unbelief; but in those 
twenty-eight bits of unrhymed rhythms under the general heading, 
“In Hospital,” where in fourteen line etchings, like small canvases 
from Meissonier or Tissot, he paints the figures which flit through 
his recollections of the “Old Infirmary” in Edinburgh, Henley shows 
his sense of the presence and power of religion at work there; shows 
it in his portrait of the house surgeon, whom he pictures as “sweet, 
unaggressive, tolerant, most humane,” and whose “piety is fresh and 
true in strain”; and in his portrait of the surgeon in chief, to whose 
“faultless patience, unyielding will, beautiful gentleness, and splen- 
did skill,” “innumerable gratitudes reply”; and in his picture of the 
nurse, “quick, skillful, quiet, soft in speech and touch,” with eyes 
“acquainted with tears, but ignorant of sin”; and in his picture of 
the hospital visitor who comes through snow or shine, passes from 
bed to bed mingling smiles and Bible texts, giving tracts and buns, 
the sight of her making Henley feel that, thus doing, she “sweeps 
the Bridegroom’s way, strong in a cheerful trust that never fails.” 

In the hospital are some wholesome and exhilarating spectacles. 
It is good to see the patience of poor sufferers, and on many an iron 
cot in the ward there is not only patient endurance, but more grati- 
tude and appreciation of blessings than among the pampered and 
peevish people who surfeit in luxury, discuss querulously whether 
life is worth living, and “die full of bitterness and good dinners.” 
It is beautiful to see the sick get well, to see diseases cured by treat- 
ment and lives saved by surgical skill, to see those who entered with 
dread go out with beaming faces. In a Connecticut home a pastor 
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performed the marriage ceremony for one of the daughters of the 
house. At the end of the evening he bade the bride and groom and 
the rest good night. The next time he spoke to that bride was five 
months later, in the operating house of a New York hospital, the 
day after a critical operation, when he knelt and prayed at her bed- 
side for the sparing of her life. A month later, going to the hospi- 
tal, he found her dressed, bonneted, and gloved, the picture of bloom- 
ing health, and saying to his inquiry: “Yes, I’m perfectly well 
again, and my husband will be here in a moment to take me home.” 
No artist could have painted the light of grateful joy in her face, 
but it must have done the surgeon good to see it. 

In the hospital a man may be rechristened and reémpowered for 
highest service. Experience of suffering or sympathetic contact with 
it may have a regenerative and dynamic effect. At a certain funeral 
two ministers made addresses. Their tones were soft and low, their 
utterance deliberate, their manner subdued; but their quiet speech 
sent a thrill through every heart, because both men had recently 
tasted bitter cups of grief, and the tremor of it still quivered in their 
words. One of the most gifted of American pastors in the East 
wrote in convalescence to a fast friend: “I have suffered a good 
deal, and am emerging from my sick room with a new sense of pur- 
pose to be more gently considerate of every human creature.” Of a 
brilliant and earnest minister in the West it was said: “There is a 
new thrill in the preaching of Dr. G., which is very noticeable since his 
recent illness.” His illness had more than once put him in the hospi- 
tal. The man who can preach with mighty and helpful power must 
have entered in some way into the woes of his fellow men, so that he 
can speak to them intelligently and feelingly. A certain woman lost 
by death within three years her father, stepmother, two sisters, and 
husband. These sorrows which broke up the great deep of her heart, 
broke open an irrepressible fountain of sympathy which now pours 
itself out on the Home for Consumptives, where she ministers almost 
passionately to others worse afflicted than herself. Suffering has 
anointed and qualified many for the greatest work of their lives; 
and active ministering to the sufferings and needs of others has saved 
many lonely and heart-broken men and women from bitterness, gloom, 
melancholy moping, moroseness, and suicide. 

In the hospital, as elsewhere in contact with suffering, Christian 
sympathy is evoked for robust yet dainty ministries, eloquent in 
expression and ingenious in devising ways and means. Sympathy’s 
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signal corps is expert. It does Tesla’s feat of telegraphing without 
wires. It wigwags with eyelids and eyelashes for flags, and a smile 
is its electric light. It invents deferential ways of honoring those 
whom it compassionates. Its service seems a kind of homage. When 
General Worth came back to Governor’s Island in the summer of 1898, 
carrying in a sling the right arm shattered just before in the charge on 
Spanish lines at Santiago, the officers and men on the island, drawn up 
in line to receive him, reversed the regular custom in saluting; every 
man kept his right arm motionless at his side and gave his salute 
with the left, thus delicately signifying to the wounded hero that the 
thoughts of all were fixed in sympathetic notice on his disabled and 
suffering member; and this exquisitely considerate action, offering 
him the only sort of salute which he could return in kind, certified 
that in imagination they were putting themselves in his place. 

In the hospital one may reflect that the evidential value of 
Christian sympathy, manifest in the relief of suffering, is extreme. 
The propaganda of the deed is the final efficiency of strategic faith. 
Verbal creeds find their correctness and authority called in question. 
There is disagreement even among the orthodox over the simplest 
of them. “Can’t we agree on the Apostles’ Creed?” was asked in 
a group of conferring ministers of different denominations; and Dr. 
McCosh answered, referring to a certain clause of that creed: “No. 
I am not ready to ‘descend into hell’ with the Episcopalians.” But 
there is one creed which neither makes nor meets unbelievers, the 
creed of creeds wrought by human hands in loveliness of perfect 
deeds. Only in its most convincing form can Christianity make the 
impression which it made at its beginning in Korea. The Koreans 
watched the missionaries closely, having never seen such people 
before. Observing them, they presently constructed a descriptive 
name, and called them the “Jesus-doctrine-doing people,” because 
they worshiped Jesus, taught his doctrine, and did his command- 
ments. The new apologetics, rearranging our Christian evidences, 
may do well to put the ambulance corps to the front for its evidential 
impressiveness. 

In a western city, a few years ago, a Methodist lady lay dan- 
gerously ill. The Roman Catholic bishop wrote her with his own 
hand a letter, saying, “Prayers are being offered for you in my 
churches.” When her body was borne through the town toward the 
cemetery, workmen of all religions and of no religion left their work 
in shops and factories and stood in rows along the street with uncov- 
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ered heads, in affectionate reverence for the friend whom they and 
their families had lost. Her pitiful woman’s heart had overbrooded 
the needy and the wretched of a whole city. So absolute was the 
confidence of the community in her that men gave thousands of 
dollars into her hands to disburse and apply as she saw fit for the 
relief of destitution and suffering. She had so “wrought the creed 
of creeds in loveliness of perfect deeds” that none could gainsay its 
divineness. In East Boston a Universalist minister died. No place 
was large enough to hold the crowds. Every minister of every 
denomination in that section of the city attended the funeral except 
the Catholic priest, and he sent an autograph letter to be read at 
the service, eulogizing the deceased and explaining that nothing but 
an imperative engagement kept him from the funeral. The dead 
minister had lavished himself in stintless toil and sacrifice, day and 
night, indiscriminately, for the succor and relief of all who were 
in any sort of pain or trouble or sin. “Ashes to ashes” were fit words 
for his burial, since the consuming blaze of his enthusiasm for 
humanity had burned him up. He too had so “wrought the creed 
of creeds in loveliness of perfect deeds” that there was not in all the 
town one unbeliever in the majestic and all-subduing divineness of 
that man’s religion. The homage of similar accolade and canoniza- 
tion waits in the great susceptible heart of humanity for all such 
convincingly embodied demonstrations of the ennobling power of the 
Christian faith. None can fail to recognize the hallowed glory of 
the creed of creeds when it expresses itself thus articulately in action. 

The hospital of today is very different from that of thirty years 
ago, and is rapidly taking a larger place in human life. The old- 
time dread of hospitals is no longer justifiable. For one thing, the 
hospital is the best ventilated and healthiest place and the only 
really clean spot in town—surgically and microscopically clean. 
Many persons now dead might be alive if in their illness they had 
been taken to a good hospital, where every appliance is at hand the 
instant it is needed, and where constant watch can be kept by nurses 
and doctors. If that man of might, Bishop Tigert, had been holding 
a Conference in Baltimore instead of in Indian Territory, when his 
extraordinary accident befell him, Johns Hopkins Hospital could have 
saved his life. A veteran of the Civil War, who underwent a severe 
operation in our Brooklyn Hospital, which relieved him completely, 
testified that he suffered not the least pain from or after the opera- 
tion, from which he had a smooth recovery, and that he would think 
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nothing of submitting to another operation of the same sort if it 
were necessary. A fair and felicitous title is that of the hospital in 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts, “The House of Mercy.” 

The concrete hospital in mental view during this writing is the 
one which stands on the Park Slope in Brooklyn, overlooking the 
spacious and beautiful harbor where, at the New World’s front gate, 
stands Bartholdi’s Liberty, a mighty woman with superb face set 
seaward, lifting her naked right arm against the sunset, and keeping 
her torch so loftily and brilliantly asparkle through the dark that 
the rotundity of the earth does not hide its light from the far-off 
Philippines. On the western border of Prospect Park looms the 
stately pile which George I. Seney built and gave to Methodism. It 
is in use now with surprising efficiency up to the limit of its unfin- 
ished condition, but waits for $50,000 to complete and equip all its 
buildings, and for gifts or bequests of $20,000, $10,000, $5,000, and 
$3,000 to endow rooms and beds for the free use of the needy and 
destitute, besides money for its annual expenses. In a wealthy home 
of a western city, when mention was made, some years ago, of the 
proposed twentieth century fund of twenty million dollars to 
strengthen and endow our educational and charitable institutions, 
the mother of the homie said: “I hope the Brooklyn Hospital will 
get its share of that fund.” This hospital is but a type of all our 
hospitals in its needs and claims. Is anything more sacred than such 
charities? In New York city a white-haired man was showing the 
face of his dead wife to his pastor. As the two men stood over the 
silent form the bereaved husband’s finger chanced to slip into his 
vest pocket and touched a bit of paper. Taking it out, he held if 
before his minister and said: “There is a check for twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars which my wife left for the Woman’s Hospital.” That 
the dearest of women was now past all suffering did not diminish his 
compassion for the host of living women whose sufferings needed a 
hospital; his heart, tenderest to her, was also tender to them. 
Surely there is urgent need to keep the ambulance corps at work 
among the wounded on this battlefield of a world where so many 
are hard hit and sink down disabled. 

When a Methodist, dying, leaves several millions to half a dozen 
worthless children, with the predictable and sole effect of making 
them more worthless than ever, and not a dollar to the church or 
its work, nor to any benevolence, institutional or individual, what 
comment do the heavens make on that? 





THE ARENA 


DR. DOWNEY AND HUMAN DEPRAVITY 


The Rey. Dr. D. G. Downey, of Brooklyn, New York, in his article in 
the recent September-October number of the Metuopist Review, entitled 
“Some Present-Day Opportunities,” gives us some splendid thoughts and 
excellent passages. His putting of the importance of the ordinary as well 
as the extraordinary in ministerial effort and church work, and the neces- 
sity of caring for the children, being, if possible, even greater than that 
of looking after adults, is well done. But I take exception to some things 
that Dr. Downey says on pages 776 and 777, where in substance he asserts 
that often the pulpit and the singing of our times are too despondent and 
pessimistic as to human nature and the natural world. Such may possibly 
be true in the East of our land, but not in the West. My criticism along 
these lines would be that much of the preaching and singing of today is 
too optimistic as to human nature, if not also as to the natural world. 
Such optimism may be very pleasing to the infidel and materialist, but not 
helpful to the kingdom of God. To emphasize human depravity and 
Christ’s divinity is very distasteful to the unbelieving world. 

I think Dr. Downey has failed properly to interpret Dr. Isaac Watts 
when the poet says, “How vain are al] things here below!” and asks, “Is 
this vile world a friend to grace,” etc.; for I am very sure that he had 
reference only to the moral and not to the natural world. He was only 
speaking with a license of expression common to poets in general. But 
even if Watts had referred to the natural world, I am not sure that he 
would not have found support in the twenty-fifth chapter of Job. Dr. 
Downey brings a great array of illustrious poets to prove the purity and 
beauty of the natural world as well as the potency and promise of human 
nature. He believes that the poets are the best interpreters of human 
nature as well as often the truest theologians. Had he meant the poets of 
the Bible, we might have had no controversy with him as to the matter, 
but otherwise we could hardly agree with him, for such has been the great 
license of expression of poets that we have not always regarded them the 
“best” interpreters of human nature or the “truest” theologians. In an 
editorial of The Christian Advocate of October 18, 1906, it is stated that it 
(the Bible) “is and ever will be par excellence the Book of Human Nature.” 

My understanding of the Bible is that it clearly and powerfully 
declares human nature to be depraved, and in the sense that the whole 
human family is depraved, and that every individual in every part and 
parcel of his nature is depraved, I hold that the Bible teaches total deprav- 
ity. But I do not understand the Scriptures to teach that man is depraved 
in the sense that he is as bad as he may be, for we often see individuals, 
bad by nature, daily becoming worse by practiee. God in the Psalms de- 
clares that there is none good, that “all are born in sin and shapen in 
iniquity.” Jesus accused the best people of his incarnate days (except a 
few of his own followers) of being “hypocrites,” “whited sepulchers,” and 
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a “generation of vipers.” He declares also to these same people that there 
is none good but one, and that is God, thus asserting not only his own 
divinity, but human depravity. Paul declared that in him (naturally) 
there was no good thing. The natural tendency of man, in spite of all the 
unconditional benefits of the atonement in Christ, is downward. He is 
prone to evil continually. Just as naturally as certain fowl take to water, 
or as weeds and not grain spring up in the earth when neglected or left 
alone, does man by nature take to a life of sin and not of righteousness. 
We all know how difficult it is to train up a child of the best birth and 
environments, even with all the helps of our holy Christianity, in the way 
it should go. The tendency and danger of falling from grace are not only 
taught in the Scriptures but felt in even the best Christian hearts, and 
are always to be guarded against by much striving and prayer so long as 
we are in this world. All this talk on the part of the poets about a “spark 
disturbing our clod,” “something singing in the mud and scum of things,” 
“heaven’s rich instincts growing in men,” and the like, if intended to show 
how good and divine by nature man is, may all be very good poetry but is 
poor theology. And I am sure that all this Dr. Downey fully believes. 
Here he and I are together, and we are only apart when we come to empha- 
sizing human nature and divine grace in Christ, and perhaps then the 
difference is more in statement than belief. I trust so. He places more 
emphasis on the natural goodness and possibilities of human nature than 
I, and I emphasize the grace of God in Christ more than he. He makes 
more of human nature as we find it under grace, and I of the grace of 
God in Christ which has’ made human nature what it is. He speaks of 
human nature as affected by the unconditional benefits of the atonement, 
and I of what it is in itself without grace. In a word, I hold that Dr. 
Downey makes too much of human nature and not enough of the grace 
of God in Christ, that he jumbles human nature and grace and gives 
human nature the credit of grace without so stating it. While the doctor 
and I here seem close together, the point of difference is vital, and far- 
reaching in its influence. We must ever bear in mind that whatever of 
good there is in us is not of nature but of grace, not of self but of Christ. 
Our boasting must ever be in Christ and not in human nature. In pro- 
portion as we glory in human nature we bedim the glory of God. If human 
depravity be a small thing, so also is redemption in Jesus. If sin is but 
a blunder, or of little consequence, salvation in Christ is not significant. 
Exalt human nature and necessity of the new birth cannot be emphasized. 
And this kind of optimism I fear is more to be dreaded from some of the 
pulpits and songs of our land than the pessimism or emphasizing by others 
of the depravity of human nature. Dr. Downey holds that no man is born 
into this world utterly depraved, and I quite agree with him if what is 
meant is that man is not as bad as he can be. Man is born under grace, 
and we do not know human nature apart from the effects of God’s grace, 
or the unconditional benefits of the atonement in Christ, without which 
there could be no so-called natural goodness, repentance, faith, or salva- 
tion. Human nature is fallen, and of itself is totally depraved, but the 
Holy Ghost with the lever of divine truth resting on the fulcrum of the 
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atonement in Christ, is lifting it up to the plane of holiness and God. 
Christ was as a lamb slain from the foundation of the world, and his grace 
caught man, as it were, falling, so that we have not known human nature 
entirely without the effects of grace; to know this we would need to uncap 
hell itself and behold humanity without God and eternally lost. But hu- 
manity itself is like the matter of creation, chaotic and dead, until the 
Holy Spirit broods over it, imparting the life germs and giving the for- 
mative tendency. Being dead in sin, by nature, regeneration and not 
reformation, is the need of man. He is not saved by a “psychological 
process” but by a miracle of grace. He must be born again. So we glory 
not in human nature, but in the cross of Christ. It matters much as to 
where the emphasis is put—whether upon the possibilities of human 
nature or the grace of God. The preaching required in all times and 
places is that which thunders out the lost condition of man by nature and 
the ability and willingness of Christ to save. Never until the sinner sees 
and feels his ruined and lost condition by nature will he flee to Christ for 
salvation. Never! As long as he fancies there is even a slender thread in 
his own nature to which he may cling, he will most certainly do so. He 
must feel that 


“Nothing in my hands I bring, 
Simply to thy cross I cling.” 


And never until the Methodist Church gives her old-time emphasis to 
this doctrine of human depravity and Christ’s power to save will her 
sanctuaries be filled with the shouts and songs of redeeming love. Our 


Lord has had much difficulty, as has the church, with humanity along the 
line of this fancied natural goodness of man. The Pharisees troubled him 
on the score of self-righteousness, and the Gentile world on the grounds 
of natural goodness. The same old excuse, in one form or another, meets 
the soul-winner of today, and is his greatest obstacle. All of us who have 
come to Christ have passed through something like the following experi- 
ence: First, it is all of self and none of Christ—self-sufficiency. Second, 
it is some of self and some of Christ—the foundation of natural goodness 
is crumbling. Third, it is all of Christ and none of self—the old founda- 
tion is entirely gone and Christ has become the sure foundatirn, “all in 
all.” Standing before smoking and quaking Sinai the sinner finds himself 
dead in sin under the law, but beholding the cross of Calvary he finds him- 
self alive unto righteousness through faith in Christ. As to true optimism, 
or the future of humanity under grace, it is as bright as the promises of 
God. There is no pleading a “Lost Cause,” for the “Star of Hope” goes 
before us. The pathway of this redeemed world is overarched by the same 
eternal bow of hope which bends in glory over the great white throne of 
God. The world has been growing better through all the Christian cen- 
turies. Christ the Immortal Conqueror will finally subdue all things 
unto himself. While Satan is mighty our Christ is the Almighty, and 
will triumph over all his foes and ours. But the hope of the race is not 
in itself or human nature, but in Jesus Christ. Dante K. TINDALL. 
Norfolk, Neb. 





Methodist Review 


DR. DOWNEY AND DR. WATTS 


“Is this vile world a friend to grace 
To help me on to God?” 


Now, the truth is, that the world is not vile, and, rightly conceived and 
used, it is a friend to grace and does help us on te God.”—(Dr. Downey 
in MetHopist Review September, 1906.) “Who gave himself for our sins 
that he might deliver us out of this present evil world.” (Paul, Gal. 1. 4.) 
“We know that we are of God, and the whole world lieth in the evil one.” 
(1 John 5. 19.) 

Query: Does Dr. Watts rightly conceive and use Paul and John, or 
does Dr. Downey wrongly conceive and use Dr. Watts? Dr. Downey 
declares that “our use of words is not wise and discriminating.” Does he 
not afford an example of it in thus arraying by his rhetorical play upon 
“world” the theology of the hymn book against that of the New Testament? 
Why raise a false issue for the sake of refuting it? In this catchy age 
such a fling at Dr. Watts is likely to be taken up by someone as a fling 
at Paul and John. While the readers of the Revrew are not at all likely 
to be misled by it, it seems proper to call attention to the matter in the 
interest of a more “wise and discriminating use of words” when we 
criticise hymns that have sung themselves into the heart and soul of 
generations. Dr. Watts, John, and Paul write of one “world”; and Dr. 
Downey of another “world.” What God hath put apart let no man join 
together. Wiu1am PowlIck. 

Allentown, Pa. _—__ 


A REPLY TO CRITICISMS 


I HAveE read with much interest the letters of Dr. Powick and Dr. 
Tindall and appreciate thoroughly the fraternal spirit of their criticisms. 
It is not given to any man to see truth full-orbed. Even if one did so see 
it, it is doubtful if he could perfectly express his vision in any form of 
speech or writing. It is quite evident that the brethren who have differed 
somewhat with the views recently expressed by me in “Some Present-Day 
Opportunities” are looking at truth from one angle, while I view it from 
an angle slightly different. The benefit of all such discussion is that it 
presents various phases of truth and by comparison and correction brings 
us nearer to the totality of truth that should ever be our goal. 

As to Dr. Powick’s query, I will say that my judgment is that Dr. 
Watts is not quite in harmony with John or Paul in his use of the word 
“world.” The real point of the argument, however, is that this word, 
as often used in hymns and sermons, is not understood by many in the 
limited and theological sense in which it is intended that it should be 
understood, and the notion has gotten abroad that the worlds of nature, 
of social life, of commerce, literature, science, and civics are antagonistic, 
per se, to the life of the spirit. My belief is that, rightly interpreted anc 
rightly used, these worlds are means of grace to help us on to God, anc 
that God intended them to be such. Dr. Tindall seems to think that I 
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emphasize the goodness of human nature too much, and do not sufficiently 
recognize the place and play of God’s grace. Now while I cannot agree 
with the doctor’s interpretation of the doctrine of depravity, I do agree 
perfectly with his doctrine of God’s grace. He cannot emphasize that too 
strongly for me, and I doubt if anything can be found in what I have 
written that in any way depreciates that doctrine. I do hold and hold 
tenaciously to innate goodness in man. Why? Because man is God’s 
child. Because God said, “Let us make man in our image, after our like- 
ness,” and has never recalled that purpose. Of course man’s goodness, be 
it innate or acquired, potential or actual, is all of grace. With the follow- 
ing words of Dr. Tindall I am in most happy and hearty accord: “Man is 
born under grace, and we do not know human nature apart from the effects 
of God’s grace, or the unconditional benefits of the atonement in Christ, 
without which there could be no so-called natural goodness, repentance, 
faith, or salvation.” All this I steadfastly believe. And this belief makes 
it logically necessary for me to hold that no one comes into the world 
totally depraved, but that all come (through the rich, everpresent, all- 
encompassing grace of God) with a germinal capacity for goodness, an 
instinctive yearning for God, an original spiritual enduement sufficient, 
if used, to lead them into the light and lift them into the favor and fellow- 
ship of the Father. This is all the article in question claims, and I must 
still believe that one of the best ways to win men to God is to reveal to 
them their divinely implanted, latent possibilities and so stir them with 
an eager enthusiasm to rise to the level of their best. 
Brooklyn, New York city. Davip G. Downey. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF ISAIAH’S “DOUBLE” 


Tue interpretation given by Dr. E. A. Schell of Isaiah’s word “double” 
is fanciful. He translates it as a title to land. The first impulse of the 
Hebrew student that desires to determine the meaning of a word is to 
consult a lexicon. The Hebrew has two words that we find rendered in the 
English Bible in Isaiah as “double”; one of them is 40. 2: “Speak ye com- 
fortably to Jerusalem; and cry unto her, that her warfare is accomplished, 
that her iniquity is pardoned, that she hath received of Jehovah's hand 
double for all her sins.” And the other: “Instead of your shame ye shall 
have double” (61. 7). The Hebrew word rendered “double” in the last 
passage is found also in Zechariah: “Even to-day do I declare that I will 
render double unto thee” (9.12). The suggested translation of title to land 
for both originals ordinarily rendered “double” is a meaning not found in 
the lexicon. The lexicographer Gesenius, with whom Davies agrees, ren- 
ders $35 (Isa. 40. 2) “double”; and Gesenius translates nawp (Isa. 61. 7, 
and Zech. 9. 12) “double.” Dr. Schell’s interpretation would be possible 
did a description of the receipt in the sense of a title to land follow these 
words; 720 can have the force of “doubling,” and Sp> the sense of 
“copy,” but in the absence of such a descriptive word the interpretation is 
without lexical authority. Therefore the translation, “a title to land,” is 
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fanciful. The suggestion suits the passages, but the interpretation reads 
into them an idea that exegesis shows is not there. 

But a gracious interpretation, as Dr. Schell insists, is required in all 
the passages. The idea of pardon and mercy and the loving-kindness of 
God is alone in harmony with the contexts: “double” cannot mean a double 
measure of “God’s wrath.” The accepted rendering appears correct, and a 
merciful exposition also is possible. Dr. Schell unjustly complains that 
the exegetes Cheyne and Rawlinson do not throw any light on the word 
“double.” For Cheyne gives the exposition of the word (Isa. 40. 2) as 
“amply sufficient”; and Rawlinson illuminates the passage thus: “It is 
not here intended to assert that the law of divine judgment is to exact 
double, but only to assure Israel that, having been amply punished, she 
need fear no further vengeance.” (The Pulpit Commentary, in loco.) An 
examination that is closer than one admittedly “cursory” finds light from 
these authors on the term “double.” 

This hope, moreover, is expressed py Dr. Schell: “There probably is 
some commentator who has found the better way.” The scholarly and 
spiritual Delitzsch is such a hoped-for authority who shows, perhaps, more 
clearly the way that, I hold, is trodden also by Cheyne and Rawlinson. 
The following comment on the passage is an example of his illuminating 
exegesis: “Jerusalem has already suffered enough for her sins. . . . Double 
punishment is not to be pressed arithmetically, in which case God would 
appear over-righteous, and therefore unrighteous. Jerusalem has not suf- 
fered more than it deserved; but God’s compassion now regards what his 
justice was forced to inflict on Jerusalem as superabundant.... The 
turning point from anger to love has come. With what intensity will 
love, long pent up, break forth!” (T. & T. Clark’s Translation of 
Delitzsch’s Commentary on Isaiah.) “Double” in Isa. 40. 2, is a Hebraism, 
and its significance is “amply sufficient,” “amply,” or “enough.” The 
exposition that from an “arithmetical” interpretation finds in it an expres- 
sion of “God’s wrath” does violence to the idiom of the sacred text. 

Neither does “double” have this significance in the other passages 
under review; for the force of the term in Isa. 61. 7, and Zech. 9. 12, yields 
the interpretation double compensation. A contextual study of the entire 
verse in which the Isaiah passage is found makes this meaning clear: “For 
your shame ye shall receive double; and for confusion they shall rejoice 
in their portion: therefore in their land they shall possess the double: 
everlasting joy shall be unto them.” “Portion” here means portion of 
land, and the twice repeated “double,” interpreted contextually, means 
compensation in land. A stern, literal interpretation would mar this 
gracious, magnificent passage, swelling in harmony like a chorus of an 
oratorio. 

The interpretation of Dr. Schell of Zech. 9. 12, also appears groundless. 
The entire verse is: “Turn you to the stronghold, ye prisoners of hope: 
even to-day do I declare that I will render double unto thee.” The trans- 
lation is admirable: “I will recompense double unto thee.” (Cheyne.) 
The word rendered “stronghold” has the meaning, according to Gesenius 
and Davies, of fortress; and not, as Dr. Schell suggests, a “strong-box” to 
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contain a title to land. The fortress was the acropolis height of Mount 
Zion, where Jehovah summoned the hope-inspired Israelites to rally their 
forces for victory against their Grecian enemies. 

The interpretation of “double” as “amply sufficient” and, again, as “a 
double recompense” is not severely arithmetical, and accords with the 
lexical significance of the words. The interpretation “receipt” does not 
so accord. The accepted translation, as well as the suggested fanciful one, 
is in harmony with the grace and mercy of the glorious passages under 
examination. Rosert 8. INGRAHAM. 

Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 


NICODEMUS’S NEW BIRTH 


AN article in the last issue of this Review assured us that Nicodemus 
was “born again”—had “faith unto eternal life.” Maybe. 

1. The opening argument about “the content and purpose” of Saint 
John’s Gospel is ingenious but not conclusive. The Nicodemus case is not 
necessary to it, but its theory is well-nigh necessary to the case of Nico- 
demus. 

2. The writer says: “The faith of Nicodemus, by which he, too, had 
been born into a new relationship is clearly expressed: ‘Rabbi, we know 
that thou art a teacher come from God, for no man can do these miracles 
that thou doest, except God be with him.’ It is a faith unto eternal life.” 
And the “content and purpose” invention makes Saint John agree with the 
writer. 

Now, suppose Nicodemus had lived in the time of the great Law- 
Giver, and had said, “Moses, we know that thou art a teacher come from 
God; for no man can do these miracles that thou doest, except God be 
with him,” would that be a “faith unto eternal life’?—and “clearly ex- 
pressed” at that? Might not Nicodemus or anybody else say the same 
thing to any teacher who wrought miracles? For instance, to Peter and 
John after the incident at the beautiful gate? Possibly our amiable friend 
of Nicodemus will insist that the ruler of the synagogue meant to recog- 
nize the divinity and Messiahship of Jesus. Is it impossible to do even all 
this (Nicodemus failed to “clearly express” it) without a saving faith and 
new birth? Many assent to all Nicodemus said and to the Messiahship in 
the bargain, and present with great force the historical arguments to sus- 
tain their belief and yet disavow a personal saving faith. Some of them 
put up a far stronger argument for Jesus than our friend's article does for 
Nicodemus. 

Somebody has written: “The devils also believe and tremble.” Are 
they therefore born again? Here is one who more “clearly expressed” his 
faith than ever Nicodemus did: Christ met in a synagogue a man possessed 
of an “unclean devil,” who, upon being exorcised, cried out: “I know thee 
who thou art; the Holy One of God.” (See Luke 4. 34.) Again, in the 
country of the Gadarenes, Luke 8. 28, we have a similar instance. This 
devil said: “Jesus, thou Son of God most high.” Although these devils 
protested that they had nothing to do with Jesus, their faith was surely 
as “clearly expressed” as that of Nicodemus as to words. 
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3. “Faith without works is dead,” says Saint James. After his night 
visit to Jesus Nicodemus’s life was full of urgent opportunities to render 
invaluable service. Here is his full record: (1) When officers sent out by 
the rulers (of whom Nicodemus was one) to arrest Jesus came back with- 
out their prisoner, and reported that he was a remarkable man, they were 
rebuked: “Are ye also deceived? Have any of the rulers believed on him?” 
Nicodemus was there and had a fine chance to say, “Yes, I have.” He only 
suggested: “Doth our law judge any man before it hear him, and know 
what he doeth?” When his brother rulers answered him, “Art thou also of 
Galilee? Search and look: for out of Galilee ariseth no prophet,” Nico- 
demus was squelched. (2) The only other service to Jesus recorded of 
Nicodemus was after the crucifixion, when he joined Joseph in the burial 
of the body. Here John says that Joseph was a secret disciple, but only 
says of Nicodemus that he was the same one who came to Jesus by night. 
Is it true that “by their fruits ye shall know them”? 

Possibly Nicodemus was saved. He himself is to blame for being so 
indifferent a disciple as to leave the world in any doubt about it. The 
best we can do for him is to leave him in the hands of a merciful God. 
When Saint John or anybody else wants examples of saving faith he can 
find far better ones than Nicodemus. There is already a too large, and 
probably an increasing, class of nominal Christians who, like Nicodemus, 
do little or nothing to avert the crucifixion of Jesus, who will extract much 
aid and comfort out of the “content and purpose” of any apology for the 
“ruler of the Jews,” who, if a disciple at all, was merely a colorless one. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. _ P. S. MERRILL. 


THE WILL OF GOD 


Puysticat nature as it exists today is but the expression of the will 
of the Creator. This world is what it is, in all its animate and inanimate 
forms, because the Creator allotted to the chemical elements their various 
properties, and determined the properties of all the chemical compounds, 
and appointed to the natural forces their laws and functions. We may 
think of the physical world as being a vast machine. The blowing of the 
wind, the flowing of the rivers, the precipitation of the rain, the growth 
and development of animal and vegetable bodies, and the performance of 
functions by physical organs are all expressions of the supreme will. 
Such operations in the kingdom of nature occur in obedience to estab- 
lished laws, and these laws are but the behest of God. We can easily 
understand that these laws, such as the law of light, heat, motion, or 
crystallization do not change. The supremacy of the divine will in 
physical nature is everywhere witnessed in the stability of physical law. 
But there are other wills at work in this world beside the will of God. 
The Creator has given the animal kingdom freedom of choice and action 
in the realm of physical action. This freedom is the expression of God’s 
will. The horse in the pasture chooses his path across the field to the 
spring. This voluntary physical action is, however, the expression of the 
animal will. The growing of the corn in the field is the expression of the 
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will of God, but the planting of the seed is the expression of the will of 
man. As God has willed freedom to the animal kingdom in the realm of 
physical action, likewise has he given mankind freedom in the realm of 
moral choice and action. Moral freedom in mankind is the expression 
of God’s will. But is human sin the expression of the divine will? By no 
means. Freedom to act, as in the case of the horse and of the planter, is 
the expression or behest of the divine will, but the action in each case is 
the expression or behest of the finite will. Likewise moral freedom as 
bestowed upon man is the expression of the divine will, but both sin and 
righteousness are the expressions of the human will. Man is morally free 
by necessity—he cannot be otherwise—but in the exercise of that freedom 
he has choice and liberty; hence while God is responsible for man’s free- 
dom, man himself is responsible for his action. Failure te observe that 
freedom is the expression of the infinite will, while action is only the 
expression of the finite will, has led to some of the errors of predestina- 
tion. Jesus prayed, “Thy will be done on earth.” God’s will is “done on 
earth” in the kingdom of physics. But what is his will or wish concern- 
ing man who is morally free? Let human reason make answer. Reason 
demands: “Do not do unto others what you would not have them do unto 
you.” This is the law of the reason. It is known even among savage 
tribes. No person wishes to be robbed of property, or virtue, or good name, 
or life—then do not rob others. No person wishes others to covet his 
possessions—then do not covet the possessions of others. These demands 
of reason are also the demands of God which he makes upon man who is 
morally free. They are in the Decalogue. But it is not enough that we 
keep from deeds of injustice merely. Morally free, man will reach the best 
estate of liberty when he observes also another and a higher demand. It 
is the demand of conscience. The precept of reason says: “Thou shalt not 
do evil.” The demand of conscience, however, is: “Thou shalt do good.” 
When we consider these demands of reason and of conscience, and that 
they are really the demands God makes upon us to prevent our abuse of 
our freedom, the wonder is that anyone can be the enemy of God. Man 
abuses his moral freedom by disregarding the demands of reason and 
conscience and of God. Man thus becomes a sinner. He has exercised 
his moral freedom, which is in accord with the will of his Creator, but he 
has abused his freedom. This abuse of moral freedom is an injury to 
himself, and a violation of the will of God. But the will of God will be 
done on earth. As man has the alternative of choice, likewise God has the 
alternative of mercy or justice. Let man use his freedom in choosing the 
way of goodness, and the will of God will be done in him in the display of 
mercy in his salvation from sin, and in his moral perfection. Let man, 
however, abuse his freedom by choosing the way of evil, and the will of 
God will be done toward him, in the display of justice in his punishment. 

The will of God, therefore, is witnessed in the laws of necessity in 
physics, in the physical freedom of the animal kingdom, and in the moral 
freedom of mankind; and also in the salvation or condemnation of those 
who wisely use, or willfully abuse their moral freedom. 

Chicago, Il. Grorce H. Bennett. 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB 


THE RECORD OF JESUS’S PRAYERS 


Tue Bible is the prayer book of ecumenical Christianity. From the 
days of Seth, when it is formally set down that “men began to call upon 
the name of Jehovah” down to the final prayer of the Apocalypse—“Even 
so come, Lord Jesus,” the Scriptures are full of prayers. Even a complete 
prayer of Cain, Seth’s older brother, and its answer, is quoted, while it is 
easily seen that Abel must have been a man of prayer; and from these 
facts as well as from others, it is clear that our first father, Adam, must 
have both practiced and preached it. 

The last Adam, even Jesus, had the habit of prayer to a marked degree, 
and it is delightful to find frequent and formal records of this habit in the 
Gospels. Beyond question the Saviour was taught to pray from his child- 
hood, as he frequently quotes from the prayer book of his people, notably 
and with a depth of pathos beyond measure, in the words of the psalmist 
which so perfectly expressed his own desperate condition in the hour of his 
crucifixion, and in the Aramaic version which his Galilean mother had 
taught him, “Eloi, Eloi lama Sabachthani.” 

His pronounced fondness for the divine Father’s house and business, 
that is, his church and worship, when he went up to Jerusalem for the first 
time with his parents, at the period of adolescence, points in the same 
direction, while we learn from Saint Luke who appears to have made spe- 
cial research in respect of such matters, that each of the crisial steps in our 
Lord’s career was taken in the spirit and atmosphere of prayer. We are 
informed that the aim of one of the parables was to the end that men 
ought always to pray and that Jesus himself said when addressing formal 
prayer to the Father at one time, “And I know that thou hearest me 
always,” both of which passages show that prayer was a fixed habit with 
him. Jesus lifted up his prayer as his eyes unto heaven when he would 
multiply the barley loaves and few small fishes; he prayed for power to 
unlock the grave-grasp on his loved friend Lazarus; at his baptism he was 
praying when the heavens opened and vocal and visible answer was 
vouchsafed; when he would finally select his Apostolic group he continued 
all night in earnest prayer to God; his glorious transfiguration took place 
after a similar prolonged period, “and as he prayed his countenance was 
changed,” and again the Father’s voice made assuring answer; while 
Jesus’s announcement to Peter on the night of the betrayal of special con- 
cern and prayer for him is one of extreme significance and value. But in 
addition to these and many other incidental references to our Saviour’s 
custom in prayer which may be summed up in the unique appreciation of 
his attitude toward his passion with the words, “In the days of his flesh, he 
offered up supplications and prayers with strong crying and tears and was 
heard in that he feared,” we have several forms of words uttered by him 
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in its exercise which are among the most precious memorabilia embalmed 
in the Gospels. 

The seven recorded prayers of Jesus comprise a group of perfect types 
in prayer suited, if rightly understood, to every sort of human condition 
and need. The chronological order of their occurrence is probably as 
follows: 

1. The Prayer of Exultation, or Holy Joy: “I thank thee, O Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth” (Matt. 11. 25-27, and Luke 10. 21-22). This 
ecstatic utterance of Jesus is without parallel even in the Scriptures. It is 
practically the same in both Matthew and Luke, though the latter gives the 
fuller background. That was a great moment in the Saviour’s public min- 
istry when seventy men, full of new-born enthusiasm over their power to 
cast out demons, returned to make report to the Master of their first suc- 
cesses. He did not curb their exuberant spirits but gave to them right 
direction and himself broke forth in this unrestrained measure. The medi- 
tation beginning, “All things are delivered unto me of my Father,” is not 
to be severed from the context but is an integral part of the prayer. 

2. The Prayer of the Universal Church: “Our Father which art in 
heaven” (Matt. 6. 9-13, and Luke 11. 2-4). Perhaps it is not entirely correct 
to think of this as one of our Lord’s prayers, although its artistic balance 
and manifest poetic form, when read and rightly rendered from the Greek, 
mark it as not a spontaneous but a carefully wrought utterance, at once the 
delight and the despair of devout souls, both for its extreme simplicity and 
comprehensiveness. While it was manifestly given at the urgent request 
of his disciples, as a form of words for their guidance, the spirit which 
it so exquisitely bodies forth is one with the entire series of Jesus’s 
prayers. 

3. The Prayer at Lazarus’s Grave: “Father, I thank thee that thou hast 
heard me” (John 11. 41, 42). The atmosphere of this prayer is one of 
deepest sympathy and mental distress. Four times the record directly 
voices it: “When he saw Mary weeping .... he groaned in spirit”.... “and 
was troubled.” .... “Jesus wept.”... “Again groaning in himself cometh 
to the grave.” After offering the prayer itself, which is doubtless quoted 
only in part, this same high-wrought pitch is struck again when “he cried 
with a loud voice, Lazarus, come forth.” 

4. The Prayer at the Messianic Climax: “Father, glorify thy name” 
(John 12. 27, 28). Here again the record reflects the deepest agitation. 
On the one hand, the pilgrim throngs had given triumphal entry to Christ 
as King, and the Pharisees were saying among themselves: “Perceive ye 
how ye prevail nothing? behold, the world is gone after him.” On the 
other hand, a serious and significant company of Greeks had sought special 
interview with him and on being presented formally by Andrew and 
Philip, Jesus exclaimed: “The hour is come that the Son of man should 
be glorified,” and again, “Now is my soul troubled.” Then follows the 
fourfold prayer itself to be instantly answered by the voice from heaven 
and reflected in the startling word of Jesus: “Now is the judgment of this 
world.” 

5. The Prayer of Priestly Intercession: “Father, the hour is come; 
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glorify thy Son” (John 17. 1-26). This is the one long prayer of Jesus, and 
how priceless a possession of the Christian Church! At last the desperate 
hour of doom draws on, but there is no tremor nor slightest sign of haste 
nor fear. “Be of good cheer, I have overcome the world,” he says, “and 
lifting up his eyes to heaven” he poured forth a prayer which voices 
every phase and relation covered by the divine atonement. Well do the 
Germans call this the Holy of Holies. 

6. The Prayer of Gethsemane: “Abba Father .... take away this 
cup. ... Nevertheless” (Matt. 26. 39-42; Mark 14. 36; Luke 22. 42). Here, 
too, our souls are heavy for sorrow and silence is at least golden. 

7. The Prayer of Golgotha: “Father, forgive them. . .. Father, receive 
my spirit” (Matt. 27. 46; Mark 15. 34; Luke 23. 34-46). Here is proof of 
Christ’s deity. Though his soul had been troubled in the temple and wrung 
with trepidation as the hour of agony approached, though he had cast about 
in the Olive garden for some possible escape of the bitter cup, yet now 
that the falling of the victor’s lash, the piercing of the thorn crown, and 
of the nails and the lifting of the cruel tree has taken place, hia first appeal 
is that mercy may be granted unto his merciless murderers, and his last, 
that his own spirit may be received back into the bosom of his Father. 
Such outreach and such equipoise are not short of divine. 
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AROHZIOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


JOB OF THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS 


Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., has recently called attention to an 
interesting parallel between the literatures of Babylonia and Israel. He 
styles his article “The Babylonian Job.” Though there is no direct 
evidence of immediate connection between the story of Job as written 
upon the cuneiform tablets and that of the Bible, yet according to Pro- 
fessor Jastrow, it is “quite possible that the Babylonian tale was a proto- 
type of the story of Job,” the crowning piece of poetry in all the ancient 
Orient. The foreign origin of Job of the Hebrew Scriptures has never been 
questioned. He is pictured as a non-Israelite, residing outside the pale of 
the Jewish Church, unacquainted with the Mosaic law and its minute cere- 
monial regulations. His three friends, too, judging from their names and 
places of residence, were foreigners, strangers to the commonwealth of 
Israel. They, as Job, belonged to the bne Kedhems (sons of the East) that 
is, inhabitants of that undefined territory extending as far east and north 
as the Euphrates and as far south as Arabia Petrea and Felix. It is also 
a significant fact that the early Christian and Moslem writers bear testi- 
mony to the popularity of the story of Job throughout the entire Orient. 
The tablets, four in number, containing about three hundred lines (though 
there are three copies, besides some fragments) on which the story of the 
Babylonian Job is written were discovered among the treasures (now in 
the British Museum) of the great brick library of Ashurbanapal, King of 
Assyria, 668-626 B. C. It is this same library that has furnished us the 
Babylonian versions of the Deluge and Creation, and other valuable litera- 
ture. What revelations may yet be in store for us from the 100,000 tablets 
and fragments still remaining undeciphered in the British Museum and 
other similar institutions in Europe and elsewhere? The hero of the Baby- 
lonian poem—for this story, too, is poetic in form—is Tabi-utui-Bel (good 
is the protection of Bel), a king of ancient Nippur, who, to judge from the 
name and other internal evidence, must have lived prior to 2000 B. C. 
Though the king lived at that early age, it is more than probable that the 
poem in the form we now possess it is an elaboration and a later copy of 
an original, made by some Babylonian priest. This is in harmony with the 
current view regarding the book of Job. For are not all agreed that the 
hero of the Hebrew poem is much older than the poem itself, and that he 
lived not later than 2000 B. C.? 

Tabi-utul-Bel, like Job, was noted for his piety, and also for his loyalty 
to the gods. We say the gods, for, unlike Job, he was a polytheist. He 
dwells at length upon his devotion to Bel and his consort, the goddess 
Belit. Again, unlike the hero of the book of Job, scarcely a word is said 
of the Babylonian king’s treatment of his fellow men and subjects. He 
emphasizes the fact that he set aside portions for Bel, that he remembered 
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Belit with food, that he humbled himself before the gods, and never forgot 
their festal days, that he had been constant in prayers and services, that he 
had faithfully taught his subjects their duties to the gods, and yet, notwith- 
standing all his loyalty and piety, Bel overwhelms him with disaster, and 
subjects him to untold sufferings and horrible disease. For comparison we 
shall cite a few of the more remarkable passages from his lament, which 
find parallels more or less perfect in the book of Job. He says: 


“The disease changed the color [of the skin] from yellow to white: * 
I was cast upon the ground and thrown upon my back: * 
Mine eyes be closed, bolting them up as with a lock: * 
A king—I have been transformed into a slave: * 
My companions avoided me as a madman: * 
I was cast aside by my own circles: * 
The days were full of sighs, the nights—tears: * 
The mouth full of groans, the years distress: * 
The entire day the pursuer [disease] was upon my track: * 
In the night he allowed me no respite: * and * 
My joints were tortured and twisted with pain: * 
1 cried to the god, but he did not show me his countenance: * 
Who is there that can grasp the will of the gods in heaven? ” 
The plan of a god full of mystery who can understand it? ” 
How can mortals fathom the way of a god? ™ 
My enemy heard of it and his countenance beamed: ™ 
My feet were stretched out as in irons: ™ 


The parallel of ideas between the above passages and those in Job are 
many and will be recalled without difficulty by those familiar with the 
Hebrew poem. We reproduce those which occur to our mind. The numeral 
at the close of each verse in the above citations is intended to correspond 
with the one at the beginning of the following passages taken from Job: 


1. “My skin is black and falleth from me, 
And my bones are burned with heat. Job 30. 30. 


2. “He smote Job ....and he sat among the ashes. 2. 7f. 
3. “Mine eye also is dim by reason of sorrow. 17. 7. 


4. “He poureth contempt upon princes, 
And weakeneth the strength of the mighty. 12. 21. 
He hath stripped me of my glory, 
And taken the crown from my head. 19, 9. 


5. “They abhor me, they stand aloof from me: 
And spare not to spit in my face. 30. 10. 
He hath put my brethren far from me ; 
And my acquaintance are wholly estranged from me. 
They that dwell in my house, and my maids count me for a 
stranger. 19. 13-15. 
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6. “When I lie down, I say, 
When shall I arise? but the night is long. 
I am full of tossings too and fro unto the dawning of the 
day. 7. 5. 


7. “So am I made to possess months of vanity, 
And wearisome nights are appointed unto me. 7. 3. 


8. “He breaketh me with breach upon breach ; 
He runneth upon me like a giant. 16. 14. 


9. “Behold, I cry out of wrong, but I am not heard, 
1 cry for help, but there is no judgment. 19. 7. 
I cry unto thee, but thou dost not answer me. 30, 20. 


10. “Canst thou by searching find out God? 
Canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfection? 11. 7. 


11. “Can mortal man be more just than God? 
Can a man be more pure than his Maker? 4. 17. 


12. “Mine adversary sharpeneth his eye upon me, 
They have gaped upon me with their mouth. 16. 9f. 


13. “He putteth my feet in the stocks, 
He marketh all my paths.” 33. 11. 


The heroes of the two poems were not attacked by the same disease. 
Job was tortured, according to the usual view, by the dread and incurable 
elephantiasis, but Tabi-utul-Bel seems to have suffered from a complete 
paralysis. Asin Israel so in Babylonia—and for that matter, everywhere— 
suffering of every kind, and especially grievous and incurable diseases were 
regarded as certain evidence of divine wrath. And yet in all ages the 
thoughtful could not reconcile the suffering of the righteous with the divine 
justice. Thus it is evident that the object of both poems is to throw some 
light upon the dark problem of suffering, and in some way to counteract 
the erroneous views upon the subject current among the masses, yea, among 
all classes, and especially to encourage faith in the justice of God, the 
final manifestation of the divine goodness, and the duty of perseverance in 
prayer no matter what the nature or severity of the suffering might be. 
For divine help, though delayed, is sure to come to all those who implicitly 
trust in God and persevere in prayer. 

The following couplet: 


“T knew the day [was near] when my misery would be over: 
When amid the shades I would be honored as their deity :” 
suffused as it is with Babylonian mythology, involuntarily reminds us of 
the sublime passage in Job: 
“I know that my redeemer liveth, 
And that he shall stand up at the last upon the earth: 


And after my skin has been thus destroyed, 
Yet without my flesh I shall see God.” 
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This old Oriental poem, though one of the “choicest specimens of ancient 
Babylonian literature,” is, nevertheless, greatly inferior to the book of 
Job, whether regarded from a philosophical, theological, or literary stand- 
point. And yet in some regards Tabi-utul-Bel appears in a better light 
than the patriarch of Uz. He is less rebellious and defiant, more submissive 
and humble than Job, who does not hesitate to accuse the Almighty of base 
cruelty and flagrant injustice, as in the following passages: 


“Thou knowest I am not wicked. 10. 7. 
My heart shall not reproach me as long as I live. 27. 6. 


“Thou art turned to be cruel to me, 
With the might of thy hand thou persecutest me.” 30, 21, 


Tabi-utul-Bel though insisting that he has given loyal service to Bel 
and other deities, yet seems to have a vague misgiving that in some way, 
notwithstanding his sincerest efforts, he may have come short. He says: 


“For, indeed, I thought that this was pleasing to the god.” 
And then by way of consoling himself, he adds: 


“What, however, seems good to men may be displeasing to a god: 
What to a man’s mind may seem bad may find favor with god; 
Who is there that can grasp the will of the gods in heaven? 

The plan of a god full of mystery who can understand?’ 


The sentiment of the last two lines, if not in exact language, finds 
abundant parallels in the utterances of Job and the three friends, as too, in 
the speech of Elihu and the so-called speeches of the Lord at the end of the 
book. The outcome in the Babylonian poem bears, in the main, striking 
resemblance to that in the book of Job. The heroes of both poems are com- 
pletely exonerated from any guilt corresponding to the awful suffering to 
which they were subjected. Both come forth from the furnace of affliction 
through which they had been made to pass better and nobler men. Both 
are fully restored. Job is once more made to enjoy the blessing of health, 
the comforts of the home circle, the respect and confidence of his fellow 
men. So Tabi-utul-Bel is also restored to the fullness of health and is once 
more permitted to throw away the badge of slavery to be invested anew 
with royal dignity as in the days of his former prosperity. 





Foreign Outlook 


FOREIGN OUTLOOK 


SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT 


Hermann L. Strack. The publication of the second and revised 
edition of his translation and exposition of Genesis (Die Genesis iibersetzt 
und ausgelegt, Miinchen, C. H. Becksche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1905), 
after twelve years from the date of its original publication, calls new atten- 
tion to this able exegete. It is interesting to note that although he belongs 
to the so-called conservative school in Germany he recognizes the docu- 
mentary hypothesis and prints the P and the J E portions in different type; 
and, so far as it seems to him possible to distinguish between J and E he 
indicates which is which by the letters J and E in the margin. But while 
thus admitting the results of the literary analysis of Genesis he denies 
certain consequences which are often deduced from the composite character 
of the book. He does not believe that we have enough of any one of the 
component elements of Genesis to know accurately its real significance. 
Hence he denies, or, at least, seeks to do away with the differences, incon- 
sistencies, contradictions, and doubts which most commentators in these 
days admit. He shrewdly argues that the very fact that an editor or 
that editors undertook to weave these different elements into one whole 
proves that they, at least, saw none of the contradictions now so frequently 
pointed out; and he believes that if we had the documents before us just 
as they lay before the editor or editors who gave us our Genesis, we would 
see none of the alleged contradictions. One can respect this kind of argu- 
mentation. It is a serious attempt, not without a priori probability, to show 
that our ignorance is the reason for the apparent contradictions. It is 
not dogma, but reasoning to which he appeals. There will be a difference of 
opinion as to the validity of his reasoning. Many will say that the editors 
may not have felt themselves bound to ask the question whether the docu- 
ments they undertook to combine were mutually contradictory, but were 
interested to preserve as much as was possible of the splendid literature of 
the Hebrew people which tended to set forth their religious faith; and that 
the matter of historical veracity was not in question at all. Still others 
will argue that, while the attempt at literary analysis has been carried by 
some to ridiculous extremes, P, which runs through practically the whole of 
the Pentateuch, and J and E, which are very prominent, at least in Genesis, 
are each practically complete accounts of the same, or nearly the same, 
facts from different standpoints, and that the supposition that the editors 
left out much of each document which is now lost to us is therefore un- 
founded. But while Strack denies that there are any real contradictions 
in Genesis he admits that, owing to the supposed incompleteness of the 
documents, there appear to be contradictions. These he does his utmost to 
set aside, usually by the means generally employed by harmonists for that 
purpose. Here again many conscientious believers in the revelation given 
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in Genesis will object to his method as tending to lay the emphasis on the 
nonreligious, rather than on the religious content and significance of the 
book. Strack no doubt overlooks the similarities existing between the 
Babylonian myths and the history given in the first eleven chapters of 
Genesis; but it is to his credit that he notes what is often overlooked by 
others, namely, the vast differences between the two which render it certain 
that if the Hebrews did copy they also transformed their material almost 
beyond recognition, especially as regards its religious worth. However, 
it is to be regretted that he seems to make no allowance for the element of 
Oriental imagery so prominent throughout the Bible, but takes almost 
everything literally, even to making the wrestling of Jacob to be a real 
contest with Divinity, thus making himself guilty of an inexcusable 
anthropomorphism. As usual, the via media would have been better. 


D. Haussleiter. In some lectures on Die vier Evangelistur (The Four 
Evangelists), Miinchen, C. H. Beck, 1906, he has set forth his views of the 
four Gospels and their authors. There is very little that is new, but there 
is much in which his views represent a large group of thinkers. Unfor- 
tunately Haussleiter himself is extremely dogmatic and offensively con- 
temptuous in his dealings with those opposed to him. With regard to 
Matthew he holds that the Gospel was written by an eyewitness and that it 
is all of a piece. So he rejects the commonly accepted opinion that whoever 
the author was he took his material from the Gospel according to Mark 
and from a collection of the sayings of Jesus. This latter view he charac- 
terizes as old and obsolete. We may dismiss this as one of his many 
dogmatisms. But the supposition which he cherishes that if Matthew is a 
composite work based upon earlier sources, it cannot have been written by 
an eyewitness needs a word of comment. It is, of course, natural to sup- 
pose that an eyewitness would not need to depend upon written sources. 
Yet when we consider that even according to Haussleiter himself the Gos- 
pel of Matthew was not written until a considerable time subsequent to 
the death of Jesus had elapsed it is not impossible that even an eyewitness 
might have felt the necessity of consulting authorities and even of follow- 
ing them closely. The ordinary interpretation of the testimony of Papias 
(about 140 A. D.) leads us to suppose that Matthew the apostle made a 
collection of the sayings of Jesus. If this interpretation is correct, it would 
seem that while Matthew had opportunity to associate with Jesus he was 
chiefly interested in what his Lord said. If, a good many years later, he 
determined to write both concerning the deeds and the sayings of Jesus, 
he might well feel it necessary to have recourse to a document like the 
Gospel of Mark, which, according to Papias, came indirectly from Peter 
and dealt chiefly with the deeds of Jesus. There is nothing, therefore, in 
the use of sources to make it either impossible or improbable that an eye- 
witness, as Matthew, might have written our first Gospel. But Haussleiter 
does not interpret the testimony of Papias as the majority do. He holds 
that when Papias tells us that according to his best information Matthew 
wrote in Hebrew the words of the Lord he is referring to our canonical 
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Gospel of Matthew and not to a mere collection of sayings of Jesus after- 
ward wrought into the Gospel of Matthew along with the deeds of Jesus. 
As to Mark he holds that this Gospel is later than Matthew, and that a 
comparison of the two Gospels will show, not, as ordinarily supposed, that 
the writer of Matthew employed the Gospel of Mark as the thread of his 
narration, but rather that the writer of Mark abbreviated the narrative 
portions of Matthew. To say the least this would be a somewhat surprising 
procedure; for if he was abbreviating the Gospel of Matthew, it is difficult 
to understand why he should have confined himself almost exclusively to 
the deeds recorded in Matthew. Of course Haussleiter does not make Mark 
a mere copy of portions of Matthew but allows that there are elements 
drawn from Peter in the Gospel also. This practically annihilates Papias’s 
testimony as to the origin of the Gospel of Mark and so renders his testi- 
mony as to Matthew's share in preserving material concerning Jesus worth- 
less. With regard to Luke Haussleiter does not differ materially from the 
view held by many scholars that the Gospel is written by Luke and that in 
the composition of the Gospel he used the Gospel of Mark and material 
gathered through Paul from eyewitnesses. As to the Gospel of John, he 
thinks there is no reason to suppose that when John speaks of the Logos 
he was in any way dependent upon the Alexandrian-Jewish philosophy; but 
that by calling him the Logos he meant to speak of Him as the revealer of 
God, the mediator of all revelation, of creation, and especially of redemp- 
tion. It is very remarkable that anyone should think dependence upon the 
Alexandrian-Jewish philosophy would be inconsistent with the meaning 
which Hawssleiter rightly gives the word Logos in the Gospel of John. 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


Beitrage zur Geschichte und Erklarung des Neuen Testamentes. 
III. 1. Die Bergpredigt begriffsgeschichtliche untersucht (Contri- 
butions to the History and Interpretation of the New Testament. III. 1. 
The Sermon on the Mount Investigated in the Light of Ideas Current in 
the Time of Christ). Liepzig, Diirrsche, Buchhandlung, 1905. By Georg 
Heinrici. This is an attempt to examine into the relation between the 
ideas contained in the Sermon on the Mount and the religious and ethical 
conception of the Jews as revealed in the Old Testament and in the late 
Jewish literature, and also the Greco-Roman world. Heinrici has gathered 
a vast amount of material which he regards as more or less directly 
parallel to various portions of the Sermon on the Mount. He gives 
various reasons for engaging in such a labor. One of them is that the 
literary criticism of the Gospels discloses the fact that along with thoughts 
of Jesus we find utterances which grew out of the missionary experiences 
of the disciples and, in general, evidences of reflection as well as memory 
in the composition of the Sermon on the Mount. The whole problem of the 
context of the Gospel can, therefore, be best studied in the light of con- 
temporary thought. By this method it is possible to determine what is 
original, what borrowed, what adopted and adapted, either consciously or 
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unconsciously. It is very evident that only by this method can the inquir- 
ing mind satisfy itself as to the real contribution of Christ and the writers 
of the New Testament to the world’s religious and ethical wealth. Nor 
can this method fail to reveal the vast superiority of the Christian con- 
ception of any phase of religion or morals in cases where the now Chris- 
tian world coincided more or less with the Christian thought. It also has 
the advantage of enabling the student to comprehend more perfectly the 
Christian conception. There is, therefore, a distinct gain in this method 
of study. Of course there are some dangers connected with the method, 
which has been certainly misused in many instances. Heinrici is, how- 
ever, on the whole, sane. He is capable of seeing, that because the Greeks 
or Romans had a thought found also in Christianity, it is not necessary, 
or even allowable, to leap at once to the conclusion that the Christian 
thought is but a development of the Jewish or Gentile thought. And 
while he frankly points out the fact that many ideas in Christianity have 
their parallels in the Jewish or heathen religion he can see how vastly 
superior Christianity is both in polity and completeness. Yet Heinrici 
would not deny that Christianity seized upon and adopted to its own uses 
much that already existed in the language and the thought of the time. 
It is a fact that in other nations than the Jews and in other religions 
than the Christian there is truth. Christianity has never rejected truth 
because it was not first spoken by Christ and the apostles. Rather has 
it been the genius of Christianity to lay hold upon everything that is good 
and employ it in its own service. It is content to assimilate all things 
though refusing to be assimilated by anything. Even the claim that in 
the Gospels there is a parallel between such passages as Matthew 7. 6, 
and the so-called mysteries of the ancient world which were made known 
only to the initiated, carries with it no degradation of Christianity. For 
Christianity not only adapted itself to the needs of the times in which it 
originated but recognized that it is worse than useless to teach some 
things to some people. Hence our Lord even when speaking to his own 
disciples felt that some things he would like to say to them they were as 
yet unable to bear. As a matter of fact, there is a good deal in the New 
Testament on the subject of the knowledge of those that are perfect and 
about things which, though hidden now, shall be revealed hereafter. This 
similarity with the feelings of non-Christians is not accidental. It shows 
that Jesus and the apostles were men of the highest practical sense. Yet 
even here Heinrici points out that while in the Gentile world the secrets 
were for their own sake, in the Christian system they were secrets only 
because their promulgation would be useless or perhaps worse than useless. 


Die Gegenwart Christi in der heiligen Eucharistie nach den 
schriftlichen Quellen der vornizanischen Zeit. Eine dogmenge- 
schichtliche Untersuchung (The Presence of Christ in the Holy Eucha- 
rist According to the Written Sources of the Antenicene Period. An In- 
vestigation in the History of Dogma). Wien, 1905. Mayer & Co. By 
Adolf Struckmann. This is one of the Theological Studies of the Leo 
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Society, and is written in the interest of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Probably it is impossible for anyone to write without some prepossessiong, 
Struckmann certainly is influenced by his prepossessions, although he 
strives diligently to be strictly fair. He has to struggle hard to make it 
appear that the writers of the antenicene period hold to the literal mean- 
ing of the words, “This is my body”; “This is my blood.” It is tolerably 
clear that in the “Teaching of the Twelve Apostles” the reference to the 
blood of Christ is so veiled, if there is any such reference at all, that it 
is difficult to discover. In fact, in the formula given in the “Teaching” 
for the administration of the Lord’s Supper there is no word about the 
body and blood of Christ, but only to the cup and the broken bread. Nor 
is there any hint that wine stood for the blood of Christ or the broken 
bread for the body of Christ. Equally futile is his attempt to press a 
celebrated passage from Cyprian into his service. In Epistle 75, section 6, 
Cyprian says that “when the Lord calls bread, which is combined by the 
union of many grains, his body, he indicates our people whom he bore as 
being united; and when he calls the wine, which is pressed from many 
grapes and clusters and collected together, his blood, he also signifies 
our flock linked together by the mingling of a united multitude.” Struck- 
mann tries to rule this out as testimony on the subject by saying that the 
passage has for its purpose to show the unity and harmony of the members 
of the church, and not to discuss the Eucharist. This is true, but inci- 
dentally he does shed light on his thought as to the meaning of the words 
“This is my body, This is my blood.” He does not mean that bread and 
wine, because constituted as they are, are symbols of the unity and har- 
mony of the members of the church. The bread and the wine are symbols 
of his body and blood considered as an organized unit; but he turns away 
from the bread and wine as symbols of the sacrifice of Christ, and makes 
them mean the unity and harmony of the church. In fact, Cyprian here fa- 
vors neither Romanist nor Protestant in this controversy. It is very evident, 
therefore, that he adds nothing to the claim that the antenicene fathers 
held to the literal meaning of the words of institution. In this connection 
it is very striking that Clement of Alexandria and Origen use the ideas 
“body and blood of Christ” as symbols of the doctrine of Christ. Thus 
they, too, must be counted not for, but against, the claim that the ante- 
nicene fathers held to the literal meaning of the words of institution. It 
is evident that they, like Cyprian, did not emphasize the eucharistic char- 
acter of the Last Supper at all. Still more near to Cyprian’s conception 
was the “Teaching of the Twelve Apostles” as seen in the words, “As this 
broken bread was scattered (that is, in seed) upon the mountains and 
being gathered together became one, so may thy church be gathered 
together from the ends of the earth into thy kingdom.” Here, earlier by 
a century, we have evidence that no such significance attached to the 
Lord’s Supper as the Romanists would claim. Justin Martyr might much 
more justly be quoted in favor of the Roman claim, for he says that the 
Christians do not receive the bread and wine as common food or the flesh 
and blood of Jesus. But even he falls far short, for he says the bread 
and the wine nourish the flesh and blood of those who partake it. He 
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rules out the spiritual effect altogether, and finds such effect only in the 
thankfulness of the Christians for the favors and blessings bestowed by 
Christ. Nor is there any doctrine of transubstantiation. The bread and 
wine are food; the food is the flesh and blood of Jesus. This is almost 
exactly the language of the words of institution and affords no light on 
what the words meant to Justin. 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL 


Separation of Church and State in Basel. Whereas formerly 
Basel was a strictly Protestant city immigration has introduced one third 
as many Roman Catholics as there are Protestants. As a result the Ro- 
manists are objecting to the payment of taxes for the support of the 
Protestant State Church and receiving in return no support from Protes- 
tants. That the Protestants feel the danger of the agitation is evident 
from the fact that in a recent meeting of the Synod resolutions were 
adopted setting forth that the vast majority of the Protestants would be 
opposed to separation; and proposing that in case it is not considered 
feasible longer to support the church either in whole or in part from the 
general taxes there shall be a special tax levied on those who adhere to 
the Protestant Church (The Evangelical Reformed Church) which shall 
be administered as heretofore by the secular authorities. This would be 
virtual though not nominal disestablishment. 


Changes of Confessional Adherence in Germany. Some interest- 
ing statistics have been recently published in the Chronik der Christlichen 
Welt showing how many Roman Catholics have become Protestants and 
how many Protestants have become Roman Catholics in recent years in 
the various states of Germany. The greatest changes have taken place in 
Prussia, where some fifty thousand Roman Catholics have become Prot- 
estants in the eleven years from 1894 to 1904, as against about four thou- 
sand Protestants who have become Roman Catholics. In every country in 
Germany during these years the changes have been in favor of Protestant- 
ism, though in most of the countries there is no such disparity as in 
Prussia. In the fifteen years from 1890 to 1904 the numbers in all Ger- 
many stand as 75,978 to 10,054 in favor of the Protestants, or a Protestant 
gain, at the expense of the Roman Catholics, of 65,924; that is, about 4,395 
conversions each year from Romanism. At this rate it will not take many 
decades to weaken German Romanism quite seriously. 


o 
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GLIMPSES OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


An unusually rich and varied table of contents was set before the 
readers of The Methodist Review Quarterly (Nashville) in its January 
issue. Bishop Hoss wrote of “The Indictment of the Methodist Articles,” 
Bishop J. H. Vincent of “The Methodist Episcopal Church in Europe,” 
Professor Shailer Matthews of “The Church and Social Unrest,” Dr. 
James Hastings of his “Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels,” Ira Land- 
rith of “The First Church Union Movement of the Twentieth Century,” 
J. A. Kern of “Art as Interpreted in Browning’s Poetry,” Rabbi Enelow 
of “Reform Judaism,” W. P. Lovejoy of “The Italian Renaissance,” and 
J. E. Walmsley of “The Small College.” In addition are well-filled 
editorial departments. Bishop Hoss with characteristic vigor opposes the 
proposal in the Southern Church to revise the Articles of Religion and re- 
state our doctrines. He fights with might and main against the new de 
parture as unnecessary, ill-advised, and dangerous. He does not want Meth- 
odism to “abandon its immemorial attitude toward symbolic theology and 
go into the business of creed-building.” He says: “The hosts of Methodism 
are now advancing at a good round swinging gait in the main, plain, 
straightforward, big road. This is the way our fathers trod. Shall we 
abandon this graded highway of Methodist history for a bypath that 
may come out at one place, and may come out at another, and may end 
in a thicket?” We presume Dr. Tillett and his cothinkers would reply 
that they do not propose to leave the good old historic highway. Bishop 
Hoss closes his lively article thus: “To be perfectly frank, if I had to 
choose between leaving out some of the things that are in the Articles 
and putting in some things that are already out, I should choose the 
former alternative. It is not a time for multiplying demands upon faith. 
Let us stick to what we have, because in all essential features it is true, 
and because to drop it would open us to the accusation of having aban- 
doned it. But let us not lay any additional burdens on the shoulders of 
the people. Evangelical activity on the largest scale, which has been 
abundantly proved to be possible, under the existing status, is vastly more 
important than disputing about a fresh confession. With the following 
paragraph from Dr. Tillett I heartily agree: 


If the time ever comes when a church holds on to a creed because its constitution 
and restrictive rules make it impossible for it to change it, rather than because it is 
an expression of its present living and abiding faith, then it is no longer an expression 
of jaith, even though it be called such—it becomes then an impediment to progress, a 
source of death and not of life A creed that is really believed does not need to be 
preserved by a law forbidding the church to alter it; and a creed which a church 
would change if it could, but does not change simply because it cannot do so constitu- 
tionally, is no creed at all, and could have no moral value in the life of a church 


This paragraph needs only one other sentence to round it up and complete 
it. ‘A creed that is really believed does not need to be enacted by a law.’ 
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If anyone can now make a statement that he ‘can take to truth-seeking 
men, and say, not “Here is something you shall believe,” but rather, 
“Here is something so reasonable, and scriptural, and true that if you 
will only read it and examine it, you will believe it’—let him make it. 
Nobody hinders him. What he may write will get no additional reén- 
forcement by being adopted by the church. Truth cannot be enacted. 
Methodism has never undertaken to say to men, “You shall believe.” ’ 
Always she has appealed to their reason. That is what she does now. 
Her appeal meets everywhere with a glad response. Why not let well 
enough alone?” 

A most informing and illuminating article is Bishop Vincent’s on 
our work in Europe, with which he is so thoroughly familiar, as to the 
need for it, the character of it, and the encouraging prospects for its 
success. He sums up his convictions in his closing words: “Methodism 
is in Europe. It had a divine call. It is doing a divine work.” We agree 
with the editor’s comment on the tenth contributed article. “Professor 
Walmsley shows conclusively that there is not only a place but a necessity 
for the small college. He shows that these same small colleges do more 
for the creation of manhood and character than the big universities do. 
The big university is handicapped in more ways than one when it comes 
to the matter of influencing directly and personally the individual student 
in the direction of solid moral character. The only sure basis for this is 
personal religion, and the big university will not go into the business 
of seeing to the personal religion of its students. Indeed, there is a 
growing tendency among the great universities to free themselves entirely 
from church control. They seem to think that they cannot afford to be 
out-and-out Christian, permeated and dominated by the Christian spirit 
and the religious life. The small college can afford it, does afford it, 
and, in doing so, does more for the individual student than the crowded 
university.” 

Of Professor Winchester’s Life of John Wesley the editor writes: 
“Tn many respects, this is one of the best of the biographies of the greatest 
of Englishmen. It is not so personal as Whitehead’s, not so theological 
as Watson’s, not so Methodistic as Hampson’s, Clarke’s, or Moore’s, not 
so unmethodistic as Southey’s, not so dry as Telford's. not so scant as Over- 
ton’s, not so voluminous and exhausting as Tyerman’s, and not so minute 
and confidential as Wesley’s own. It is fresh, broad, comprehensive, and, 
for the most part, sympathetic.” 

The article which impresses us most is the editor’s portraiture of 
Bishop Tigert. It is not a eulogy such as any admirer might write, but 
a lineamental and analytic portraiture of character, such as could be 
chiseled only by a skilled artist thoroughly familiar with every feature, 
and curve, and angle, and wrinkle of his subject. It is done with a frank 
and free and faithful hand, and it stands out convincingly as true to 
nature. Its manifest precision and veracity will carry, even to those 
who did not know Bishop Tigert, a conviction of its verisimilitude. It 
shows more manliness in its subject and in its author than could any 
smooth and softening and characterless eulogy. And to those of us who 
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knew John J. Tigert, this lifelike portraiture brings him vividly near: 
we can almost hear him breathe. A stalwart and forcible character he 
was, a powerful and commanding personality; strong, confident, aggres- 
sive, conscious of his powers and exulting in their exercise, ready to stand 
for his rights; withal brotherly, genial, companionable, engaging. The 
unspeakably pathetic and poignant tragedy of his untimely taking off, by 
a cause so ghastly in its triviality leaves the wisest and the best of us as 
dumb as brutes before the inscrutable and distressing mystery of it; for no 
theodicy, that will hold water or stand fire, can be framed to cast any 
light on the wherefore or the lesson of an event so darkly strange. All 
who have experienced or searchingly observed the grim and terrible 
tragedies of the human lot must acknowledge that the mind of man 
cannot make or find any adequate and soothing explanation for them 
all. And so it becomes plain that nothing short of sheer, unquestioning, 
resolute trust in God can see us through in the ordeals and the tests to 
which our mortal life subjects us. In many of those ordeals it is useless 
for us to ask Why? or attempt to puzzle out the reason of events. We 
may as well begin, where after infinite and agonizing questioning we 
would have to end, by falling back in silent submission on the out-and- 
out absolute trust which says, “Though he slay me yet will I trust in him.” 
That Robert Louis Stevenson, who was no preacher, not even a church 
member, could tell us as much as that, when he was well-nigh slain by 
suffering and fatal illness, should be somewhat impressive, exemplary, and 
inciting to us who preach, and profess our faith and make our vows at the 
altar. To commit our all to Him, and then to affirm unwaveringly, if pos- 
sible joyously, if necessary doggedly and defiantly, that He is able to keep 
what we have committed—that is the only anchor that will hold our 
hearts in the storm that is blowing today or will break on us tomorrow. 
With that great anchor holding we can contemplate the all-too-early 
grave of Bishop John J. Tigert without flinching, without feeling our 
faith go adrift. . . . When Dr. Tigert was moved from the editorship of 
the Review to the Episcopal bench in May, 1906, it appeared almost 
inevitable that Dr. Gross Alexander should be by common consent Dr. 
Tigert’s successor. The January member now before us shows the pres- 
ence of the scholarly, highly endowed, well disciplined, variously culti- 
vated, and capable mind of a fit successor in the editorial chair. 





Without doubt Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine (Philadelphia) is one 
of the most interesting for the family circle. It contains, always, one 
long story, numerous short stories, every story completed, various other 
articles in prose and verse, and a department of wholesome wit and 
humor at the end. In the January number Mrs. Pickett, wife of the 
Confederate General whose troops made the famous but ill-fated charge 
agaiAst the Union lines at Gettysburg, writes some interesting reminis- 
cences of Robert E. Lee. She had her first sight of Lee in 1859. Her father 
was taking her to Lynchburg to a girl’s school. At Richmond a tall man 
in military uniform boarded the train. It was Colonel Lee, of the United 
States army. He was just back from Harper’s Ferry where he had com- 
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manded the troops which captured Jchn Brown and his men. Colonel 
Lee told her father about the grim old liberator, and then said: “I am 
glad we did not have to kill him, for I believe he is an honest, con- 
scientious old man.” Lee was then fifty-two, and his dark hair was 
already sprinkled with hoar-frost. No man in the Confederacy was more 
to be pitied from the Northern side, and more to be loved from the 
Southern side, than Robert E. Lee. He sacrificed his all on the altar 
of his love for his own people, and went with them into secession, though 
he felt that they had no sufficient provocation and were making a terrible 
mistake. He had no theory of State Rights which required him to take 
sides with the South. He had no quarrel with the Free Soil party. He 
hated slavery, and wanted it abolished. He had already freed all the 
slaves he owned. Professional ambition bade him stay under the stars 
and stripes and not go out under the stars and bars. His real star of 
promise shone in the blue sky of “Old Glory.” General Scott, who called 
Lee, after the Mexican war, the best soldier he ever saw, had his heart 
set on seeing him at the head of the United States army. Lee, in com- 
mand of the Army of Northern Virginia, was probably as nearly idolized 
by his troops as was any commander on either side in the Civil War. 
In a camp discussion about the origin of man, one soldier exclaimed: 
“Well, the rest of us may have come from monkeys, perhaps, but it took 
a God to make Marse Robert.” Lee’s extreme dignity sometimes repelled 
men and made them think him cold. An officer who served first under 
Johnson and then under Lee, said, “Lee was a great soldier and a good 
man, but I never wanted to put my arms around him and kiss him as I 
used to want to do to Joe Johnston.” Being asked if he had ever wanted 
to do that to General Pickett, he answered: “Not only wanted to, but did 
it.” When a Confederate officer, speaking of the Union army, said “I 
wish all those people were dead,” Lee replied, “How can you say that? 
I wish they were all at home, attending to their own business, leaving 
us to attend to ours.” At Gettysburg, when Lee met Pickett leading the 
bleeding remnant of his brave column from Cemetery Heights, Lee said 
to him: “It is all my fault. You have done nobly. You and your men 
have covered yourselves with glory.” And then he said: “I have lost this 
battle. You must help me out of it the best you can.” At Appomattox 
when Lee was preparing to surrender, one of his staff asked him what 
history would say of his surrendering an army in the field. Lee answered: 
“I know they will say hard things of us, but that is not the question, 
Colonel. The question is, Is it the right thing to do under the circum- 
stances? If it is, then I will take the consequences.” Long after the 
war, Lee was seen to send a poor needy fellow from his gate, smiling 
thankfully for the assistance the General had given him. “An old soldier 
in hard luck,” explained Lee to a passing friend. “To what command did 
the soldier belong?” asked the friend. “Oh, he fought on the other side, 
but we must not hold that against him now,” said Lee. Mrs. Pickett's 
last memory of General Lee was seeing him in his later years kneel by 
the bedside of a little boy who was very ill, hold his little trembling hand 
and pray audibly for the lad. 
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RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
The Inspiration of our Faith. By Joun Watson, D.D. 12mo, pp. 359. New York: A.C. 
Armstrong & Son. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

Twenty-nine sermons by the author of Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush, largely devoted to exalting the inspirational above the mechanical 
and formal; glorifying the power of faith, emotion, passion. Dr. Wat- 
son says: “Religion robbed of emotion is a system of philosophy or a code 
of morals, without glow or inspiration or vital energy. When the fervor 
of sacred sentiment and warm emotion burns in the church it becomes 
the kingdom of God; every member is a son of God and a brother with all 
his fellow Christians; he is a servant in the work of God and a soldier in 
God’s battle. Imperfect as he is in appearance, he is a saint in idea. (A 
row of good Christian women sat in a seat together in the lecture room 
one evening just before the pastor opened the prayer meeting. One at the 
end said to the others: ‘We're all poor sinners.’ But another at the 
other end replied: ‘No, we're not; we're struggling saints.’) Even if 
as poor on earth as Christ was, he is an heir of God. He has great treas- 
ure stored where thieves cannot steal it, and his future dwelling is our 
Father’s house. Dying, he sees the heavens open, and Jesus at God’s right 
hand, or living, he beholds the new Jerusalem coming down out of heaven 
adorned as a bride for her husband. Tortured in the Roman arena, or 
burning at the stake, he sings hymns of triumph, counting it all joy to 
suffer for Christ. From time to time this emotion bursts forth like a 
new spring in the church and makes green the wilderness. Xavier, filled 
with missionary zeal, stretches out his hands to the far East. The Moravi- 
ans, inflamed with holy emotion, surrender their goods and go forth to 
conquer the Arctic regions for Christ. Animated and sustained by the 
same devotion Father Damien dies with his lepers and Livingstone falls 
asleep on his knees in Africa. Touched by spiritual emotion the conse- 
crated men and women of the Salvation Army feed the hungry, reclaim 
the outcasts, and nurse the sick and dying. And under a moving appeal 
from the Christian evangelist crowds of people are stirred as the leaves 
of the forest are rustled by the wind. ... Christianity is not founded on 
logic but on passion. We are not moved to action by argument but by 
devotion. Religion is a sublime emotion. When feeling ceases for a time, 
religion dies down to the roots as in winter time; when there comes a 
new stir of feeling Christianity bursts into spring and once more the time 
of the singing of birds is come and blossoms are setting for fruitage. It 
was the great achievement of Schleiermacher to distinguish religion from 
knowledge, declaring that ‘quantity of knowledge is not quantity of piety’; 
and also to distinguish religion from morality, for ‘while morality always 
shows itself as manipulated, piety appears as a surrender.’ ... It is 
emotion that dignifies human life. Without its play friendship would be 
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only acquaintance, marriage would be but a social partnership, parents 
would be mere legal guardians, and the home would be a hotel. Without 
emotion human society is at best only a joint stock company; with it 
society is the family of God. Every great movement which has stirred 
the depths of life and changed the face of history, has sprung from some 
profound sentiment and powerful emotion. Love for Jesus established 
Christianity on the ruins of the Roman empire and saved civilization 
from anarchy and chaos. Later a passionate emotion swept over Europe 
like a tidal wave in the Crusades, sending forth the chivalry of Christen- 
dom to redeem the holy sepuicher from the Moslem. It was a mingling 
of the feelings of imdignation and pity, kindled by the earnestness of 
Wilberforce and intensified in later years by Mrs. Stowe’s novels and 
Whittier’s poetry, which struck the shackles off the slave. . . . Some per- 
sons have a notion that in so far as you exalt the emotions of Christianity 
you diminish its dignity, undermine its reality, and lessen its convincing- 
ness. They prefer the Ten Laws of Moses as recorded in the Pentateuch 
to their interpretation in the Sermon on the Mount, and are more at home 
among the Proverbs of Solomon than with the parables of Jesus. They 
are afraid that when one is lifted and impelled by feeling he is leaping 
from the solid rock into the air. They do not understand that emotion 
can bring us into regions of truth which reason cannot reach, and a parable 
may be quite as much in touch with fact and therefore quite as true as 
an article in a confession. The Te Deum is not less true but more true 
than the Athanasian Creed, and good George Herbert’s poems are truer 
than the Confession of Faith. To suppose that emotion is an unsafe 
guide in religion is to believe that a land surveyor’s plan of heaven 
would give us a truer idea than the revelation of Saint John gives. When 
we move through the prophecies of Isaiah or the conversations of Jesus, 
we are not being taught by catechism, but we are moving in an atmosphere 
which passes into the soul as if through the pores. Emotion kindled in 
the heart by faith must be credited with the successes of Christianity. 
The Spirit of God sets men’s souls on fire with feeling and then follows 
action—the serviceable, mighty, and effectual deed. Christianity obtained 
her martyrs and won her victories, not because men reasoned that Christ 
was the actual Son of God, not because they concluded that his moral law 
was the most perfect righteousness, but because multitudes of ordinary 
people loved him with all their heart so that they were willing and ready 
to die for him.” In his sermon on Optimism the preacher says: “Only one 
institution in human society carries the dew of its youth, and through the 
conflict of the centuries still chants its morning song, and that is the 
religion of Jesus. I do not mean the Christianity which exhausts its 
energy in the criticism of documents or the discussion of ritual—the 
Christianity of scholasticism or ecclesiasticism—for there is no lift in 
that pedantry. Nor do I even mean the Christianity which busies itself 
with questions of labor and capital, meat and drink and tenements, votes 
and politics, for there is no lift in that machinery. I mean the Chris- 
tianity which centers in the Person of the Son of God, with his revelation 
of the Father, and his gospel of salvation, and his assurance of immor- 
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tality, and his victory of soul. This Christianity endures while civiliza- 
tions exhaust themselves and the face of the world changes, Its hymns, 
its prayers, its heroisms, its virtues are ever fresh and radiant. If a 
man desires to be ever young in soul, let him receive the spirit of Jesus, 
and bathe himself in the Christian gladness and the Christian hopeful- 
ness. Pessimism is an aged and impotent and helpless spirit. When one 
settles down into pessimism he had better die at once, since he can be 
no comfort to himself and no help to his fellows.” A good sermon is 
the one on the meeting of Paul at Appii Forum by brethren from Rome, 
whose coming cheered and heartened the apostle and revived his 
courage. The implication is that his spirits had been low and needed 
reviving. In this the preacher sees comfort for us ordinary Christians. 
We may be kept from despairing of ourselves because of occasional depres- 
sion and despondency, when we see that this great Paul with his buoyant 
courage and his confident faith, his forgetfulness of self and devotion to 
his Master, did not always walk on the heights where the sun is shining, 
and did not always feel like chanting songs of victory. Like us, he 
sometimes took a desponding view of his work, felt weary of the struggle, 
and was tempted to think that he had failed. The preacher names 
several causes that may have combined to depress Paul at this time. 
First, his age. He was now getting on in years. After long and arduous 
service, he could not have the high spirits and resilience of youth. For 
twenty years he had led a life of exposure, hardship, toil, and persecu- 
tion as an itinerant missionary. His days and nights had been packed 
full of peril and labor and anxiety and suffering. He could not heip 
being worn and weary. Moreover, he had some chronic bodily affliction. 
He had recently landed from a terrible voyage and was now making a 
journey of one hundred and fifty miles on foot and he was all alone. Cir- 
cumstances also seemed against him. He was not going to Rome as a 
triumphant missionary or even as a free Roman citizen; he was going as 
a prisoner accused of sedition, he was going in bonds and disgrace. It 
did not look as if a man in such a plight would be able to do much for 
the cause of Christ whom he loved, nor for the struggling church in 
Rome. It is not strange if the brethren who went out as far as Appii 
Forum to meet him found a somewhat depressed and downhearted mis- 
sionary. The preacher notes what a nice good thing it was for the 
members of the church at Rome to send this deputation to meet Paul 
and keep him company the latter part of his journey; and pictures how 
it may have come about. “There were some wise, considerate, thoughtful 
men in the Church at Rome—persons with insight and imagination, with 
understanding and affection. News had come to the little community 
meeting in some upper room that the Apostle of the Gentiles, of whose 
work they had learned so much, and who had written to them so power- 
ful a letter was coming in person to visit them. True he was coming 
in bonds, but his bonds were a seal of his commission and a recommenda- 
tion to their love. Some evening when they had met to celebrate the 
sacrament it was announced that he had landed in Italy, and was on that 
high road to Rome by which so many travelers came and went. Then 
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some Roman Christian had a gracious inspiration. He rose, and, to put 
things in our speech, he proposed a resolution, and this is how it ran, 
and I wish to God all motions in the meetings of the Church were as 
heartening and as fruitful: ‘Inasmuch as Paul, the servant of Jesus Christ, 
and an apostle by the will of God, is coming to Rome in bonds for the 
cause of the gospel; inasmuch as for many years he has labored and 
endured for the sake of the church and bears about in his body the 
marks of the Lord Jesus; inasmuch as he sent us a letter building us up 
in faith and good works and has been himself a comforter of many, It 
is hereby resolved that the church of Rome shall send him a message 
assuring the said Paul that we are prouder of him in his bonds than if 
he had come in a chariot, and inasmuch as it may cheer him more that 
the message be delivered in person rather than inscribed on parchment, 
that a deputation of this Church go down to meet him on the way and 
greet him in the name of the Lord.’ Which being seconded by everybody 
was passed unanimously and carried into effect without delay. We are 
not surprised at this felicitous idea, for we know from the sixteenth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans the graciousness and friendliness 
of the Roman Christians.” And then our preacher pictures Paul’s situa- 
tion when the brethren from Rome found him. “After a toilsome journey 
of more than a hundred miles Saint Paul came with his guard to Appii 
Forum and looked wistfully round upon the crowd of canal boatmen, 
traders, laborers, and soldiers. Each man was busy with his own affairs; 
none knew him nor cared for his Lord. Some glanced at the prisoner in 
pity, some despised him as a Jew, then every one went about his busi- 
ness. There was no known face to smile at him, no one to take his 
chained hand in a friendly grasp. He was alone, and there is no loneli- 
ness like that of a friendless man among a crowd of people. Was he for- 
gotten of his Lord? I judge it was the lowest moment of Paul’s life, 
even worse than when he cried out to be delivered from the thorn in 
the flesh. Oh, shame if this man be forsaken who is himself so true! Oh, 
cruel if this man have no sympathy who has cheered the whole Christian 
Church! Suddenly the apostle hears his name mentioned with accents 
of respect and love (and there is a vast difference between the way in 
which the world and your friend pronounces the same name). A little 
company is standing beside him. They are plain men and some of them 
have had their past, but they are carrying themselves well now, and they 
bear upon their faces the new likeness of Christ. ‘The brethren in Rome 
salute thee, Paul, in the name of the Lord Jesus, and they thank God 
for thy coming.’ So the spokesman began, and he conveyed the message 
of the church; then he stepped aside and one by one the good men, his 
companions, greeted Paul and returned to him that day what he had done 
for them in the gospel. Thirty-three miles they had trudged, poor men 
and hard working, to do the apostle this kindness and to strengthen 
his hands. I seem to hear them speak, and I venture, from that catalogue 
in Rome, upon their names. ‘Beloved in the Lord,’ said Amplias; ‘Our 
helper in Christ Jesus,’ was Urbane’s word; “The household of Aristobulas 
salute thee, Paul’; ‘the household of Narcissus send their greeting, 
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Paul’; ‘Priscilla,’ this is Aquila speaking, ‘bids me salute thee, and the 
church which is in our house’; ‘I also,’ cries Hermas, ‘and I, Herodion 
your own kinsman, Paul.’ After this fashion would they speak one by 
one; then the brethren kissed him and grouped themselves round him in 
honor and love.” And our preacher says: “There was not living in the 
world that day a man who could appreciate more keenly this ministry 
of kindness. It lifted his soul from the depths to the height, it changed 
the whole face of the world and the future of his work. What mattered 
now to the apostle the load of his many years or the tiresomeness of his 
labors, or the journeys by land and sea, or the prison and the scourging? 
What mattered the chain or the soldiers, the emperor, or death itself? 
Nothing mattered after the salutation of the Roman brethren! What 
the soldiers saw was a handful of humble men, without riches and with- 
out power; what Saint Paul saw was an embassy from a greater than the 
emperor to bid him be of good cheer. If he was called to trying service, 
his Lord had remembered him; if he had to go up to Rome with a guard 
of soldiers, he would also go with the body guard of Christ. After all, 
he was not going to make an unworthy entrance into Rome nor was the 
cross of Christ to be put to shame. This was the answer to his fears 
and the consolation for his depression. And Paul thanked God and took 
courage.” 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 


Poems. By ALFRED NOYES. 12mo, pp. 193. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, 
cloth, $1.25. 


Five volumes of verse have made Alfred Noyes, at the age of twenty- 
six, a topic of the day in England. This is a volume of selections from his 
writings. Hamilton W. Mabie furnishes an Introduction in which he notes 
the fresh touch, the vital feeling, the charming fancy, the aptness of phrase 
and epithet, and the skill of craftsmanship found in these poems; and sug- 
gests that Mr. Noyes’ chief claim upon attention lies in his unusual blend- 
ing of the gay temper and the serious mood. The heart of the child and 
the mind of the man are in him, and he blends the sounds which have set 
the feet of childhood flying in every generation with the deeper undertones 
of life. The quality of his work, says Mr. Mabie, has awakened the hope 
that he is to enrich the poetry of the day with new ventures of insight and 
art. Bliss Carman, criticising Noyes’ poetry, says that it does not show the 
faults usual in a young poet; it has not that overabsorption in dreams, so 
common in beginners, and never blurs into vague and misty symbolism; 
on the contrary, every stanza is perfectly intelligible and carries a clear 
meaning of its own. In much poetry, for example in that of W. B. Yeats, 
the poet of the Celtic revival, the reader is borne away by a sense of rapt 
elation without any definite idea of what he is trying to say. On the other 
hand no reader can be in doubt as to Alfred Noyes’ meaning, but neither 
will you be carried out of yourself by any rapture, any intensity of pas- 
sion, any abandon of wild beauty. As a sample of Mr. Noyes’ poorest in 
this book of selections the opening part of “A Night at Saint Helena” may 
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serve. Napoleon on his island of imprisonment is complaining to his 
physician of the absurdly unnecessary closeness with which he is guarded, 
and he says that sentinels have been stationed “at quite impossible exits; 
for you know that I am somewhat bulky nowadays; why, they have even 
placed a sentinel on every goat-path leading to the sea! This is the kind 
of dream that harasses one’s nerves, and gives one cancer in the stomach.” 
That exact quotation we print here in the form of prose, disversed by us 
because it does not sound to us like poetry. But even a poem that begins 
thus woodenly, has in it such a passage as the following, in which Napoleon 
on Saint Helena, living his life over in a sort of waking dream, recalls the 
time when, conscious of his supreme mastery over France and believing in 
his own destiny, he set out to conquer all Europe, saying within himself: 


Now let those that cross 
My path take heed; for when I come 
The forces of the world are on my side, 
The pitiless powers that feed the sun with fire, 
Direct the wheeling planets and control 
The invincible countermarching of the stars: 
And it shall seem, to those that hear my battle 
Rolling afar the great psalm of my guns, 
As if the old energies of time and space, 
From chaos recreated and reformed 
To my own order and new purposes, 
Were passing o’er the borders of this earth, 
Chanting, like pilgrims on a pilgrimage 
Through the deep gloom of sorrow and sin and death, 
The dark funereal progress of the world 
To the vast triumphs of Eternity ; 
A chant that sounds as if the seas of doom 
Were slowly breaking on an iron shore 
Remote and inappellable as God. 


The poem on “The Passing of Summer” sings of the fading of the 
season’s glories, the passing away of summer’s splendors through the 
gorgeous gates of autumn, when the lilies lie rotting in the rain and the 
leaves fall to enrich the mold, and the woods have forgotten the songs of 
the birds: and it ends with man’s superiority to Nature, and declares that 
the spirit of man may confidently claim to have a loftier vision and a 
nobler aim than e’er was born to die; since only he, among earthly crea- 
tures, can mark and note with lit eyes and intelligence from his high point 
of view, as if throned on eternity, the passing of earth’s great golden 
pageantry away into the dark; and he can read the lesson of it all. Were 
we asked to select the most original, delightful, and “catching” poem in 
this book it is not impossible that we might name “The Barrel-Organ.” 
The hand-organ carolling near sunset along a city street plays its own 
part in the symphony of human life that runs through day and night. 
Rolling out its succession of tunes, it reflects the variations of man’s life. 
The music changes and ranges from joy to pain, from grave to gay through 
all the human carnival of hopes and fears, of passions and regrets. Now 
it’s marching onward through the realms of old romance, now trolling out 
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some fond, familiar tune; and now it’s roaring cannon down to fight the 
King of France, and now it’s prattling softly to the moon. Now La 
Traviata sighs its sad song, and now I! Trovatore cries its tale of wrong, 
and now bold knights to battle go with sword and shield and lance. And 
all around the organ there upon the city street, there’s the sea of human 
joys and pains and wonders and regrets—a sea without a shore. The music 
goes pulsing out over the human stream on the Piccadilly pavement, and 
a thousand feet unconsciously mark time; it casts a spell on human 
hearts, sets memories astir, and jostles all the thoughts of passers-by. 
There's a thief that listens with a cold and evil face, a portly and pros- 
perous man of business, a poor clerk, a burly butcher, a modish, bland- 
faced woman, with little jewelled hands; and the music does something to 
them all. There's an Oxford man that listens, and the music sends him 
back to the green banks of the Isis, and the boat race on the river, and 
the barge, the eight, the minute gun, the counting, the long disheveled rout, 
the howl along the tow-path while the race is still in doubt, and the long 
yell when the victory is won. There’s a laborer that listens to the organ 
on the street, and it brings to him the voice of his dear dead, and he looks 
into the sunset summer sky and seems to see the bride whom early April 
took away; his lonely soul can hear her softly singing. There’s a bleared 
and haggard harlot, and the organ music ringing in her ears somehow 
brings her to her senses and makes her feel the bitterness of all the shame- 
ful years, the misery of a life that blights and sears, till her soul is sick 
within her and her eyes are brimmed with tears, remembering her lost 
innocence and sorrowing for her sins. Across all this, as the hand-organ 
man, that troubadour of city streets, grinds out the music that stirs Pic- 
cadilly, the poem brings a merry lilting song which sings the lure of Kew 
Gardens to the dwellers in London: 


Go down to Kew in lilac-time, in lilac-time, in lilac-time ; 
Go down to Kew in lilac-time (it isn’t far from London!) 
And you shall wander hand in hand with love in summer’s wonderland ; 
Go down to Kew in lilac-time (it isn’t far from London!) 


The cherry trees are seas of bloom and soft perfume and sweet perfume ; 
The cherry trees are seas of bloom (and oh, so near to Lundon!) 

And there they say, when dawn is high and all the world’s a blaze of sky 
The cuckoo, though he’s very shy, will sing a song for London. 


The nightingale is rather rare and yet they say you'll hear him there 
At Kew, at Kew in lilac-time (and oh, so near to London!) 

The linnet and the throstle, too, and after dark the long halloo 

And solemn-eyed tu-whit, to-whoo of owls that ogle London. 


For Noah hardly knew a bird of any kind that isn’t heard 

At Kew, at Kew in lilac-time (and oh, so near to London!) 

And when the rose begins to pout and all the chestnut-spires are out 
You’ll hear them all without a doubt, all chorusing for London. 


Illustrative of a far different mood, and in another octave of this 
poet’s range are the verses, “Statesmen.” The statesman’s business is not 
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to seek the undiscovered and sublime, the spectacular and the sensational, 
the crowd-pleasing and the popular—not to spread the white sails of the 
Ship of State in boisterous winds; but to bring the good ship safe home 
across the seas of Time to the haven of prosperity and peace. Here is the 
statesman’s largeness of view, the firmness of his hand upon the helm, 
his long patience, and his faithfulness: 


His hands upon the wheel deny 
The wild demands of circumstance; 
His eyes are on the distant sky 
Beyond the clouds of chance: 


And when, still beating up the wind, 
He slowly brings the Ship of State 

Home, though the people chafe to find 
How dark it is and late; 


With all his tacking courses run 
At last beyond the roaring sea, 

Men find him faithful to the one 
Haven where they would be. 


Of still another sort are the verses entitled “The Old Skeptic”—whose 
soliloquy the poem purports to be. He is weary of disbelieving. In the 
sophomoric pride of his youth he pierced his father’s heart with words of 
blatant unbelief, and his father’s mute eyes looked on him with grief and 
amazement. He has read the unsettling, confusing, darkening books that 
men of his own sort write. But they have brought him no peace, given 
him nothing to take the place of his father’s simple faith, and now, empty 
and ill at ease, he comes toward the end of life. And the old skeptic says: 
“I am weary of disbelieving.” Hear him: 


I will go back to my home and look at the wayside flowers, 

And hear from the wayside cabins the sweet old hymns again, 
Where Christ holds out his arms in the quiet evening hours, 

And the light of the chapel windows broods on the peaceful lane. 


And there I shall hear men praying the deep old simple prayers, 
And there I shall see, once more, the fond old faith confessed, 

And the strange old light on their faces who hear as a blind man hears— 
Come unto me, ye weary, and I will give you rest. 


I will go back and believe in the deep, divine old tales, 
And pray the sweet old prayers that I learned at my mother’s knee, 
Where the Sabbath tolls its peace thro’ the breathless mountain vales, 
And the sunset’s sacred hymn hallows the listening sea. 


One poem wonders whether we may not, even in heaven, yearn to see 
again the beauty of Maytime; whether we may not long to come back from 
high and wide communion with the universe and God to some lane we used 
to tread, hemmed in with hawthorn hedges, sweet with blossoms and alive 
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with singing birds. And yet it thinks the sight of the little towns and 
twisted streets would seem strange to us, and all the hurrying works and 
ways of men would seem like children’s games. It would seem strange to 
see the little homes of men, with their low roofs keeping the deep eternal 
night aloof and furnishing a refuge from the sky—homes into which men 
enter, close their cottage door and forget the stars. How would it seem 
to souls, if they came back from the ezonian ebb and flow of great eternity 
to hear the old clock ticking off the moments on the stairs; if from the 
vast antiphonies of life beyond the grave we should come back to our old 
books, the evening lamp upon the center table, those pictures on the wall? 
“De Profundis” is a poem of seven verses, each of which ends with the 
prayer, “Like as a father pitieth his children, pity Thou me!” One poem 
is a poet’s answer to the question, “Do ye believe?” The gist of his answer 
is that it is Christ that men really believe rather than any list of doc- 
trines. He has not digested and decided upon the Westminster Confession, 
nor the Thirty-nine Articles; 


But we have stood beside our dead, 
And, in that hour of need, 

One tear the Man of Sorrows shed 
Was more than any creed. 


Little Ptolemaic thinkers spend their time debating if Joshua stayed a 
sun that rolls around a central earth; but while they talk, the only thing 
men hear is that great cry, Eloi, Eloi, Lama Sabacthani, go up once more, 
while overhead the heavens are like a scroll on which this writing flames, 
“This is the King of all the world upon His Cross of Love.” Darkly, as in 
a glass, our sight gropes about in time and space; we cannot see face to 
face as angels do in the clear celestial light. But we know the witness of 
the men who saw Him and the martyrs who died for Him, and we know 
Him who died and lives—the King of kings. And the poet says: 


Do you believe? On every side 
Great hints of Him go by. 

Do you believe? The straws that dance 
Far down the dusty road 

Mean little to the careless glance 
By careless eyes bestowed, 

Till full into your face the wind 
Smites, and the laugh is dumb; 

And from the rending heavens behind, 
Christ answers—Lo, I come! 


On the last pages of this book Alfred Noyes says that his songs are 
as foam upon the sea, and are not more frail than he. No one will call this 
great poetry, yet it is not without allure; and to say of a new poet that he 
has a something of his own—a note, or a tone, or a melody, or a manner, 
or a mood which is peculiarly his own soul’s gift, native, uncopied, original 
—is to justify his singing, to entitle him to perch on a leafy branch in the 
woods of literature, and to give the reading world a reason for pausing to 
listen. 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson. By GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY. 12mo, pp. 205. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, 75 cents, net. 

The writer of this book, who has little intellectual sympathy with 
Emerson, yet says, “His is the only great mind that America has pro- 
duced in literature. His page is as fresh in Japan and by the Ganges 
as in Boston. ... In reading him, one has often that feeling of eternity 
in the thought which is the sign-royal of greatness.” But Professor Wood- 
berry is entirely correct in saying that “No modern mind can abide in 
Emerson’s ideas. They were the tent where the Spirit rested for a night, 
and is now gone.” For beauty and charm his writings still have value, 
but for instruction and guidance and relevancy to our age, none at all. 
They never offered anything definite, and they are already out of date 
like a classic in a dead language. A bishop nearing the end of his work 
reverted recently one leisure day to Emerson’s writings as to one of the 
companions of his youth; and the comment of his mature mind was, 
“Rather light and thin.” They have no edifying power, no intellectual 
coherence; and the only salt which preserves them is the moral enthusi- 
asm which they hold in solution. We do not mind interjecting just here 
that the antidote to Emerson is Browning, who is definite and affirmative, 
edifying, concrete, and convincing; and in whose ideas the modern man, 
full-grown and mature or only just out of college, can abide to the end 
of life. If we had to choose between Emerson’s essays and his poems, 
we would keep the poems and let the essays go. Turning the pages of 
Professor Woodberry’s book, we catch sight of this passage concerning 
Edward Everett and the spell he cast over Harvard boys and the young 
people of Boston: “The influence from the genius of Everett upon the 
young was almost comparable to that of Pericles in Athens. ... In the 
pulpit he released himself from the restraint of the professor’s chair, and 
gave rein to his florid, quaint, and affluent fancy; and then was exhibited 
a rhetoric of unrivalled richness. His speech was music, and with such 
variety and invention that the ear was never tired of listening. Especially 
beautiful were his poetic quotations. He delighted in quoting Milton, and 
with such sweet modulation that he seemed to give as much beauty as 
he borrowed; so that whatever he quoted was remembered by those who 
heard him as inseparably associated with his voice and genius. He had 
nothing in common with vulgarity, but whether speaking, walking, or 
sitting was as much aloof and uncommon as a star. So much was he 
admired that the smallest anecdote of his behavior or conversation was 
eagerly caught and repeated; and every young scholar could recite bril- 
liant sentences from his sermons, with mimicry of his voice. This influ- 
ence went much farther, for he who was heard with throbbing hearts 
and sparkling eyes in the crowded churches, did not let go his hearers 
when church was dismissed, but the bright image of that eloquent form 
followed each boy home to his bed-chamber; and not a sentence could 
the boy write in academic exercises, not a declamation could he deliver 
in the college-chapel but showed the omnipresence of the spell of Everett’s 
influence on the mind of youth. This made every youth his defender, 
and the boys filled their mouths with arguments to prove his greatness.” 
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That picture of Everett's captivating and enkindling power presents 
vividly the possible influence of a teacher and preacher over his students. 
The students of Edward Thomson and Isaac W. Wiley were the favored 
victims of such an ennobling spell; and in hundreds of schools today 
(we could name some of them) radiant and noble personalities are exert- 
ing on impressible young people similar formative, transformative, 
and inspiring influence. To develop and mold character is the teacher's 
greatest privilege and reward, far higher than any service to the mere 
intellect of the pupil. A brave New England woman, Emerson’s Aunt 
Mary, is said to have done most to develop moral courage and intellectual 
ambition in him. “Always do what you are afraid to do,” was one of her 
intrepid and bracing maxims. Transcendentalist as Emerson came to be, 
he always cherished profound and affectionate reverence for the orthodox 
religion of his ancestors as promotive of strong character and fervid 
piety—two inestimable treasures. “What a debt is ours,” he said, “to 
that old religion which in the childhood of most of us still dwelt like a 
Sabbath morning in rural New England, teaching self-denial, abstinence, 
and patient endurance; teaching that a man is born not for prosperity 
and self-pleasing, but to suffer for the benefit of others, like the noble rock- 
maple which all around our villages bleeds its sweetness out for the 
benefit of man. Not praise, not men’s acceptance of our doings, but the 
Spirit’s holy errand through us, absorbed our fathers’ thoughts. How 
dignified was this!” He deplored the disappearance of the old-time Sab- 
bath, with its restful atmosphere of external quiet and its devotional joy 
in the gathered congregations. In Emerson’s poems, the author says, 
is the finest flowering of his mind. One of his ideas is Man as the cul- 
mination and crown of Creation, and beyond that the Ideal Man as the 
goal of the race’s struggle. In his Song of Nature is this expression 
of the groaning of the Creation for the coming of Man, its king: 


But he, the man-child glorious— 
Where tarries he the while? 
The rainbow shines his harbinger, 
The sunset gleams his smile. 


My boreal lights leap upward, 
Forthright my planets roll, 

And still the man-child is not born, 
The summit of the whole. 


Must time and tide forever run? 

Will never my winds go sleep in the west? 
Will never my wheels which whirl the sun 
And satellites have rest? 


Too much of donning and doffing, 
Too slow the rainbow fades; 
I weary of my robe of snow, 
My leaves and my cascades. 
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I tire of globes and races; 

Too long the game is played; 

What, without him is summer’s pomp 
Or winter’s frozen shade? 


I travail in pain for him, 
My creatures travail and wait; 
His couriers come by squadrons; 
He comes not to the gate. 


Two of Emerson’s moral dicta in verse are likely to be fixed in perman- 
ence for human use. One is the noble quatrain: 


Sco nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So like is God to man, 

When Duty whispers low, Thou must! 
The youth replies, I can! 


and the other is the couplet on self-sacrifice: 


*Tis man’s perdition to be safe, 
When for the Truth he ought to die. 


This last recalls what Emerson said when John Brown of Ossawattomie 
who had been a welcome guest in his home, was in jail under sentence of 
death in Virginia. He spoke of the grim old pious Presbyterian captain as 
“that new saint than whom none purer or more brave was ever led by 
love of man into conflict and death,—the new saint awaiting his martyr- 
dom, who, if he shall suffer, will make the gallows glorious like the 
Cross.” Emerson once said to his children: “No house is perfect without 
having a nook where a fugitive slave can be safely hidden away.” 


The Doctor. By RALPH CONNOR. 12mo, pp. 39. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

The sales of this book passed the hundred-thousand line some time 
ago. For our readers it has not quite so much interest as The Sky Pilot 
or Black Rock; but it commands as wide a popularity as any of the 
author’s previous half dozen books. It lives and moves among rough 
men amid forests, mountains, mines and lumber camps of the Canadian 
wilderness, as did most of its predecessors, There is plenty of heroism, 
gambling, drinking, and fighting; religion “with the bark on,” and an 
Eastern heresy trial. The superintendent of the mining camp says: 
“Heresy-hunting does not flourish in the West. There’s no time for it. 
Some of the Eastern Presbyteries have too many men with more time 
on their hands than sense in their heads.” The two great characters in 
the book whose radiance illumines the Canadian wilderness are a moun- 
tain missionary and a camp doctor, who turn out to be brothers. There 
are enough good women in the book to put int~ the souls and lives of the 
men such ennobling influences as are brought only by good women. One 
of them named Margaret, at a crisis of her life and in an hour of anxiety 
and anguish, catches sight of a copy of Hoffman’s great picture, “The 
Christ Kneeling in Gethsemane,” hanging on the wall of her chamber. 
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The sight of it checks her sobs, she goes close to it, and looking into the 
divine face, she cries, “Oh, Saviour, I too am in Gethsemane, help me.” 
And then she seemed to hear, as if it sounded through the center of her 
soul, the Master’s sublime submission “Not my will, but thine be done.” 
And gazing into the strong, sweet, patient face of the divine Sufferer, 
she found strength to say, “Father, thy will be done, not mine.” The 
struggle was over, the pain was gone; with the victory of submission on 
her face, she went forth calmly to face her trial and to endure her cross, 
“strong in the strength that God supplies through his eternal Son.” In 
the absence of the wilderness-missionary through illness, one of his 
recent converts, a reformed gambler, is forced to lead a religious meet- 
ing. His old cronies, not feeling sure of his conversion, crowd the room 
with the suspicion that he is fooling, that this is only another one of his 
dare-devil tricks. They watch him sharply to see what his game is. 
They think to themselves “Wait till he prays, then we can tell whether 
he means it,” their idea being that a man can’t successfully make believe 
on his knees, that his prayer can’t ring solid, true and deep if his 
heart is hollow with pretense. By the time the new convert has gotten 
through the reading of the Scripture lesson and the prayer, his rough and 
reckless comrades know they are listening to the real thing. Then he 
stands up, faces them squarely, man fashion, and says, in substance, “I’m 
not worthy to stand here: you know it, and I know it. But I had to do 
it, or play the coward like Peter and deny my Lord.” They know he has 
lived a wild life. He now confesses to them that he has lived under a 
false name, he has hated his brother and had murder in his heart. But 
his heart has been changed. One morning it had hell in it, and the next 
it was like what he thinks heaven must be. And he owns up to his com- 
panions in revelry and vice, that God has done this for him. “How he 
did it,” he says, “I can’t tell you. I’m not a preacher, and I can’t explain 
it. But of his great mercy, he made me see the error of my ways. He 
did this for me. And what he did for me, I guess he can do for any 
of you. I don’t pretend to be above any of you, but I’d like to be a better 
man than I am; and I’m going to try; and that’s my religion.” When 
one of the worst of his old cronies wanted to know more about this reli- 
gion business, he was given a New Testament, and was told that he could 
bank on that book, This rough man of the mountains read it until he saw 
the path of life which it points out, and one day he pressed it reverently 
to his lips and said: “I’m a-goin’ to follow that trail.” We regret that 
this book is marred by one scene which will surprise Ralph Connor’s 
former readers, and which it was a grave mistake for him to put upon his 
pages. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY 


Twenty Years of the Republic. By HARRY THURSTON PEcK, LL.D. 8vo. pp. 811. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Company. Price, cloth, $2.50, net. 


The twenty years covered by Professor Peck’s critical narrative begin 
with the return of the Democratic party to power under Grover Cleveland, 
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defeating James G. Blaine, in 1885, and end with 1905 and the administra- 
tion of Theodore Roosevelt up to that date; the momentousness of those 
twenty years being intimated in the suggestive title of the closing chapter, 
“The Transformed Republic.” No reader of these sixteen pregnant and 
intense chapters will think of pronouncing over the American republic the 
beatitude which says, “Blessed is that nation whose annals are dull,” to 
which beatitude Portugal and many other countries can put in a prior 
claim. The period which this book surveys is so recent that it seems less 
like a history than like an analytic digest and appraisement of contem- 
porary events. Such a book if well-informed and fair and capable is really 
a great public service, for it lifts us up out of the rushing tumult of dis- 
connected events on the pages of the daily newspaper, and sets the mind 
aloft on a pinnacle of wide observation from which we can survey all 
events, see their trend and meaning, see the character and the direction 
of our progress, and see where the republic was two decades ago, where it 
is now, and whither it seems to be heading. We think the total effect of 
this book on any but a pessimistic American will be to make him say in the 
wise words of the patient Lincoln, “Why should there not be a patient con- 
fidence in the ultimate justice of the people? Is there any better or any 
equal hope in the whole world?” It is a valuable volume for the library 
of any minister or layman who desires to understand his own country and 
his own times. Before recording the return of the Democracy under Cleve- 
land, the only Democrat elected president since 1857, Professor Peck char- 
acterizes the administration of Mr. Arthur, called to office by the murder of 
Garfield, and concludes his- notice of Arthur thus: “Looking back upon his 
brave and honorable bearing under the strain of incessant vexation and 
temptation, the American people have reason to be proud because the roll 
of their chief magistrates contains the name of Chester Alan Arthur.” 
Contrasting Arthur’s polished gentlemanliness and urbane dignity with 
Lincoln’s rustic informality, the story is told that when Senator Sumner 
met President Lincoln for the first time, at the White House, Lincoln called 
out: “Why, Sumner, you must be nearly as tall as I am! Come, back up, 
and let’s measure!” Imagine the effect of such a proposal on the glacial 
dignity of the stately Senator from Massachusetts. The description of the 
man who defeated Blaine in 1885 is in part as follows: “Mr. Cleveland was 
a type of man such as had never before come to the front as a presidential 
possibility. In contrast with his antagonist, he was in no respect brilliant. 
He represented the everyday, practical, unimaginative citizen of moderate 
means, the unimportant professional person, blunt, hard-headed, and 
brusque, with a businesslike readiness to take a hand in whatever might 
be going on. His education was of the simplest, almost rudimentary, his 
information not very large, and his interest in life was almost wholly 
limited to his own locality. As a practicing lawyer his reputation had not 
gone beyond his own circuit. A bachelor, with a small income, his spare 
time had been spent with companions of his own tastes; his ideal of 
recreation had been a game of cards in the back-room of a beer-garden; and 
perhaps this circumstance is sufficient in itself to give a fair notion of his 
general environment.” This was the sort of man who was elected mayor of 
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Buffalo, governor of the State of New York, and president of the United 
States. In its way his is the most surprising career in the history of the 
republic. It would have been impossible but for Republican mismanage- 
ment, dissension, and corruption. His chief assets were a rude courage and 
dogged, stubborn, bull-necked honesty. His official career and experience 
gradually educated him. His figure in America recalls that of rough, 
coarse, rugged Victor Emanuel I, in Europe, whose reign is well epitomised 
in his own words: “I don’t pretend to be wise, but I always keep my word.” 
James Russell Lowell said at Harvard's two-hundred-and-fiftieth anniver- 
sary, in 1886, that Cleveland stood at the helm of State in the spirit of the 
words of Seneca’s pilot, “O Neptune, you may sink me if you will, you may 
save me if you will, but whatever happens I shall keep my rudder true.” 
Chapter III pauses in the progress of the Twenty Years to look backward 
through some memories of the past, noting the disappearance, during 
Cleveland’s administration, of such historic political figures as Generals 
Grant, McClellan, and Hancock, and Horatio Seymour, Tilden, and Arthur. 
McClellan is said to have been more loved by the soldiers than was any 
other general in the war. Stanton is called “the bullying lawyer whom 
Lincoln made Secretary of War.” Robert E. Lee is quoted as having said 
after the war that McClellan was the greatest of the Union generals, while 
Von Moltke called him the one scientific general on the Northern side. 
Lincoln adhered to McClellan after all his Cabinet advisers had lost faith 
in him, But after Antietam, when the Confederate capital was uncovered 
to the Union army, and Lincoln peremptorily ordered McClellan to move at 
once on Richmond, that dilatory commander took twenty-two days to get 
his army across the Potomac which Lee’s army had crossed between dark 
one night and daylight next morning; and then Lincoln retired McClellan. 
General B. F. Butler is referred to as that “brazen charlatan who holds 
the bad eminence of having been the only conspicuous Union commander 
in the war against whom charges of personal corruption were practically 
proven.” Samuel J. Tilden is said to be the supreme illustration in our 
political history of sheer intellect unrelieved by any of those human 
qualities which win men’s love as well as their respect. Born with a body 
so frail that he never knew a day of perfect health, he had no boyhood. 
He never tossed a ball, climbed a tree, ran a race, or pulled an oar. With 
the successful practice of law he blended political ambition; and in both he 
brought to bear all the resources of a cold, calculating nature, unmoved by 
passion, able to bide its time, to temporize, to dissemble, and to scheme. 
He was all intellect, and was dominated by the spirit of cunning calculation 
and ambition. He was less a man than an intelligent machine, which 
worked with precision, but in which there was nothing to be admired except 
the perfection of its mechanism. It is noted that the Electoral Commission 
which gave the presidency to Hayes against Tilden in 1876 was a Demo- 
eratic rather than a Republican measure (for the Republicans were at 
first afraid of it); hence Tilden’s party were bound to accept the verdict. 
General Hancock is called the knightliest figure that the North sent forth 
to battle in the Civil War. He had the magic of martial genius. Of the 
splendid fighting of his brigade at the battle of Williamsburg McClellan 
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telegraphed: “Hancock was superb.” At Gettysburg when stricken down 
he would not leave his place; and when a Vermont regiment swung to the 
front, Hancock, with his blood spurting in great jets from a ghastly wound, 
cried out to the commander joyously, “Go in, colonel, and give it to them on 
the flank.” Grant said Hancock was the only officer of conspicuous rank 
whose name was never mentioned in despatches as having committed a 
single military error. He was a soldier of heroic mold, an embodiment of 
the ideals of chivalry. President Cleveland’s famous “Rebel Flag Order,” 
as it was called, is characterized as a “colossal blunder.” Mr. Cleveland 
was quickly informed that he had no authority to order the return of the 
captured Confederate flags. Those flags were the property of the nation, 
and could not be disposed of except by the authority of Congress. So 
President Cleveland was obliged to take the humiliating step of publishing 
another executive order admitting his mistake and annulling the action of 
his adjutant-general. Eighteen years later the flags were returned by act 
of a Republican Congress approved by a Republican president. Of Cleveland 
as a public speaker, Professor Peck says: “He was far from attaining 
brilliancy. His warmest friends could not claim that he was an orator. 
His manner and style were alike heavy. He had a strong preference for 
polysyllabic words, and for sentences so involved as to be Johnsonian in 
their ponderosity. Moreover, he often dealt in the baldest truisms, which 
were seldom freshened by any originality of phrasing.” Abram S. Hewitt 
once said: “Cleveland is the greatest master of solemn platitude since 
Washington.” Of Benjamin Harrison it is said that as president he never 
made a flat or feeble speech; nor one composed of platitudes. His oratory 
was marked by ease and finish, by facility and felicity, and by a geniality 
of tone which was not found in his ordinary conversation. One who knew 
him well said: “Harrison can make a speech to ten thousand men, and every 
man of them will go away his friend. Let him meet the same ten thousand 
in private, and every one of them will go away his enemy, chilled and 
repelled by his icy manner.” There is sharp condemnation of the bond 
sales carried out by Cleveland’s administration in which a large issue of 
United States bonds was sold to a Wall Street syndicate at 10414 instead of 
offering them to the people at large who were eager to take them in the 
open market where the favored syndicate quickly sold them for 118. The 
incredibly violent attacks on Cleveland by Tillman of South Carolina are 
recalled. “Send me to Washington,” he yelled in 1894 to the frantic mobs 
of his state, “and I'll stick my pitchfork into Cleveland’s old ribs”; and he 
entered the United States Senate with that purpose. With the ferocity of 
a wild beast he raged at all whom he disliked, denouncing them as “hell- 
hounds,” “villains,” and “foul-mouthed liars.” His furious outbursts of 
outrageous passion seemed almost maniacal. Men have been consigned to 
asylums for less evidence of insanity than he has exhibited in rabid speech 
and convulsive ferocity. In Congress Tillman and Sibley and Gorman 
and Brice impeached Cleveland’s veracity, and so great was the opposition 
to him that Professor Peck says: “During the last year of his administra- 
tion Mr. Cleveland seemed to live under a cloud of obloquy, blacker and more 
unrelieved than that which any other president had ever known.” Mark 
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Hanna is analysed and portrayed as the perfect type of commercialism in 
politics, The unexpected, startling, and masterful first appearance of W, 
J. Bryan before a presidential convention is dramatically pictured. Of Mr. 
Bryan, not long after this convention which he mastered, Colonel Henry 
Watterson said in the Louisville Courier-Journal: “He has visited Kentucky 
and Kentuckians have taken his measure. He is a boy orator, a daring 
adventurer, a political faker. He is not of the material of which the 
American people have ever made a president, or any party a candidate up 
to this time.” One chapter is given to the war with Spain, a condensed 
but lucid and comprehensive story; one to the last years of McKinley, and 
one to President Roosevelt, of whom it is said that when he came to the 
White House by the death of McKinley he was not familiar with the ways 
of Washington, his ethical sense had not been dulled, and he brought, as it 
were, a stream of fresh, pure, bracing air from the mountains to clear the 
fetid atmosphere of the national capital. His experience had been broader 
and more many-sided than that of any previous president. His under- 
standing and sympathy cut the social loaf from top to bottom. He was 
at home in more numerous and more varied circles than any man that ever 
entered the White House. His early years had been spent as a member of 
the wealthy and cultivated class. He had been a ranchman and was at 
home with the people of the great West. He had tried his hand at many 
undertakings, and in all successfully. He had written books, had advocated 
social, civic, and political reforms, had herded cattle with the cowboys on 
the great Dakota ranges, had directed the police of New York city, had 
helped equip our navy for the war with Spain, in which the navy gave a 
fine account of itself, had fought in Cuban swamps and on San Juan Hill, 
had governed the most populous state of the Union, and had presided over 
the United States Senate. An omnivorous reader with a retentive memory, 
he absorbed the contents of many books and the conclusions of many 
authorities. And as with books, so with men. He gathered about his table 
guests from all sections of the land and all classes of men—men of busi- 
ness, men of letters, manufacturers, ranchmen, the Rough Riders, lawyers, 
labor leaders, capitalists, Protestants, Catholics, Jews, black men, white 
men, red men, yellow men, soldiers, and civilians—men who had done some- 
thing or said something or written something notable—all these he ques- 
tioned, listened to, learned from, got sight of their preferences and preju- 
dices, their complaints and grievances, their needs and desires. Thus he 
came to understand all classes. No man ever took so much pains, or had 
such varied opportunities, to know the whole American people, so as to be 
able to serve them intelligently. And with his large information, wide 
sympathy, keen sense of justice, hatred of greed and wrong, he came more 
and more to be the people’s president. So says Professor Peck, whose book 
attests in all its parts that he is no flatterer. Theodore Roosevelt is more 
feared and better hated by men whose ways are crooked, and corporations 
whose methods will not bear the light of publicity, than any of his prede- 
cessors in the presidency, He spoke for the American people and declared 
their will when he said at Cincinnati in 1902: “In dealing with the big 
corporations called Trusts, we resolutely purpose to proceed by evolution 
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and not by revolution. We do not wish to destroy corporations, but we 
do wish to make them subserve the public good. All individuals, rich or 
poor, private or corporate, must be subject to the law of the land; and the 
government will hold them all to a rigid obedience. The biggest corpora- 
tion, like the humblest citizen, must be held to strict compliance with the 
will of the people as expressed in the laws. The rich man who does not see 
that this is in his interest is indeed short-sighted. When we make him 
obey the law we insure for him the protection of the law.” Professor Peck 
shows Roosevelt as the people’s president in the account given of his effort 
to end the coal strike in the fall of 1902. His interference was not for the 
operators nor for the miners, but on behalf of the people. To save the 
people from suffering he appealed to miners and operators alike to adjust 
their differences, start the mines, and relieve the public distress. He knew 
he was taking his political life in his hands when he did it. But he heard 
the story of the suffering in the cities, of schools closing, hospitals without 
fuel, the poor shivering in their fireless quarters, with colder weather com- 
ing on, and then he said to his official counselors grimly: “I’m going to 
do it; I suppose it ends me; but it’s right and necessary, and I'll do it.” 
Disclaiming any legal or official right to intervene in the matter, he 
brought all his personal influence to bear on operators and miners, begging 
them to consider the crying needs of the people, and to avert the terrible 
catastrophe impending over the people, by adjusting their differences at 
once for the public good. Professor Peck says that it yet remains to be 
seen how far the people’s president will succeeed in his efforts to secure 
equal justice for all, to compel all to obey the laws, and to relieve and 
protect the people from the pitiless depredations of sinister, unscrupulous, 
and predatory interests. “Require all men to obey the law” is the motto 
of Theodore Roosevelt’s administration. 


Memoir of Thomas Hill Green. By R. L. NETTLESHIP. Crown 8vo, pp. 256. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

T. H. Green was professor of Moral Philesophy in the University of 
Oxford. This memoir is from the nature of the case little more than 
a record of his opinions, gathered from his letters, the recollections of 
those who knew him, and his published writings contained in The 
Prolegomena to Ethics and three volumes entitled The Works of T. H. 
Green. It is the record of a life spent in thinking, speaking, and writ- 
ing about philosophy and religion, and in quietly promoting the political 
and social interests of the town in which he lived; the life of a man to 
whom reason was faith made articulate, and for whom both faith and 
reason found their highest expression in good citizenship. He is described 
in undergraduate days as reminding one of Clough, though Clough was 
more poetical and more indolently dreamy than Green. A molding influ- 
ence in his student life was the friendship of John Conington, Professor 
of Latin, the disparity in their ages being overcome by a wonderful 
compatibility between them in a certain nobility of mental attitude, a 
great seriousness, a love for the profounder aspects of things, and all 
the deep sympathies of the devotional temperament. Country walking 
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was Green’s favorite exercise. He greatly enjoyed plain country people; 
was entirely at home with them; and nature appealed to him as the 
sympathetic background of humafi life and the kindred revelation of 
a Divine Intelligence. What he most enjoyed in scenery was an upland 
prospect with some breadth of cultivated land. His friends remember 
the peculiar smack of his lips in uttering the word “tilth.” He delighted 
in Swiss and German peasants, in their homely patriarchal ways, their 
care for animals, the pious legends carved upon their chAlets, the primi- 
tive lovemaking of their young men and maidens. His moral earnest- 
ness was an antidote against the flippant frivolity of tone often prevalent 
at Oxford. With all his sober grip on facts, he was not prosaic, but had 
the enthusiastic movement of the world’s poetry in him. He held fast 
to a faith in democracy, and believed that the cultivation of the masses 
will produce a higher type of manhood than any the Old World has 
known; and that the highest secrets of existence, which poets now speak 
to the inward ears of a few, will one day be proclaimed from the house- 
tops to the common intelligence of mankind. When the possibility of 
Stanley’s being made Archbishop of Dublin was discussed around him, 
he wrote: “I find it impossible to feel much interest in ecclesiastical 
affairs. Saving souls is one thing; fussing about institutions and offices 
and creeds is quite another.” His religious life was sound. Philosopher 
and critic though he was, he knew little of the pain of doubt. He knew 
little of religious cataclysms, and had not such marked experiences as 
make interesting converts. He advanced naturally and quietly from 
point to point, with a steadiness of mind which was quite remarkable 
in so speculative a man. He held that Incarnation, or the divinization 
of humanity, is not completed, and the truth which Jesus proclaimed 
is not fully revealed, until the whole nature of man, and the whole of 
mankind, become a perfect vehicle for the life which lived in Jesus 
Christ. This will bring the human race to the mastery of the art of liv- 
ing. Jesus, under limiting conditions, lived a life which is limited by 
no conditions; and, under special circumstances, proclaimed prineiples 
which are applicable to all circumstances. His life and His principles 
are absolute and perfect, and being reincarnated in individual character 
and conduct constitute the life which is eternal. Green held that con- 
scious union with God is man’s highest possible attainment; the highest, 
because it alone has power to transform the whole man, to mold all cir- 
cumstances, to operate through every organ. To a soul possessed of 
this consciousness there is no “miracle” and no “mystery”; it fears not 
to open its eyes wide to the light, for it knows that wherever it looks 
it will find the face of a Friend. The keynote of Green’s religious belief 
is given in the following statement: The consummation of self-con- 
sciousness is in love. Man finds absolute self-satisfaction only in self- 
surrender. God is a being of perfect understanding and perfect love whose 
life is an eternal act of self-realization through self-sacrifice. The dis- 
tinction and superiority of Christianity lie in the fact that, beyond any 
other religion, it has articulately expressed and practically enforced this 
conception of the Divine Nature. The New Testament describes God 
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as loving the world, dying for it, and living again in it; and these 
divine acts are represented not merely as events which took place once 
and then were over, but also as an eternal action of God for and within 
the soul of man, constituting a divine life in which every man may, if 
he will, participate, and apart from which he is spiritually dead. Chris- 
tianity teaches men to think of God as not far off but nigh, not as a mas- 
ter but as a Father, not as a terrible outward power forcing us we know 
not whither, but as One of whom we may say that we are reason of his 
reason and spirit of his spirit; who lives in our moral life, and for whom 
we live freely by every right volition and good action; in communion 
with whom we triumph over death and have assurance of immortal life. 
Professor Green taught that selfishness and self-sufficiency are the root 
and essence and misery of sin; and that man becomes godly by re-enacting 
in his own life the eternal act of God who finds self-realization and self- 
satisfaction in self-sacrifice in the life and death of Jesus Christ. By 
surrender of self to God in love, submission, and obedience, man begins 
to live a divine life. Green has no patience with men who excuse them- 
selves from a Christian profession and life by the plea of intellectual 
difficulties—the men who say that science has encroached on the old faith, 
and that philosophy has blurred the lineaments of the God whom our 
fathers worshiped, and that doctrines are unsettled, and that an en- 
lightened hedonism seems competent to answer all practical questions, 
and that secularism is carrying all before it; and that it is only natural 
for a man, amid such influences, to lose the sense of God’s presence and 
fail to feel the claims of religion. He says bluntly that such talk is only 
the foppery of men who want new excuses for old sins; that it is still 
our sins and nothing else that separate us from God; that philosophy 
and science, studied with the right predisposition do but render God 
more real and clear and his service more obligatory; that in all realms 
of knowledge the witness to him continually grows; that the sunshine 
of his presence is shed abroad around us, and that, if it does not reach 
within the heart, it is because the sinful heart has a darkness of its 
own, some unconquered selfishness and pride and willfulness which pre- 
vents its relation to him from being one of childlike trust, sincerity, 
and obedience, and which keeps us from God. Green’s supreme enthusiasm 
was for excellence of character; and no gifts or talents could make up 
to him for a deficiency in character. Living mostly himself in the world 
of ideas, he had a profound respect for practical ability, for men who 
“know what is the next thing to be done”; an admiration shared by 
the Seneca tribe of Indians, who gave to such a man the tribal name, 
Hai-wa-te-is-tah, “the man who always does the right thing.” Professor 
Thomas Hill Green was an elevating and sweetening influence in Oxford 
University. He died of blood-poisoning at the age of forty-six. He had 
often expressed a dread of death, but when unexpectedly told he had but a 
few hours to live he received the sudden announcement with perfect 
quietude, gave some directions about his worldly affairs, spoke to those 
about him of his firm belief in God and in immortality, and asked to 
have the eighth chapter of Romans read to him. A night of delirium 
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brought him to Sunday morning, March 26, 1882, when he quietly ceased 
to breathe. The new house he had built for himself on Banbury Road 
was just ready for occupation. His book entitled Prolegomena to Ethics 
was within thirty pages of being completely written. His wife once 
told him he was like Sir Bors in “The Holy Grail,” who spoke low at the 
board and was mighty reverent at grace: 


A square-set man and honest; and his eyes, 
An out-door sign of all the warmth within, 
Smiled with his lips—a smile beneath a cloud, 
But heaven had meant it for a sunny one. 


Persia, Past and Present. A Book of Travel and Research, with more than two hundred 
Illustrations and a Map. By A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON, Professor of Indo-Iranian 
Languages, and sometime Adjunct Professor of the English Language and Literature in 
Columbia University. 8vo, pp. 471. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, 
$4.00 net. 


The foremost Indo-Iranian scholar of America has written a book 
worthy of his ever-expanding reputation, and the Macmillan Company has 
made it handsomely, illustrated it beautifully, and supplied it with a 
map, made by Keith Johnson, of Edinburgh, which no American estab- 
lishment would presume to equal in clearness, finish, or elegance. We 
may state at the outset that the contents of the book make a double 
appeal. Most of it is popular enough to suit any taste but that of the 
hopelessly blasé reader of fiction only, while a small section will be 
highly valued by scholars, and may be skipped by the popular reader 
who will find himself duly cautioned in the preface. Professor Jackson 
is not merely a competent scholar, and an admirable writer trained in 
the school of English Literature, which he long professed at Columbia; 
he is also a traveler, experienced, resourceful, and good-humored. He 
had made an extensive tour in India and Ceylon, about 1991, and thus had 
made first hand acquaintance with the Indian branch of the great family 
of languages to which his studies are devoted. It remained that he 
should see the great land of Iran. “The purpose of my journey was 
antiquarian study and scholarly research, especially with regard to 
Zoroaster and the ancient faith of the Magi, for I had early come under 
the spell of those Wise Men from the East and had long felt the charm 
drawing me toward the province of the Sun; but I hoped also to con- 
tribute something to our knowledge of Persia’s present as well as past, 
and to a better understanding of the relations existing between them. 
My plan was to traverse as much of the territory known to Zoroaster as 
I could, including Transcaspia and Turkistan, and to visit the places 
most celebrated in the history of Persia. The route which I marked in 
advance on the map, and was able to accomplish, carried me from the 
Caucasus on the north nearly to the Persian Gulf on the south, then to 
Yezd in the central desert and back northward to Teheran and the Caspian 
Sea. Crossing this, I continued the journey into the heart of Asia, to 
Mero, Bokhara and Samarkland.” That is a splendid story to have to 
tell, for it makes its appeal to such a wide constituency. The Assyriolo- 
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gist wishes to know more of the ruins at Persepolis, which supplied with 
the texts at Behistan, the key to the Assyrian and Babylonian texts; the 
student of comparative religion is eager to follow in the footsteps of 
Zoroaster; the statesman may well be anxious to know what may be 
learned of the everlasting Eastern question; and the “man in the street” 
would not be above reading a bit concerning the land which produces 
the finest Oriental rugs. Concerning the scientific portions of the book 
which deal with Zoroaster we shall not venture to deal at all. Professor 
Jackson is himself so clearly the greatest American authority on the sub- 
ject that it would be mere affectation to offer any criticism. What he has 
to say, we have read with interest, and noted its relation to what was 
generally known before. The chapters which we have some right to 
appraise are the following: xiii. The Rock Inscriptions of the Great 
Persian Kings; xiv. The Great Behistan Rock and an Ascent to read the 
Cuneiform Records of King Darius, and xx. Persepolis and its Monu- 
ments. Of these it is fairest and simplest to say that they supersede 
their predecessors by whomsoever written. Like all the rest of the book, 
the story is well told, but we doubt whether anything in it is more inter- 
esting than the narrative of the successful surmounting of the great 
dangers and difficulties of the climb up the face of Behistan. To the 
still difficult inscriptions of Behista Professor Jackson has made very 
useful contributions making out obscure words and adding a number of 
previously unread syllables. Since the days when Rawlinson first de- 
ciphered these same texts until now, no more important contribution 
has been made to the subjeet. It will doubtless be soon surpassed when 
the book of King and Thompson appears which the Trustees of the British 
Museum are later to publish. The photographs are particularly interest- 
ing and valuable, and surpass any others that we have seen. From the 
rest of the book it is difficult to select chapters that deserve special note. 
But we may venture to recommend to all that gentle company who solace 
their weariness with poetry, the chapters on “Shiraz, the Home of the 
Persian Poets.” It makes good reading, though we are just at the 
moment unscientific enough to be sorry that Jackson had ventured to in- 
sinuate that the Roknabad does not, as a stream, deserve the famous 
encomium of Hafiz in the verse, 


“In Paradise thou wilt not find 
The beauteous banks of Roknabad 
And the rose bowers of Musalla.” 


This is a sad advantage to take of a poet. Will somebody else advise 
us that the “rose bowers of Musalla” are a poor show “forninst” the 
gardens of Dickson’s at Newtonards! Such sacrilege, we make haste 
to say is not committed by Professor Jackson. Let us quote a few sen- 
tences of his enthusiasm. “The vision grew in beauty as I rode forward 
The wayside was lined with myriad poppies; the gardens were abloom with 
the jasmine and the rose, for it was the beginning of May, and the rose had 
begun to blush a few days before in obedience to the nightingale’s behest 
‘her sallow cheek to incarnadine,’ the trees were vocal with the note of the 
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bulbul; the setting sun threw long shadows from the tall minarets and slen- 
der sero trees; and Shiraz for the instant was the realization of that Persian 
elysium of which the poets sang, and it awaited only the flood of moon- 
light which swept in after sunset to complete the enchantment.” That will 
do excellently well, and we decline to accept any of Professor Jackson’s 
scientific statements in the place of it. It is a good book, and a worthy, 
and the reader will be thankful for its comfort and instruction, 


On the Mexican Highlands. By WILLIAM SEYMOUR EvWARDSs. Crown, 12mo. pp. 283. 
Cincinnati, Jennings & Graham. New York: Eaton & Mains. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


This superbly printed and, thanks to the author’s ever-present kodak, 
profusely illustrated volume, has the superior merit of engaging read- 
ableness. The title of the book is altogether too modest, or, better ex- 
pressed too narrow, for whereas the contents of the volume make good 
the title-claim, they at least incidentally describe in a charming manner 
places and scenes widely separated from those belonging to our Sister 
Republic, Mexico. Starting from Kanawha, West Va., the author pre- 
sents vivid pen pictures of Memphis, Vicksburg, New Orleans, San An- 
tonio, San Luis Potosi, and lesser cities along the line of his route to 
Mexico City, to the description of which ample space is devoted. The 
interest of the reader however, centers in the author’s delineation of the 
Highlands of Mexico, and the Lowlands as well, since the Tierra Fria 
is no more fully nor graphically described than the Tierra Caliente. 
The author, keen, alert, observing, describes with equal facility the physi- 
cal features of the country, its mining interests and processes, and the 
characteristics of its inhabitants—their dress, food, social customs, etc. 
The national drink of the ancient Aztec, and the favorite intoxicating 
beverage of every bibulating Mexican, pulque (Pool-Kay), is thus re 
ferred to: “Pulque is merely the sap of the maguey or century plant 
which accumulates at the base of the flower stalk just before it begins 
to shoot up. The pulque-gatherer thrusts a long, hollow reed into the 
stalk, sucks it full to the mouth, using the tongue for a stopper, and 
then blows it into a pigskin sack which he carries on his back.” Itin- 
erant peddlers dole it out to the thirsty uno centavo (one cent) a drink. 
When fresh pulque is delightful and innocent; but the mode of gather- 
ing it—“using the tongue for a stopper’— would scarcely commend it 
to our taste. One chapter of the book is devoted to the description of a 
Mexican bull fight with its attendant scenes of brutal torture. That “two 
young American ladies, school teachers at Toluca,” should be seen “go- 
ing home with two bloody banderillas, or rosettes, plucked from one of 
the slain bulls—‘trophies to keep as souvenirs—they had so much enjoyed 
the fine spectacle,” seems too incredible for belief! No wonder the 
author, himself a cultivated American citizen—confesses his “shame” at 
meeting these degenerate girls! How much these brutal exhibitions 
have to do with the universal indifference on the part of the natives to 
the suffering of dumb animals cannot be determined, but without doubt 
they are largely responsible for it. The author’s homeward route from 
the City of Mexico was via Vera Cruz and thence across the Gulf of 
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Mexico and Straits of Yucatan to Progresso, Yucatan, and Havana, Cuba. 
On the steamer were “thirty or forty little boys aged from ten to twelve 
and fourteen years. . . . I inquired who were these children and learned 
them to be a company who had mostly been stolen from the streets of Mexico 
and neighboring towns, and was told some had been bought from the 
state orphan asylums at ten dollars a head,... no questions being asked 
as to their destination. They are being taken into practical slavery to 
be speedily worked to death by the heniquen planters of Yucatan.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Mental Development in the Child and the Race: Methods and Processes. By JAMES MARK 
BaLtpwix, Third edition, revised, pp. 477. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
Price, cloth, $2.25. 

The original issue of this work appeared in 1895, followed in 1897 
by the author’s companion volume entitled, Social and Ethical Interpreta- 
tions in Mental Development. Together the two constituted Professor 
Baldwin’s masterly discussion of the genesis of human consciousness, 
individual and social, with an extended application of his conclusions 
to some of the more essential phases of ethical life. Incidental to the 
main argument positions were developed bearing on other sides of human 
life, especially upon the theory of education. And the whole depended 
on certain original conceptions of the general process of development, 
which the writer at a subsequent date worked out with marked success 
in his Development and Evolution. These volumes thus have played a 
notable part in the formation of the most recent views of mind. The 
clue to the problems of consciousness, Professor Baldwin holds, is to 
be found in the genetic investigation of the phenomena involved. In the 
first instance, mental genesis must be studied from the biological point 
of view if fruitful results are to be secured. But biology should not 
monopolize attention; rather is it true that biologists should learn to 
value the premises and methods of psychological inquiry, when the 
problem changes from the origin of the physical organism to the evolu- 
tion of conscious life. Biology and psychology in common lead on to the 
social aspects of thought and existence, duty being grounded in the re- 
sults obtained by study along all three lines of investigation. Of the 
significance of Professor Baldwin’s work there can be no question, even 
if the appreciative reception which it has enjoyed be for the moment 
ignored. That it raises questions of critical importance is, on the other 
hand, also a fact beyond dispute. Has he not given larger place to the 
study of origins than will be accorded it in the next age, when the reac- 
tion shall have fully set in from our present devotion to genetic inquiries? 
Has he, not, in spite of his disclaimers, over emphasized the biological 
view of mental questions? Can he hold his conclusions in their entirety 
and, by resting on the distinction between the science and the philosophy 
of mind (p. xi) escape destructive corollaries? These are some of the 
crucial problems which will suggest themselves to the careful reader, 
as they also indicate types of criticism to which his system is exposed. 











